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PREFACE. 



X HI] three great subjects, with Avhich a Christian Minister if 
concerned, are the Word of God, the Church of God, and the 
Christian Life. Circumstances and occasions will sometimes 
direct his thoughts to one of these, and sometimes to another : 
but so long as any of the three are before him^ he is within the 
circle of his duty. 

I was led to the subject of the following Essay, by an accident. 
I ahi a Curate in a country parish ; vvho make it my business, and 
have found it my pleasure, to teach the children of my people, 
privately in my own house, and publicly in the Church ; and I am, 
for the present, the only Sunday Schoolmaster of the place. In 
the course of my instructions, I had occasion to observe, that th^ 
Catecliism of the Church of England, though a most excellent 
sunmiary of the Christian Doctrine, is deficient in one point, 
viz. the Constitution of' the Church of Christ ; the knowledge 
of wliich, in a certain degree, is necessary to the preservation of 
that chnriti/ which is the end of the commandment ; and, for the 
tvant of which, so many are drawn awa}i from the Church, who 
would certainly have remained with it, if they had known what it 
is. Yet is our Catechism not so deficient, but that it includes the 
grand distinction betwixt the World and the Church ; which dls- 
tiiiction btfing explained, I found we were possessed of a Irading 
idea^ which oave so miicli light to my young pupils, that [ de- 
termined to g ) through the subject. 

As I have been persuaded, ever since I began to think on these 
tilings, of the great importance of uniformity in worship amongst; 
•(^'hristians ; so have I been led to observe, on the other hand, thei 
many e il co sequences of non-conformitv, with the dg^njerou^ 
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4. Preface. 

delusions of the mind^ arising from the harangues of preacher^ 
pretending to extraordinary gifts^ while they are but half learned 
in the Gospel, which they undertake to publish, and are greatly 
mistaken in the spirit of it. I see how some men are cheated 
with the appearance of being converted to godliness ; when they 
are only converted from one sin to another ; from loving the 
world, to hating their neighbours ; from the coldness of church 
devotion, to an uncharitable heat against the Church itself; from 
the moral philosophy of some of our pulpits, to the Antinomian 
faith, which gives men a license to sin ; from the drunkenness oip 
the body, to the intoxication of the mind, with spiritual pride 
and false doctrine. 

I am well assured, that if this subject of the Church, now %o 
much neglected, and almost forgotten by those who are most con* 
cemed to understand it, should come to be better considered ; 
there w ould be more true piety, and more peace, more of those 
virtues which will be required in Heaven, and which must there- 
fore be first learned upon earth. 

Some amongst us err, because they hn(yio not the scriptures ; 
and others, because they never considered the nature of the 
Church. Some think they can make their own religion, and so 
they despise the word of God, arid fall into infidelity. Others 
think they can make their own Church, or even be a Church unto 
themselves ; and so they fall into the delusions of enthusiasm, or 
the uncharitableness of schism. But, as there is nothing to en- 
lighten the minds of men in the doctrines of salvation, but the 
word of God; so is there nothing that can unite their hearts and 
affections, but the Church of God. Ye are one bread, and vne 
body, saith the Apostle ; one body by partaking of one bread ; 
and that can only be in the same communion. 

In the weighing of these things, the prevailing spifit of the 
times, and the sanction which it may have given either to the pre** 
fligate sinner, or to the presumptuous saint, are of no account 
upon the scale.* In the setding of principles, we are never to 
consider how the world hath practised, but how God hath 
tanght. The practice of the multitude, how great soever that 
multitude may be, hath no influence upon truth : yet it will stag- 
ger the minds of many, and carry them away, as with an over- 
biearing torrent. Happy are they who have a better rule to 
direct them. They know that man applauds, highly applauds. 
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Preface. 3 

what God abominates: and the highej the applause, the more 
room there is for suspicion. They know that the voice of the 
multitude was against Jesus Christ, when but few were for him ; 
and they had hid themselves, and dared not to speak their minds. 
When Noah followed the direction of God in building the ark, 
for the saving of his house, the world was against him. To 
them no ark was necessary, because they had determined amongst 
themselves, that there would be no flood ; and consequently, that 
Noah was a bigot, whose undertaking, while it exposed himself, 
was an invidious reflection upon the agei When the father of the 
faithful followed the calling of God, there were none to stand by 
him and encourage him ; he was separated from his nearest rela« 
tions ; and wheresoever he went, he was under f^rs and dangers 
from people of a false persuasion. When Jesus Christ brought 
with him from heaven, that light which was to be the glory of his 
people, one ruler of the Jews came to him by stealth in the night, 
to consult him as a teacher, come from God. So great was the 
authority of a blinded multitude, that a ruler of the people was 
afraid of being brought into disgrace, by conversing personally 
with the Saviour of the world ! 

The times, therefore, and the people who live in them, are 
never to be considered by us, when we are seeking or following 
the truth, on the ground of~its own proper evidence. When it 
w,as asked, with a design to perplex the people, who, of the 
liulers, or of the Pluiiisees, had believed ? our Saviour gave them 
a different rule : why do ye not of yourselves, said he, judge 
what is right; without going first to consult thos(3, who are 
blinded by false learning, and, with an appearance of great sanc- 
tity, have imposed upon the people? ^^ See," saith one, '^ how 
fast our doctrine is increasing! all the learned are going after it; 
and you must all submit to it in a very short time." And who 
are they that thus reason with us ? The very same persons, who 
declaim so loudly on the fallibility of all men ; and yet hold them- 
selves to belittle less than infallible in the choice of their own opini- 
ons. Let error rise as high as it can ; and let truth sinkas low as a 
wicked world can reduce it ; the diiference between them is the 
same as ever ; and we shall still find it wiser and better t6 follo\y 
the setting sun, as Columbus did when he discovered the Indies. 
The meteor of heresy, which blazes^ and dazzles us for a while 
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M ith its appearance, will burn out, atid leave not a spark behind ; 
while the sun only (sets to rise again. Such will be the fate oiF 
the Chvirch, and of the doctrines of truth by which it is sup- 
ported. 

There never was a time from the beginning of the world, 
when there was not a party against the Church of God ; and our 
Israel must have its enemies, as that Church had which came 
out of Egypt. In the first age of the Gospel, the Apostle St; 
Jade spoke experimentally of those whom he then saw, or pro- 
phetically of those whom we should see, that they go in the waif 
of Cairiy and run after the error of Balaam, and perish in the 
gainsaying of Corah. If* our governors were as cruel as Pha- 
raoh, some would rejoice at it, and upbraid as with every disad* 
vantage we might be under from hard usage ; as a sign that the 
Church is a thing of no consequence, and that all those who 
belong to it are the vassals of the state. If the Church were as 
pure as JIbel, the envy and jealousy of Cain would hate its 
offerings and sacrifices. If its order and ceconomy were as per- 
fect as in that Church which covered the face of the earth ia 
its passage to Canaan, the self-interested spirit of the mercenai-y 
Halaam would endeavour to bring a curse upon it, and blast its 
greatness. If its governors were as manifestly supported in their 
connnission, as Moses and jictron, the spiritual pride of Corah 
would set up the holiness of the congregation against its priest- 
hood, and the pow^r of the people against the civil magistrate^ 
who gives it protection. But none of these things ought to stag- 
« ger or surprize a readei* of the Scripture ; they are all to be ex- 
pected : ' these things were our examples : and the Church 
would not be the Chiu*ch of God, if there w^ere none to rise up. 
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With these considerations in his mind, and not without them, 
a reader will be prepared to examine what I have written upon 
the Church. If any of our dissenting brethren should look 
into this little piece, and find the matter so represented as to 
engage their attention; my prayer shall be with them, that 
God may give them the grace to cast out the bitter leaven of 
a party spirit ; to lay aside all temporal motives and interests, 
and consider the Church (as I have done) only so far as it ii 
related to the other world. To any particular or national 
4 
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Churchy all temporal alliances are but momentary considera- 
tions^ which pass away with the fashion of this world ; and the 
Church may be either with them^ or without them^ as it was in 
the first ages : but the Church itself^ under the relation it bears 
to Jesus Christy abideth for ever» 
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OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE WORLD ANI^ 
THE church; with THE NATURE AND CHARAC* 
TER OF BOTH SOCIETIES. 

X WO things of a contrary nature are best under- 
fitood when they are placed near to one another, or 
compared together in the mind. The summer is bet- 
ter understood, and more to be valued, when we com- 
pare it with the winter ; a season in which so many 
comforts are wanting, which the summer affords us. 
The blessings of government are more acceptable, 
when compared with the miseries of anarchy. We 
have the like advantage, when we compare together 
the church and the worlds those two societies of which 
we are members ; of the world by our natural birth ; 
of the church by our spiritual birth in baptism. When 
we are admitted into the christian covenant, we re- 
;iounce this world as a wicked world, and become 
members of the church, which is called the holy church. 
Both these societies are influential on those who be- 
long to them I the one corrupts, the other sanctifies : 
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therefore it is of the last importance to mankind to 
consider and understand the difference between them. 
If we ask, why the world is called wicked, we shall 
find it to be such from the nature and manners of its 
inhabitants : for the world, as it means the system of 
the visible creation, can -have no harm in it. There 
can be no wickedness, where there is no moral agency 
nor freedom of action. 

From the sin of Adam, and the effects of his fall, the 
state of man by nature is a state of sin. The Scrip- 
ture is so express in this, that it is not necessary to in- 
sist upon it A disposition to evil comes into the w orld 
with every man, and is as a seed, which brings forth its 
fruit throughout the course of his life. Many evil pas- 
sions disturb and agitate his mind ; and from the ig- 
norance or darkness which prevails in him, he knows 
not that he is to resist them in order to his peace and 
happiness, nor hath he ability so to do, if he did know 
it The worst and the most violent of all his passions 
is pride, which affects superiority, and delights in 
vain shew and pompous distinction ; whether it be that 
of wealth, or honour, or wisdom. Covetousness dis- 
poses him to take all he can to himself, and pay no re- 
gard to the wants of others ; whence the state of na- 
ture is a state of war> in which men plunder and des- 
troy one another ; not knowing the way of peace, 
which consists only with restraint, and must be taught 
them from above : the way of peace have they not 
known, saith the Scripture. 

Man knows all things by education, but nothing by 
nature, except as the Apostle saith, what he kfwueth 
naiwally as a brute beast The w^orld as we see it 
now, is under the restraint of laws, which in some 
countries are better in themselves and better executed 
than in others : but if there were no laws and no go- 
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Essay on the Church. 18 

vernments to execute them, then we sliould see what 
a scene of destruction and mi^ry this world would be, 
through the sinfulness of man's nature, fraud, rapine, 
and cruelty, those three dreadful monsters, make 
strange havock amongst us, notwithstanding the laws 
and regulations of society : what then would this world 
be without them ? 

With respect to God, the state of man is a state of 
rebellion, alienation, and condemnation. His ways 
are so opposite to the will of God, that he is said to be 
at enmity with hin^. He has no alliance with his 
Maker, either as a child, a subject, or a servant; but 
being under a general law of disobedience, can inherit 
nothing from God but wrath and punishment- 

You will see this account verified by the plainest 
declarations of the Scripture.— First, as to the enmity 
of the world against God. If the world hate you^ 
eaith our Lord when he c^me to save it, ye hiow that 
it hated me before it hated you. Secondly, as to tjieir 
alienation or departure from all alliance with him — 
you that were some time alienated and enemies in your 
minds by wicked zoorks ; saith St. Paul^ Col. i. 2 1 : and 
again, speaking of the natural state of the Ephesians 
before their conversion, he describes them as aliens and 
strangers from the covenants of promise^ having no 
hopCj and without God in the world. In which pas- 
sage, there is something farther than appears from the 
sound of the words ; for when we read, without God in 
the worldy the words, in the worlds are emphatical, and 
denote this wicked worlds such as we have been descri- 
bing it, of which they that are members must of course 
be without God, and without hope : tiiey belong to a 
society which knows him not. 

Then, thirdly, that the world is under condemnation; 
we are chastened of the Lord^ saith St. Paul, that we 
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14 Essay on the Church. 

should not be condemned with the toorld : whence it is 
evident, that the world, as such is under condemnation, 
and can expect nothing of God, but punishment for 
sin. 

We are now prepared to take a review of this so- 
ciety called the world. It is composed of men lost 
by the fall ; disposed to all manner of evil ; ignorant 
of the way of peace; at enmity with God, and with 
one^another ; delighting themselves in the pride of ap* 
pearance, and the vanity of distinction. In a word, 
the whole world lieth in wickedness^ and they that are 
condemned for sin will be condemned with the world, 
whose condemnation, therefore, is a thing of course. 
What human philosophy may say of this description 
of the world, we are not to regard: if it is the descrip- 
tion which stands in the Holy Scripture, we are not to 
consider what men may say of it. A proud world will 
never be pleased to see an humiliating description of it- 
self. 

Such then is the world, and such are we all, so far 
as we are members ©f it. God therefore of his 
infinite mercy takes us out of this wicked society, and 
translates us into another. He delivers us from the 
power of darkness, and t?*anslates us into the kingdom 
of his dear sen ; and without this translation we are 
inevitably lost. You are here to observe, that the 
kingdam of Christ is one of the names of his church; 
and they that are in it, as it is distinguished from the 
world, are called children of the kingdom^ Its nature 
is totally different from the kingdoms of this world (of 
which we shall see more hereafter) for as the world is 
Galled wicked^ so the church is called holy, and all the 
holiness that can be in man, must be derived from 
thence. If we enquire how, and in what respects, the 
church is holy^we find it must be so froox its relatioi^ 
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to God. It is called the church of God, and he being 
holy, every thing that belongs to him must be so of 
course. And further, it is a society, or body, of which 
the Holy Spirit is the life ; and this life being commu- 
nicated to those who are taken into the church, they 
are thereby made partakers of an holy life, which is 
elsewhere called the life of God; from which life they 
are alienated who are out of this society. It is holy in 
its sacraments ; our baptism is an holy baptism, from 
the Holy Spirit of God; the Lord's Supper is an holy 
sacrifice : the ordinance of absolution is for the forgive- 
ness of past sin, that the members of the church may 
be recovered from sin to a state of holiness, and peace 
with God. The church is holy in its priesthood ; all 
the offices of which are for the sanctification of the 
people. 

The contrary nature of the two societies I have been 
speaking of, will now be better understood, when they 
are compared together. In the one, men are in a lost 
condition ; in the other, they are in a state of salvation : 
for as the world is alienated from God, the church is 
in alliance and covenant with him, and partaker of 
his promises. As the -world is under condemnation, 
the church is under grace and pardon of sin : its bap- 
tism washes away original sin, and gives a new birth 
to purity and righteousness ; its other sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper maintains that spiritual life which is 
begun at baptism, as meat and drink support the life 
we receive at our natural birth. As the world is 
without hope, the Christian hath hope in death, through 
the Resurrection of Christ, and is assured, that he who 
is united to the life of God can never die: for God 
is not ^the God of the dead, but of the living. While 
the wicked are to perish with the world which they 
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inhabit, the children of God are heirs with Christ of an 
eternal kingdom. 

The Church is also holy, when by the word Church, 
we understand the building or place in which the peo- 
ple as3emble to accomplish the service of God. As 
the world, on tlie other hand, hath always had its un- 
holy places of assembly, its theatre, its idol temples, 
&c. which unsanctify and pollute those who frequent 
them. ^Under the Jewish State of the Church, the 
temple is called the holy temple, or holy place; (Heb.) 
and a part of it was called the most holy place. Our 
Saviour allows that the temple sanctified the gold, 
which was offered in it, and consequently all other of- 
ferings and sacrifices there made. Now, if that tem- 
ple was holy, whose glory was to be done away, cer- 
tainly the place of christian worship, called the Church, 
ttiust be holy also. For why was the Temple at Jeru- 
salem holy, but because the presence of God attended 
it ? Atid has he not promised to be iij the midst of us ? 
And must not our churches therefore be holy upon tlie 
same account ! And are they not guilty of a great sin, 
who treat any church with irreverence ? Much more 
if they despise or defile it ? For it is said, ■ he that de^ 
filet h the temple of God, him ihall God destroy. 

But nothing will shew us the difference between te 
world and the church so effectually, as when we consi- 
der who is at the head of each society. Christ is the 
head of the church, and the Devil is the prince of this 
tcorldj who is also called the God of this world. They 
who are in the church, are in the kingdom of Christ ; 
which, though not of this world, as not deriving its 
power from thenpe, is yet in the world. They who 
nre of this world, are in the kingdom of Satan, and 
under his power : as the heathens are said to have 
been before they were redeemed from it, and brought 
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oyer to the kingdom of God; wfiich ti*ar>slation was 
signified by the redemption of the Hebrews, froin uri^ 
der the power of Pharaoh. / 

If we enquire into the respective cbslt^aeters of the 
head of the church, and the prince of this world, as 
they are described under a variety of names, the op- 
position is wonderful ; and it will be found very in- 
structive, because there is the same opposition betwixt 
the children of each. ' 

The head of the church is called Jtsus the Saviour : 
the head of this world is B, destroyer; in Hebrew, Abad-^ 
don : in Greek, Apollyon. 

The one is the true lights that is, a spiritual Fight 
to the soul of man ; the other is the prince of dark^ 
ness. 

The one is a shepherd, gathering the lambs with his 
arm, and feeding his flook ; the other is a lion who 
goeth to and fro in th^ earth, seeking whom he may 
devour. 

The one is a lamh^ meek, innocent, and spotless : 
the other is a serpent^ deceitful, subtile, and with poi- 
son under his lips. 

The one is the physician of souls, whb went about 
healing the sick, and raising the dead : the other is the 
itiflicter of diseases, bowing men down with infirmities ; 
binding them with the bonds of affliction ; and was a 
murderer from the beginning; for he brought death 
into the world, by the temptation of man in Paradise. 
Men murder individuals ; but Satan murders the whole 
world at once : and is the prince of murderers. 

The one delivers men who are under temptation 
to sin, the other is the tempter, who leads them into 
it. And as the one is the advocate of sinners, inter- 
ceding for them as their priest and mediat^x ; the 
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other IB the grand accuser, who i^ therefore called tb9 
jE^^ri/, W;hich sijjiiifies an accuser, , 

And lastly (tor I think we need go no farther at pre7 
Sjent) the one is the truth^ the other is a lim^ and 
the' father of li^. 

The like .difference is found in the children of thi^ 
M'orld, and the chUdren of the kingdom of God ; that 
is, between the wicked 'jf&'orld^ who are under the pow- 
er of Satajiy and the Holy Churchy which is the flock 
of Christ, and takes hira for its pattern. It cannot 
.1^ otherwise ; the spirit of the head must be diffused 
through the members : and you will 3ee it to be trpQ : 
iirst, with respect to the Holy Church of Christ ; whose 
.disciples are taught to relieve one another in their 
wants, and save one another in their distress ; re- 
fjoicing and suffering together, as the members 
of the same body; and doing good unto all men* 
His npinisters are*/?ep//er6^6*; his followers, from the 
jSrst ages of Christianity, were accomiicd and treated 
as ^heepfor the slaughter^ and were patient and unre- 
-listing. They exhort and entourage one another to 
good works, and 4)eing united together under a 
bond of peace, their charity cover eth a multitude of 
'Sin$ ; . that is, it hideth and concealeth the many fail- 
ings of their brethren for the love of Christ, instead of 
aggi'avating their offences, and judging them 'unmerci- 
fully. They are children of light, who derive the light 
of wisdom from tl>e word of God ; and walk openly and 
honestly, as in the day. In their conversation,. they are 
true and faithful, and give you a direct answer, with- 
fOnt disguise or subterfuge. 

f Such ought to be the members of the holy Church 
of Christ ; this is the character intended for them, 
tliou^h many fall short of it, and some totally depart 
from it. But the visible church membership of men^ 
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does iiot depend upon their manners and opiniorfis \ 
nor indeed upon any thing they cam do for themselves ; 
because it is the gift of God, by his ministers ; so that 
a man in a holy church may be an unholy man ; for 
the kingdom of heaven^ or church of Christ, is like a 
net cast into the sea, which gathers of every kirid both 
bad and good; and an effectual separation is never 
made between them, till the angels drag this ne^t to thef 
shore, to gather the good into vessels, and cast the 
bad away. If we bear this case in mind, it will deliver 
us from a great deal of perplexity. It is truly a sorrow- 
ful fact, that the children of God, in too many in-' 
stances, depart from their proper character : but the 
charaqter proper to the world is, in all respects^ like 
that of Satan, wicked and miserable. 

As the Devil is the prince of this world, his childi^ert 
set their affections upon it ; and it is the main purpose! 
of their lives to obtain and enjoy it at any rate. Vot 
this they sell their souls, and if they get the world iri 
exchange, they think they are gainers by the bargain- 
As he is the prince of darkness^, so do they fall into 
ignorance, and blindness of heart, and love, darkness 
rather than light, that their deeds may not bje reproved. 
They hate the word of God, as owls and bats hate the 
day-light; and dispute fiercely for their/errors, lesi 
information and conviction should bring them to re- 
pentance. 

As the Devil is a destroy eVy so do thle children of 
this world destroy one another. Their wise politics 
produce war and desolation ; their error arid delusion 
of mind stir them up to the persecution of the servants 
of God : and wherever we see oppression, and cruelty, 
and persecution, there we see the spirit of the Devil^ 
the father of persecution, who, by violence, will ter- 
rify and compel, wh^rq he cannot persuade*. 

c 2 
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As he IS a sefpetit, so Tfiis children are a gefteration 
of vipers, doubletf-toligued, and deceitful : smooth 
and flattering oil some Occasions, but waiting to git* a 
deadly bite when they are offended and provoked. 
Their way is crooked and uncertain, like the path of a 
serpent. An honest man, whose path is direct and 
plain, can never tell what to make of them, because 
they preten'd to be gOing one way, while they are going 
Another: arid they often gain their end by it; as 
the twistings of the serpent carry hitn to the point hfr- 
aims at. 

As Lucifer fell from heaven for rebellion, all his chi^ 
dren are impatient under authority ; and in this capa- 
city they are called sotis of Belial ; which means, that 
they can bear no superior. Patience, and obedience, 
and submission, are essential to the christian character. 
Christ himself is our pattern, who allowed that the pow- 
er of Pilate, so unjustly exercised, was ghen hlfnfrom 
above, and submitted to his sentence, when be could 
have struck him dead upon his bench. But resistance 
is tlie Devil's doctrine, and the world's practice. The 
Gospel teaches us, that the things which are highly es- 
teemed among men are an abomination in the sight of 
God, and here we see it verified ; nothing is more de- 
testable to the God of peace, than the sin of rebellion; 
and nothing is more magnified atid applauded by the 
children of this world ; who have set what they call 
the power of the people^, above the power of God Al- 
hiighty. He ordains government, and kings afe his 
ministers ; but the people are told, that they have 
power to overthrow his ordinance, and judge his vice- 
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As the Devil is a tempter^ his children act under him 
in that capacity ; most wicked men have a strange de- 
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sire to malce all others as wicked as thems^lv:e^. The 
world i$ full of seducers, who tempt men to false prin- 
ciplep, 3,nd immQr:ality of life. Some get their liveli- 
hood by the corruption of other people ; and most in*-. 
^d^Is and heretics are so diligent \in spreading their 
opinions, that if the friends of truth were equally zeal- 
ous, the world would not be able to stand against 
them. ^ 

As the Devil is the grand accuser, so doth the world 
delight itself in evil-speaking. Railing arid slander- 
ing is their great amusement. Evil words are not 
pointed against evil things. The world delights to as- 
perse those, who are unlike to themselves. There 
never was a good man, nor ever will be, who was not 
evil spoken of, and depreciated in thejudgraent of the 
public; and the rule is so universal, that our Saviour 
saith to all Christians, JFoe bt unto you^ when all men 
speak well of you. False prophets were well spoken 
of by the people ; and there must be something false 
and spurious, some evil with the appearance ofgood*^ 
in every popular character that pleases the world. 

As the Devil is the father of lies, so are all they 
that are of the Devil are liars, who will never make a 
scruple of a lie to hurt others, or serve themselves. 
The whole Heathen religion was one great lie, in op- 
position to the truth of the Divine law. Much evil 
is threatened to those who put evil for good, and good 
for evil ; who make the heart of the righteous sad, by 
predicting evil to them, and by promising happiness 
and prosperity to the wicked. Thus did they speak 
of old, who were called /iz/^ye Prophets ; and it would 
be happy for us if there were none of them amongst 
us: but, wherever they are found, they are the mi- 
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pister of Satan : ^d how £iir and fine they may speak 
pn some occasions^ it is no proof of their goodness ; 
for Satan is sometimes^ as it serves his purpose, trans- 
formed into an an^el of lights and afibcts an holy and 
heavenly character ; and then he is ai03t a Devil^ be* 
jrause he can most deceive* 
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OF THE MEANS QF GUACJE, AND THE J^JARKS BY 
,,.. WHICH THE CHURCH OF. CHRIST IS TO BE KNOWXl 
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XXAVrNG explained the nature of these two socie- 
ties the Holy Church and the wicked World ; we must 
consider the use of the Church, and the marks \^ 
ivhich it is to be knowh. It is promised, that he who 
belieoethy and is Baptized, shall be saved, 13iTt hovv 
shall we have tliis baptism, unless we have it froni 
those wham Gbd hath appointed to baptize ? It isalsb 
promised, he that eateih my fleshy arid *drinketh mif 
bloody hath eternal life : ?ind how' shall we receive tliiS 
body and blood of Christ,' but from the Church, to 
whom he said, when he instituted the Lord's Suppetj 
Do this in ixmembranceofme ? This being the com* 
memoi*ative Sacrifice of the New Testament, it can be 
offered only by a priest : and all the world Cannot 
make a priest. The ministers of the Old Testament 
were ordained to their office by an immediate com- 
mission from God to Moses, the mediator of that time 
betwixt God and the people. The ministers of the 
New Testament '\\*erc ordained by Christ himself;' 
from whom the authority descended to others, and 
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shall reach through a variety of hands, to the end of the 
world. 

This is the way God hath been pleased to take, to 
make men holy, and bring them to himself, through 
this dangerous world, as he brought Noah and his 
family out of the old world into the new, by means of 
an ark, which was a figure of his Church. It is there- 
fore of infinite consequence, that we should be able 
to know, with certainty, whether we are in the Church 
or out of jt If we are out of it, we are in the world.. 
If we had been out of the ark, we should haye been 
drowned. It is true, we may be in the Church, and 
yet be lost; for was not Ham in the ark, who was a re- 
probate? But if we are out of the Church, how can 
we be saved ? , 

I would not, for the whole world, unworthy as I am*; 
I say, I wouid not, for the whole world, and all the 
kingdoms of it, be in doubt whether I was translated^ 
or not, into the kingdom of Jesus Christ. I would not 
be in doubt, whether I have the Sacraments^ or wher 
]ther I have them not But how can I be sure in thif 
pa&e, unless I know what the kingdom- of Christ isj 
where rt is to be found ; and what are the marks by 
.wlVich it ipay be ..known ? Many strange abuses in rer 
Jjgion have^arisep.on occasion, an ji under thespecipu^ 
name of, the Reformation; a vejry good word; but it 
hath been applied to a great many bad things, even to 
n^adnqss a^nd blasphemy. We are fallen into times 
w)ien gom^ say, /o, here is Christy or, /(?, there ; in the 
desert ; qx in the secret chambers ; zxiA are bid to take 
heed ih^ijiO man deceive ms. What a terrible case 
should ^^ be in, if we had no sufficient warnings given 
to ua, and no rule to go by ! But as the lightning which 
com^th from tho East shineth unto the West, so plain 
»ud notorious was the establishment of Christ's king* 
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doqa in this world; together with tho form of its con* 
stitution, and the orderjj of its juiqistry, in all the 
countries wherever it was planted. It would be un* 
reasonable ; indeed it would l)e, lamentable : it would 
seem as if God had mocked us, contrary to the nature 
of his mercy, that he should publish a way of salva- 
tion, and leave it uncertaiu where, itjs to be found. 

Erom what ii^ said of it in the Gospel, it is imppssi* 
ble that the Church should be > society obscure and 
ha^d to be distiuguished. Ys. <^vc the light of the 
worlds said Christ to his disciples, a city that is set on 
a hill cannot hehid^ Light is sur^ to shew itself; ani 
it conies in strait lines, which direct ys to its source. 
A city placed upon a mountain is so elevated above 
other objects, that it cannot be difficult to find it; 
rather, it is impossible to miss It ; it cannot bie hid : and 
Christian people in all ages seem to have agreed, that 
it shall not be hid : for when we approach a city in any 
part of Christendom, the churches are generally firrt 
seen towering over all other buildings- 
Christ has given us a precept, that under certaiii 
circumstances, we should tell our case to the Church ; 
tut unless it be known what and where the Churph ig^ 
this cannot be done. The precept therefore supposes, 
that the Church must be kr>own to us. The' same 
must follow from the injunction of St. Paul, in hi3 
Epistle to the Hebrews. — Obey them that have the 
rule over you^ and submit yourselves : for they "watch 
for your soulsy as they that must give account. Chi^p* 
xiii. 17* The Rulers of the Church must therefore be 
known to us ; for it is impossible we should do ouf 
duty, and submit ourselves to them, unless we are sur^ 
who they are. 

The Church then must; in its nature, be a society 
manifest to all men. Some may slight it, and delspise 
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it, and refuse to hear it ; but they cannot do even this, 
unless they know where it is to be found. 

When we enquire uiere particularly what the Church 
is, it may be best fo proceed as we are obliged to do 
in some other cases ; first, to learn what it is. not; 
that we may go upon right ground, arid understand 
with more certainty what it is. 

The Church then, as a society, is iiot the work of 
man ; nor can it possibly be so. I hav'q laid the foun- 
dation of all my reasonings upon this sqbject, in th6 
dbtinction betwixt the Church and the World, as. two 
separate parties. The Church is so named *, because 
It is called or chosen out of the world. Till it is 50 
called out of the world, it hath no being ; but it can- 
not call itself, any riiore than a mail can bring him- 
self into the world. 

Our Christian calling is as truly the work of God, 
and as much independent of ourselvf^s as our natural 
T)irth; The Church rnu§t have Orders in it for tlic 
work of the ministry: but no man can ordain himself, 
neither can he (of himself) ordain another, because 
no man can give what he hath not. How shall they 
preach, saith the Scripture, miless they be sent? And 
again,' no man taketh this honour to himfelf, but^ he 
that is called ofGod^ as was Aaron. Nay, even 
Christ glorified not himself to be made an High Finest^ 
but he that said unto him, thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. The Church must hhve promises • 
without which it can have no reason or encourage- 
ment to act : but no man can give it those promises ; 
which are exceeding great and predious. The Church 
must h^wt powers without which it can do nothin<y to 
nny pfFect : but there is no.power but of God. It must 
have pow^r to forgive sins ; i\\^ forgiveness of sins iu 

* l^ Greek ZKyM^i», 
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the Holy Catholic Church, being an article of tfie 
Apostles Creed: but who can Jorgive sinSy-dut Ghd 
only ? It must act in the name oTGocJ, of not 'at all; 
because it acts for the salvdtioh of man : but no msni 
can act in the name of God, but by God^ appoint- 
ment. No ambassador ever sent himself, or tooK 
upon him to sign or seal treaties and covenants (siich' 
as the Sacraments of the Church are) without beitig 
sent; that is, without receiving authority so to do, 
from an higher power. The act would be so far from 
beneficial, that it would be treasonable. Ifian army 
were to raise itself writhout commissions, what 'would 
such an army be but a company of banditti,* leagued 
together to plunder and destroy the honest subjeets of 
an established community ? '. 

Nothing therefore is plainer, oh these consideratibns, 
than that the Church neither is, nor can be from^ man. 
It is no human institution; and as ft acts under God. 
if it acts at all, it must act by his authority and appoirit* 
menb It is properly called the Church ofGoif^ (of 
the living God, in opposition to the profane societies 
self-erected for the worship of dead idols) and man- 
kind might as reasonably presume to make G6d> 
World as to make God's Churchi 

Farther enquiry will shew us that the Church is no 
confused multitude of people, independent of one 
another, and subject to no common rules: but a regu- 
lar society^ like to other societies, in some respects, 
find unlike them all in others. It is cMed a body, a 
family, a city, a kingdom. A body is a regular struc- 
ture, the limbs of which being joined t&gether, are sub- 
ordinate and subservient to one another, and are ani- 
mated by the same soul or spirit. So saith the Apos- 
. tie, for by one spirit we are all baptized into one body. 
I Cor. 7^^» 13, It being also called a family, the 
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tjbi n|i^m})><ei^ of it must have 3onie conuimn relation 
IP flMie another : being called a city^ it must be incorpor 
rf^fed uadex some common law^ ; and beiag a kingdom^ 
ft flftuijt hfive spme form of gavernmmt and magistra-r 
fjTp Families, cities, and kingdoms are $Qcieties ; ?incl 
^ pi^Hrch, being repre&ented by them, mast be ^ 
|pgql9,r sQ-ciety. But in this the Churclj differs from 
^l^iC^h^r^Qpieties, because they belong to this world, 
■^^4 th^iir rights &ud privileges are confined to it ; 
>vbfire^5 tha. Church extends to both worlds, the visit 
tie ^nd tkf invi^iblei and is partly on earth, and partly 
li^ ^eavefif In its earthly member^ it is vi3ible; ii> 
Its ruli^rs, it i^ viail?le ; in its wqr^ip, it is visible ; 
\^ i^-^j^r^w^nts, it visible. But being also a spi^ 
ritual society, it hath a life which is hidden^ md 
ia ^he inward aa4 spiritual Grace of all its outward 
ord^ii^pcee it h invisible. As qi kingdom in whid) 
(^q4 is t^i^dge, and Christ is a Mediator, ^n^ 
i^pgeU wd Saints dej^arted, are members ; it takes ia 
^^ b^ven itself, pnd is the heavenly Jerusalenij 
vhicb i* the mother of us all; insooiucli, that when w^ 
are admitted into it, our conversation is in Heaven^ fi^xxd 
jdie Angeh of Heaven are pqr fellow -servants \ al^ 
making one great family under J,esu3 Christ, in wbpm 
nU things art gathered toget/ier in one^ both whick]pre 
pi fleaven, andzvhi^h aix on earth : on which consider 
ration, what is rightly done in tb^ Cbiirch on earth, 
^n4s gpQ4 i^ Heaven, as if it had been done therjej 
mnd the Apostle^ of Christ received frpm him the keys 
of the kingdom of Heaven^ with a power of binding and 
loosing^ whi(5b extends to Heaven itself: and when 
ClH*i?tians go to Heaven, they are not carried into 
a n«w society, fpr they are already, by tlie grace of 
God, tr^n^lated into it by baptism ; wlience |.be Aposti^ 
freaks of their triinsJation, not a^ a thing expected 
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but ev*hi^*# broughft to pass; iS.t hMh translated 
ns, ^; Col. I. IS. 

The Church doth also diflfer from other »ocietiefl^^ 
in that it i& catholic or universal ; it extends to alt 
places^ and aU time^ and is not confined to the peopki 
of any oatioii, or condition of life, but tilkes in Jewd^ 
Gi^ekS} and Barbarians^ the rich and the poor, tti# 
ib^d and the free; and is therefore properly signified 
in one of our Saviour's parables by an intiy where all that 
offer thetoseWes are accepted. The commtssion of Chrisi 
to his Apostles, was to teach and baptize ail nations* 

The Church being a kingdom^ not of this world, m 
of a spiritual nature, and in that csrpacity it is invisible; 
but as a kingdom in this worlds it is visible, and mu6l 
hare a visible administration. To know what this is, 
and whence its authority is derived, we must go back 
10 the Gospel itself. 

Jesus Christ was sent from Heayen by the Father, 
and invested with the gloi^y of the priesthood by an 
actual consecration, when tlie spirit descended upon 
bim. As the Father hath sent him, so did he send his 
disciples, and gave them authority to send otliers : so 
that the Church which followed, derived its authority 
from the Church which Christ first planted in the 
world ; and the Church at this day must derive its au- 
thority after the same manner, by succession from the 
Church which went before ; the line extending from 
Christ himself to the end of the world: fo, said he, 
I am mth ytm always^ unto the end of the xvorld: cer- 
tairtly, not with those very peisons, wlio all soon died, 
but with those who should succeed, and be accounted 
for the same ; for a body corporate never dies, till its 
succession is extinct *. 

♦ " Take away this succession, and the Clergy may as well be 
ordained by od6 person as another : a number of women may as 
ir«ll give them a diYin« commission ;«— but they are no more 
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\: OujC Saviour at" first ordained, bis twd^e Apostles^ 
according to the number of the tribps^of the Chi^rcb' 
of IsraeL Afterwards he ordaiqed other seventy, ac- 
COf4i9g to the number of the Elders, >vhon[i Moses ap- 
pointed as his assistants. When thQ Church in Jeru- 
salem yieLS multiplied, seven Deacons w^re ordained,, 
ty jthelaying on of the hands of the Apostles, to {]Kre^ch* 
iMid fai^ptize, and minister, in distributing the almspf,t]|& 
Church, Here then we have three orders of med, 
each distinct from the other 5 the twelve Apostles, the 
seventy Disciples, and the seven Deacons : and by 
these the first Gh/'isfian Church in Jerusalem was go- 
verned and administered. The Apostles were superior 
ill office to the Disciples; because, /vvhen Judas fell 
firom the apostleship, one was chosen by lot out of the 
Disciples into the apostleship : the Deacons were in- 
ferior to bgth ; and it appears that they were appoint- 
ed by the laying.on of the hands of the twelve Apostles ; 
for it is said, Acts vi. 2, ^^the Twelve called the multi- 
tude of the Disciples unto them," &c. — ^That the Apos- 
tles appointed others to succeed to their own order 
is evident from the case of Timothy ; who in the anci^ 
ent superscription, at the end of the second Epistle, is 
said to have he^n ordained theJirstBUhop of the Church 
of the Ephesians. He is admonished to lay hands sud-^ 
denly on no man ; therefore he had power to ordain : 
and he is likewise admonished not to receive an accu- 
sation against an Elder (or Presbyter), but before two 
or three witnesses : therefore he had ajudicial autho- 
rity over that order. Directions are given with res- 

Piiests of Cod, tban those who preten(l to make them so; If we 
had lost the Scriptares, it would be very well to make as good 
books as we could, and come as near them as possible : but then it 
would not only be folly, but presumption, to call them the word of 
God." §ce the second Letter to the Bkhop of Bangor : Poatscript. 
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pect to the Deacons of the same Church ; therefpr^ 
in (he' first Church of the Ephesians, there was a 
Bishop^ with Elders and Deacons under him ; ad iothe 
Church which began at Jerusalem, there was the prdei; 
pf the Apostles, of the Disciplea, and of the Deacons^ 
In the Christian Church, throughout the world,- wq 
find these three orders of ministers for iifteen hundred 
years, without interruption. The fact therefore is undo^ 
niable, that the Church has been governed hy Bishopsj. 
JPriests, and Deacons, from the Apostles downwards; 
and where we find these orders pf ministers duly; ap-r 
•pointed, the word preached, and the sacraments adn 
ministered, there we find the Church of Christ, with its 
form, and it authority. 

The wisdom of God is here very evident, in appoint? 
ing the orders of the Christian ministry after the pat* 
tern of the Jewish Church, which was of his own ap- 
pointment so long before. — Th^t there might be no 
uncertainty in a case of such consequence to the souls 
of men, there was no novelty, but a continuation of the 
like administration with that which liad all along been 
known and acknowledged in the Church. Aai^an was 
an High Friest, with a ministry peculiar to himself; 
under him there was an order of Prksts^ twenty-four 
in number, who served by course in the daily sacrifices 
and devotions of the Tabernacle and Temple ; and 
tliese were assisted by ten whole tribe of the Lemtcs. 
As the law had its passover, its baptisms, its incense, 
its sacrifices, its consecration, its benedictions, all to 
be realized under the sacraments and offerings of the 
Gospel; so its ministry was but a pattern of the ministry 
which is now amongst us ; and we cannot mistake the 
one, if we have an eye on the other ; such is the good- 
ness of God in directing and keeping u^, through, all 
the confusions of the latter days, by a rule of such 
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great antiquityj to the way of truth, and keepmg us 
an It 

The great use of the Church is to receive and mini- 
iter to the salvation of those who are taken out 6f the 
world ; but this it cannot do without the truth of the 
Christian doctrine ; the Church is therefore as an instru- 
nenty or candlestick, for the holding and preserving of ^ 
this sacred light. It is called the pillar and ground of 
the truth ; not as if it had any right of making or im* 
posing doctrines of its own; for the ground andthepil* 
lar do not make the roof, they only support it ; nor doth 
the candlestick make the light, it only holds the light. 
And these similitudes will be found just, if we pursue 
them farther; for as when the pillars are removed, 
the building must fall ; and when the lamp or the can- 
dlestick is broken, the light will be extinct : so if the 
Church be taken away, the truth' falls along with it; 
as we have seen, and do see, in this Country. Our 
Quakers, who are farthest from the Church, are totally 
departed from the truth of Christian doctrine; and many 
of those separate congregations, who were Puritans 
and Believers in the last age, are Socinians and Infidels 
in this ; a consideration which should prevail upon 
sincere people of all persuasions, who believe in 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour, to lay aside 
their animosity, and unite against the Socinians, who 
are ,the common enemies of all Christian people, and 
are now endeavouring to overthrow the faith of our 
creeds and articles. 

When wc speak of the use of the Church, we should 
never forget the great benefit and information which 
arises from the fasts emd festivals of the Church : (to- 
tally neglected by the sectaries) by the course of wiiich 
the piety of the Christians is directed to all the great 
subjects of the Gospel: ?ome of which might other- 
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\^i§e lieYier Ixk te^ired in our thoughts daring the ykhol^ 
yeari -But. the Church spenda its year with Jesus 
Christ, and follows him io faith, thraugh all the groat 
works df his inediatoFial office, from' his ^ife^eTi/ to the 
ttelaydiog down of the Holy Giiost on the day of Pen^ 
tecoiU On this ground, tibe work of Mr. Nelson is 
of great value to all Christian figimilies ; and we have 
iieason to hope it will never fall into diause : though all 
persons fanatically incUned^ are very cold to the me** 
rits of it, and the sectaries, it is to be supposed^ musfr 
reject it on their own principles. 
y Here I must add| that the wisdonl of (jod is farther 
manifest, in appointing a provision for bis ministers^ 
independent of the people. The maintehance of the 
Jew^h priesthood Was from God ; for the tythes and 
ofTeringst, on which they lived, were first dedicated to 
God, 9Sid from him transferred for the support of hJs 
ministry. So doth he himself state tbe case by the 
prophet : Ye have robbed me^ saith he, i?i ' tythes and 
offerings ; as if they were his own property ; and s6 
they were ; for being dedicated to God, the first pro- 
prietor of all things, they belong to him before they be^ 
long to his Church. The wisdom and piety of chris^ 
tian states followed the rule of the Scripture from the 
eaiiiest times : and it still obtains in this country. 
And what would be the consequence if it were not f^o ? 
While the minister depends only upon the God ta 
whom he is accountable, he dares speak the, truth : but 
where he is dependent on the people, and the people 
are corrupt, then he must accommodate himself to 
their fancy. For this reason, if the people of a con- 
gregation, who chuse their own minister, fall into he- 
resy^ they rarely or never get out of it, because they 
will bear no teacher, but one who is of their own per* 
suasion, and will flatter them in their errors. 
VOL. V, It, 
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I hasrt notbii^ iBore to* say opoD die tiatim- of the 
Churchy bot to shew the exlent of ito autfaoii^. 
. Ereiy sode^ most have power over its own. members, 
to admt or atclude as, tbe case requires; itoMaot 
otherwise subsist TlieCborch, from tbedayis^bf die 
f Apostles, alwaySi>exercised tbe power of excommuia- 
eating notorious offenders, and^oif absolving aod^iM- 
. toeing troe pemtents. ExcommanicatiOD* ii^ notbing 
but a iseverstisg x>f baptism ; and diey who bave autbo- 
rity to bapl^ must have authority to excomiaiuiiicate. 
The Church must also b%re authority in difedtk^ 4ts 
. own worship^ dnd seWif^Sy as to* time, place^ '^aadUce- 
.removieB.'^^et ell things fie dQtii decently {M^'U$ #r- 
tler:' bat what is decency, atic^ Wbat* is order f^:'it^ not 
iSpccified, and must be left' to thO' discretion of the ru- 
ler^ of the Cburcb« Tbe Chutneh' has no 'Mtbority • to 
ordain any thing contrak^y to' the law of Ood ; nor doth 
.the law of God depend upon' the autboriwiof the 
Church. There are three sorts x)f things^ about which 
itbe Church is conversant ; . goody bad, and indiferent : 
thegood.oblige by their own i^ture ; the bad cannot 
be enforced by any authority r thereforie tbe authority 
of the Church must extend to things indifferenty that 
i& to order and discipline, {o • circumstances of time, 
place, forms of worship, ceremonies, and such like; 
and to disobey because they are indifferent is to deny 
that God hathigiven power to bis Church to regulut^ 
4ny one thing whatsoever. 

Oughb«re not, on the foregoing considerations, to 
magnify the goodness and ^wisdom of God, who ♦hath 
provided a Church for the reception of lost mankind^ 
and given to it the light of troth, and the means of 
grace ?. No subject can be "plainer than this of the 
naturo.-aud constitution of the Chuifch ; and the neces- 
sity of its ministry aAd ordinances to the salvation ol 
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inafl, fltld the preservation of truths charity, {)eac;e* 
and godliness, is as clear as the sun^ What a blessed 
Ifeifi^ tt^ro^ te for w^ H^M p^oplidrClftttldj^ee this| 
What temptations, corruptions, tumults, and miseries, 
would it prevent amongst mankind ! But alas ! they 
are ever ingenious in defeating the purposes of <3od for 
their own good* Ifhcyfaave ways and expedients, hot 
only of making themselves easy without the benefits 
of the Christian Church, |but of actually casting them 
all off with a high haiid,^ M needless, superstitious, 
dangerous, and even sinful, and antichristian ; not 
helra to salvation, but hindrances. How this matter 
si,: and with whit ffeasonings they deceive them^ 
selves'; we shall discover with vety little inquiry4 
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THE iailOBp8» ITHICH TEMPT, llEJf TO LE^VE T*HI^ 
CHURCH^ AVi) HAK]^ 1:HJE:^ EAST M-^UEN THET AbIT 



i^EPARATED FROM XT. 



# • 1 HE means of grace, and the promises of God, being 
tritb his Church, they who would be partakers of them, 
must apply to the Church : and who would not ? Who 
would not willingly flee from Sodom on fire to take re- 
fuge in Zoar ? When the storm is abi^oad, the beasts 
have sense to fly to a pla(!e of shelter : and as the 
ivrath of God is denounced against this world, men 
must be enemies to themselves, if they refuse to be 
delivered in the way which God hath appointed. But 
we know nothing of this world, if we think all men are 
friends to their own spiritual interest Many will ra- 
ther have recourjse to their own imaginations : and 
when pricre hath got possession of them, they are 
above being directed. 

The example of Naaman is very instructive on this 
part of oar subject. When he was ordered to seek 
the cure of his leprosy, by washing seven times in Jor- 
dan, the proud Syrian refused to comply with the ce- 
remony, because he could ;iot see how it should have 
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•liny effect Nevertheless, when he had thought better 
of it, that ceremony, unaccountable and useless as it 
mtght seem to his carnal reason, -cured him of his dis- 
temper. By the Churcfh and its ordinances, every 
Christian is put to the same trial; whether he will 
submit to such things as reason cannot account for ? 
Whether he will look for an effect, to which the cause 
is not adequate, witbout the interposition of an invisi*^ 
ble power ? The children of God are still exercised by 
this triah Some accept the terms proposed : they be- 
lieve the promises of God, and are saved. — Of the rest 
6ome do not see how they can be saved in this manner: 
land others spend their lives in vanity, and never think 
whether they can or cannot. Men are influenced by 
two principles totally opposite, sight and faith-: the 
Christian walks by faith and not by sight ; the dispu<^ 
ter of this world believes nothing but what he sees, and 
so is incapable of the benefits of Christianity. It does 
not appear to him how power can come from Heaven, 
and be delivered down in succession by the imposition 
of hands : how water which washes the body, can wash 
away sins ; how bread can be made the vehidle of spi- 
ritual life ; sohe lives and dies the dupe of a dead philo-* 
sophy, which admits of nothing spiritual in a religion 
whose benefits are all of a spiritual kind. 

From the nature of the Church, we see how necessa* 
ry it is, that men should be taken into it out of this 
wicked world. We see how the promises of God are 
confined to the ordinances of the Church ji and that 
there can be no assurance of salvation without them. 
If we reflect on these things, we cannot but consider 
It as an inestimable blessing, that God hath appointed 
such a plain and certain w^y of leading us through the 
means of grace to the hope of glory. We may perhaps 
wonder why men should endeavour to deprive them^ 
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selves of thMe'beUfsfits ; and bow Christian people, sp 
called, can satisfy themselves uqder a causeless depart- 
ure from the great Ifiw of peace niiid charity. I w^ 
therefore proceed to ^hew bow tbey deceive tbetpselyeft 
There are three false principles, wl^ich, if admitted^ 
would supersede the necessity pf any Church. 

The first of these; is the doctrine qf an absolute ui^ 
conditiDual election to salvation.- For if God, l?y |i 
mere act of bis sovereign will, und according to an irj- 
Tesistible decree, elects men to eternftl salvationi with*' 
0ut regard to conditions and circumstances ; then n^ 
visible ordinances are necessary as means of grace ; 
ihey are all superseded, and we are as safe without 
them as w^h them* This doctrine is so conveni^ tQ 
all the irregular classes of Christian people, wbp Iw^vf 
cast off the Church and its authority, (hat it has beea 
much insisted upon almost from the beginning of' thf 
Beformation; and has done infinite miiB^chief. For 
he who is divided from bis brethren, with this doctrine 
in his mind, is thereby confirmed and fortified ia.bif ^ 
errors. In* vain shall we recommend, the benefits of 
Church communion to him, who is s^yed in conse-^ 
quence of a decree, made before the Church or th9 
world had a being. God hath elected him, without 
any regard to outward ordinances ; and so the wan^ 
of thos^ ordinances can hever render his election of no 
effect And supposing his doctrine to be true, whQ 
can deny the consequence ? But the doctrine is false. 
Thus much of it is true ; that, according to the Scrip- 
ture, man is chosen, or elected, out qf tH 'World^ by 
the free grace of God, without, any respect to h's own 
works, (of which he can have none till he is called; 
being in the state of an unborn infant) and broughi 
into God's Church, where he is in a state of seiivation^ 
But he may fall from this State, PT b? cast out of it bjr 



the authority^which bro^g^t .him into ity<^4;forfeit aU 
the privileges of his el^ctiun ; tberefpre ^he Apostle^ 
gii^s us this warniog^ kf. him that thwk^ih ht standi 
ethy tuH heedJc^t he fall : and St. Peter bids us givei 
diligence to make our calling and election sure. How 
cgaathat^be^ if we ar^^elected, to salvation, by an irre*^ 
Tersible decree ? We need tak^ no pains to make that 
sure, which in its nature is irreversible. Paul was & 
VGsseVchosen^of God ; and yet this same Paul supposes: 
itpofifsible for him to .fall frgu^ the grace of God, and. 
become a castawai/f. Ele^ption^ therefore, as it is spo-; 
ken of in the Scripture, hath been grossly misunder^ 
fitpod ; for there is no such thing there as any etectioil of 
ipdividuals to fixud salvation, independent of the ordi<^: 
nanc^of tlie Church. Election is^a inward andspi*; 
rittia} grace ; but there is i^p such .thing administered 
to 9)an without some outward sign. A man might tell 
U3 that he is ordained to preach the Gospel : but wat 
know this cam never be without the laying on ofh(m4s» 
He may tell, us he is one of God's elect ; and if tbo, 
reality of his election were to depend upon his own re<^. 
port^ how should we confute him, although he were' 
guilty of all manner of . wickedness ? If we believe 
him on his own authority, we may be tempted to be as, 
wicked as he is ; and multitudes have, by this doctrine, 
corrupted ope another, and fallen into what is called 

• Anotfaeir proof of this argument may be found in 1 Cor. viii.. 
11. " Through thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish for 
xvhom Chrsst diedf The true notion of predestination is to be' 
met with in £ph. i« 11, 12. where those are sard to be pred^^ 
tinated to the praise of God's glory who trusted in Christ, Our^ 
attainment of eternal happiness is the consequence of our belief >af' 
Christ,"* and the irreversible decree of God is, that thosK^ that be. 
lieve ip him should not perish, and this is probably the only sense' 
in whiph the doctrine of predestiuatiouand election can be main-' 
tained from Scripture* 



Antinomianism ; a neglect of God's comnlandnlents, ag 
Bot necessary to those who are elected independent of 
works and sacraments. To secure us from all such de<^ 
lusions, God bath affixed some outward sign br pledge 
to all his inward gift^, to assure us of their reality, and 
prevent imposture. Therefore, where th0re is an inward 
calling, there is an outward calling with it ; where there 
is regeneration, there is the Sacrament of Baptism ; and 
the Gospel j^pQwsof no regeneration without it I might 
shew how this doctrine of absolute election is disbon* 
ourable to God, and contrary to his most expre$g de- 
clarations. How it encourages some to presumption^ 
pride, and ungodly living* ; and how it drives others 
to despair and distr^ctiop ti ^^^ hsi^e nof^ nor can 
bring themselves to an assurance of their own personal 
election to the favour of Gpd : but my business in this 
place is only to remark, how convenient this doctrfne i$ 
\o all those who do not come to God iu the ordinary 

* I reipeQiber a wpmap iu ^ country parish, who used to bo»st 
inuch of her own txptrienceSy and insult the people of the church as 
reprobates ; goats who were to be placed on the left handy at th^ 
day of judgtfiept ; while she and her party were the true elect, the 
$^€ep whp \f ere to be placed pp tl^ right hand. Such was the usual 
•train of her conversation. But after a tin^e, I heard that this 
fleet lady was gone off with the husband of another womap. She 
was a severe Ccitic on the Clergyman of the parishj as ope who had 
lir^any Popish actions, because he made a practice of turning to the 
£ast when he repeated the Creed \ and though he was much at- 
tended to as a prf ac)3e^, she saic) it aU signified no more than the 
barfcitfg of a dog. 

t When Dr. Sparrow was Bishop of Exeter, there rarely passed 
a day wtLout a note or notes brought to Priest, Vicar, or Header, 
fpr ^he prayers of Hhe congregation^ for persons troubled in mind or 
f^ustied ; which, as some judicious persons conjectured, was oq-^ 
casioned by the frequent preaching up of the rigid FredesthiatioH 
dpctfipe^ in sQme pl^ce^ in that city. 

Pref^pe to the View of the ?«««. 
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^yof bis institutions, nor can prove thfemielves to be 
anembers of his Church. 

A second doctrine, on the ground of .which men 
place themselves above the Church, is, that of imme- 
diate inspiration. For if men are now receiving nevr 
direction from Heaven, and God speaks in them ag 
he did in Moses, and the Prophets, and the Apostles^ 
they have no need to consult either the Scriptures 
or the Church : for they are independent ojf both, anc| 
. have an higher rule. This is the reason why no im- 
pression can ever be made upon a Quaker, by argu- 
ments from the Scripture. He answers that the Scrip- 
tures (as applied by us who do not understand them) 
cannot be' brought in evidence against him; because 
(t^ speak in the Quaker language) he has within him- 
self the same spirit that gave forth the Scriptures; and 
the Revelation which has past must ^ve place to that 
which is present. Nothing blinds the eyes of men so 
effectually as pride : whence he who is vain enough to 
believe, that he is under the direction of immediate 
inspiration, must believe many other strange things. 
Such people therefore never fail to despise the minis* 
try and worship of the Church, and make light of ali ito 
institutions. The Apostles of Jesus Christ foreseeinfg 
by a true revelation, that there would be false pre- 
tensions to inspiration in the Christian Church, as 
there were false prophets among the people of the 
Jews, giv6 us warning not to believe every spiritj (that 
is, not to believe all those who pretend to speak by 
the spirit) but to try them whether they speak by the 
spirit of truthj or the spirit of error* There are .ma- 
ny good rules to direct us on this occasion : but there 
is one which every body can understand. The spirit 
of truth is the spirit of Jove, and peace, and unity : the 
spirit of error is the spirit of hatred, and contention, 
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anddiccordt The former tends to unite men into one, 
body ; the tatter sets them at variance, and divides^ 
tbem into parties. Belovsd^ saith St John, let us lw)e 
one another; for eoery one that loveth is born ofGad^ 
a^d knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth not 
God*- When the great rule of Charity is broken, and . 
Sfnen lay claim to the spirit of God while they h^ve no 
title to it, then they are open to the delusions of evil* 
spirits : and accordingly many have uttered hideous 
blasphemies, under a persuasion that they are speaJui^ 
by the spirit of God, .§ome have proceeded so £ur 
as to personate God himself ^« Certain it js, that 
the sect who have departed farthest from the Church; 
and it^ ordinances, are the most forward in their pr^. 
teosions to immediate inspiration ; and even whem 
this is pretended to in a lesser degree, a contempt f<^ 
the Church and its ministry seldom or never fails ^o* * 
attend upon it in the same proportion |. 
^ A third doctiine which makes theChur^liv of no e& 
fect^ is the sufficiency of moral virtue ; and a periloun 

* In fhe beginning of this century, there was a sect of Camuar 
QuakfTi in London, in ^hose assemblies persons of both sefxes^ 
particularly young girlB> pretended to dellvei^ ptophecies^ with ' 
8tiau|« 8cre»miogs and distortions. One of these people, (horrible • 
to rd^e), was s^eo. to take apotb^r by the arm, and lookiag him l 
broad in the face, said, Do you npt acknowledge me to h^ the eternal . 
end unchangeable God f To which the other, falling down and 
trembling, ianswered, / do mckn'o'uiledge thee, 8ci^ Mdny fine people 
from the coiirt-end of the towiij who would ha>re paid but little re^ 
(spect to tbe- benediction of .« Bishop, were^es bending tbeir 
)cnees, for a Uessiug, to these frantic fem^es, St^^.View of the 
Ifimes, vol. 4, p, ^35, 

f Tbe author of the Snake in the Grass prefixed a most exceU 
^nt preface to that Work, on the Enthosidsra of :^;»^onf a Bonrign^n; 
^Jiewing the original andtextdency of hers ajXd every other delu- 
E(ion of the £a«ie kind^ wbi^]^;j)|%fl».e the XffB4&v. wiU do we^lta 
ponsult, 






insff^ it is. It comes for.ww4 <Wt|i t uni^ wber 
fyc% liimlH^tbath letisof the Q^p€l;(hno of EntHiiAMnp^' 
or Predefdoitian. For on.tbU; gcpupdi^ iK)«kD.QaQ4> 
be of no Churchy oi i)9 »ect, por eveo » ChrigtiaB ^« 
liever ; because moral Im^iflit^. which forbears ti^via|( 
and cbeatiog» may be found i«^.Tui4L,9F JlP^ jy^a^^ 
Wb^ people would appear to i^ .what t^ef aieop^ 
aAd . endeavour to supply their ^eC^pt^ by >6»e word$-. 
and plausible pretences, we call \bem hypocrites : nni 
L will assure the reader, there is. a great deal c^ eant 
IB tbe worldf betide that of fanatjciam and affecMi : 
devotion* Impiety can act the hypocrite iipon oooeif^' 
sipii, and magnify mqral virtue when it ia set in op^ 
position to the Love.Qf God. It is. not unusual for. per- 
spis to pmise, a man's ; character ; not becau^ : they ' 
lov$ his virtues^ but because^ they hate bis rival. Sa 
ilo some bad men praise morality, because t^ey.bate < 
devotion. This i^ too frequently the case, with those 
who make a false estimate fxi what they c^U MkigMd 
life; leaving out tl)^ duties most es^e^tinl to ftbejife of' 
a good Christian } and these are a very large party. ; 
Ifereay. and schism, tiJl they turo.intO proflig^acy, . 
never fail to descant upon the sufficiency of oooral . 
dfitww ; and in this they are joinj^d; by the whole tribe . 
of Deists, Iniidels, and Moral Philosophers^ who. are » 
glad to hear of a rule of morality, (iiucb, by . the way« » 
as themselves are to define and determine) which wUl . 
serve them as a substitute for the Christian . lUe, and ' 
aU the forms of Church devotion. Here also we find - 
those Cshristians, who live in the habitual neglect of 
the means of grace. I have heard people who never -. 
were at the altar, and perhaps never intended it, corner > 
forting themselves with this consideration, that they 
never did any l^arm to any body : when they should 
rather have asked themselves^ what good they ever did 
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to thraiselted, or to ithy body else, (o^ the Ityoe 6fGitdt' 
Without which all the virtues of man are notlubg ; 
and if he |)laces any dependence upon them, they ans 
i^orse than nothing. If a ^an, is to be saved by the 
Christian religion, he mu3t.b() a Christian in his life : 
bat simpk^oraij^ ■ is not Christianity: it has neither 
faith J hope\ charity^ prayer, fastings nor almSj which 
are the duties of the Cbristiah life. If we mean to 
serve God, we must serve him in his Church, and con- 
form to it6 ordinances. If we do good to our neigh* 
bours, we must do it on a principle of faith ; and a cup 
of cold water given on this principle^ is of more vidue 
in the^ sight of God, than all the treasures of the In* 
dies, if they are distributed from the proud heart of ' 
unbelief: and he is certainly in unbelief, who doth 
not direct himself by the rules, and act upon the prin* 
ciples, which God hath delivered to the Church. 

Nearly related to the sufficiency of moral virtue, 
is the^ principle of sincerity^ which was set up in the 
last age, is sufficient of itself to justify man in the 
sight of God, independent of the authority and bene* 
fits of his Church : so that if a man be not a hypocrite^ '- 
it matters not what religion he is of. If sincerity, as 
such^ independent of any .particular way of worship, 
can recommend man to the favour of God, then there • 
can be no difference as to merit between a sincere . 
martyr, and a sincere persecutor : and he that burns a 
Christian, if he be but in earnest, hath the same title 
to God's favour, as l>e that is burnt for believing in 
Jesus Christ. This position, (in the sense of it) ab- 
surd and monstrous as it must appear, was the support 
of a controversy in this kingdom, in which a Bishop 
led the way*, and was followed and applauded by all 

* Thusjdid the famous Bishop Hoadley comfort ftli the Secta* . 
ries and Enthusiasts of his time ; " When you are secure of your 
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ike libertines and loose thinkeffi of the natioi^^ who 
forqsaw that the a;rgument M^ould end in the dbsolu** 
tion of the Church as a society; and therefore, the/ 
iQfuie him a thousand compliments. 

If we consider how the mind of man is influenced 
by custom and education, and that his conscience and 
aplf-approbation will be according to his principles ; 
then we shall see that sincerity, if admitted^ would 
sanctify all the wickedness under Heaven. St* Paul, 
W a jze^ous Jew^ verily thought (that is^ he wa&^:sinT 
cerelj/ of opinion) that he ought Jo do manj^ things coh^ 
trury to^ the napfe of Jesus of Nazareth i so he perse- 
cuted the Christians furiously^ and breathed out threat^ 
enings and sla^ghftrm Now as : hfi. had a good mean* 
ingjn aliihe did,, jto what end was he converted,^ when 
l^is sincerity would have sayed-him in his former. way ? 
After his ^oaind Was better enlightened, he pronounced 
himself .to have beep the greatest ofsifimers^ for what 
he had done in the sincerity^qfAis heart. 

Thus it would be4o all other cases; he that acts 
sincerely upon bad principles^ must be a bad man ; a 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit ; and, not 
he that commendeth himself is appraojedf but whom the 
Lmrd cdfHmendeth. Upon; the whole, he that will be 
aavedf must be saved in. the way whichCjod hath ap- 
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integrity, before God — tbis will lead ypu not to be afraid of the 
tetror^ of meQ, or the vaia words of regular and nnioterrupted 
ftnccessioiiy jiuthoriratiVe DeneSictions, excOmmunicationb-^nul* 
)ity dr ^^idity of ordinandcfs 'to thei^ople on account of niceties 
andtnfle^yor any otker Uie*iyke.dreafi)«." I can venture ta say, 
tl^cre.never >ya$ a\f|ause tapre effvctuaUy battled and exposed upon 
earth, than this of Bishop, Ho^dley, against the Churchy and 
Church Communion, in ^e 'tvro I^etta's and ihm Rtpfy of Mr. 
Wittim 'Lofo; which every Cl^rg^cfittn of the Church of Engird 
ought to read^Hhat ke may kncHir what gvouihd hastands upon, an^ 
^ agcuoK wbatr coemiei. i|«, may b%calle4 forth to mpiinuin i;. 
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^Offit^, and ntft ill My Wttjf df h)ft 6#fL ^^"l^^^lF^ 

Wltiy' pemiftsiorns^ve inety Kat^ t&kkl ' tfp; thrbtigHthi 
t^ejudices of eAxxc^^SMi; <ft' {\!it^^X^ 
ttim^heiirtsl all of i/?hich ttfe nHteed do betted than 
attlkiM, having fi^ fbutidfitUbii btft'bitth^t 16696^ b^tom 
bf^umkn imagitotion^ on whidi ' ia/t built alDW^'Vi'^ 
iHtms of the iligMt; and all-tbe httrisles in the #<fria:- 
'• If^hese d^ttnnthoi'dMdufitletfidrt, immedititelii* 
ipirattm^ f he isuffifetentey of moYijtt vtrfu&y and JniNSiafc^ 
Itofr fiH>w ii^im^Vjf, iiert^true; it w<4iild^foll6ir^!tTiat 
6t^ is^tiri^se; ihVi<yirs<st«i^^^ Fortf 

hibr*a^poinls a' Vteible-^utdi and^ it^ t^rdinMJ««»;'^6 
mecdltory t6h)at^u¥'iiHinA)^ of tM^kitigdomof Hea^ 
ireii ; »6d if he htgBiti ih^^s^ iif Myilti^A^^ h^^^ 
fa^tffe Church such as wttt tb bi satid; Aikd y^ti' with 
all this, has another j>rirtH4^c way of saving nie«^^ by a 
secret decree whicK hai* na !*jga*d' to any biitward 
means; he is inconsistent in ^Of^daining thein.' And 
alstir, as the dbclrtnfe of MmediMe Inspirdtioh^ op new 
Revislationj without ahy signs or crcfdehtials fi'Oiiii Hea-^ 
Ven, opens a way t<> every ik)SsibIe delusion of the 
mind, either from its otirti vain conceits, or the sug« 
gestibns of evil spirits ; God most be improvident; in 
not securing us against stfch dikigerovid imp<)sitioti8, 
wbici;! inay introduce all kinds of wickedness into the 
world) under the sajiction of a divine authprity; an 
impostor having nothing to do^ but to persuade hiixi« 
self, as any madman may do, that he acts by -immediate 
inspiration. Widi this pferstiasiOii,^ men have butcher-^ 
ed one another to make b)l)ody bapti^fha ; have ' s^ 
themselves up as kings^and rulers of the new Jerusa* 
lem; have taken plurality of wives, and blasphemena* 
}y personated God himself*. AH the 'disorders of 

* See Ross's View of all Religious parficutftrly USe accOfiut of 
Anabaptif ts of GexmaDy* 
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'%Ae llurt'Mntiipf were committed by fanatics, whoi m^ 
-0umeda privilege of seeking the Lord^ and consultingy 
-Mid receiving answers from him ; while their mMs 
' wet^ bent npon the most horrible crime9 of rebellion^ 
roMbery, sacrilege, persecution, and murder* 

Then as to moral virtue, if that can Mve those who 
are not added to the Churchy it must fbllow, that fnan 
never wa3 lost, and that Christ need not hav« coAe 
into the world* If sincerity in atiy^pelrsuasifoi}^ ^g^d 
*or bad, will recommend us tp the^ fk^w of God ; t beti 
. wiU lies, if we do but believe tUem, ^tisww all the-pur* 
.poses oCtrMh: then there ni no diflfepence; between 
ipiodand evil ;' and it cannot be- w0rtb while td^. con- 
vert Jews, Turks, or Heathens; to the Gospe^ because 
'4tbey are4M safe in their own yfdij. Suqh are the'pleae 
hy which some 'men of neee8sity,vMd - scftne of malign 
nity, seek to justify themselves,- w^a they leave th^ 
Church, or des{Mse or neglect its ordifiatices* But the 
foundation of God standeth sure. 
■ After what hath been said, few words will be want- 
ing to convince any thinking person of the dangers ^nd 
evil consequenices which must attend the sin of cause- 
less -separation. 

If men for salvation are brought out of the world 
into the Church, they cannot possibly forsake it, 
without hazard to their sfilvatibn. — If tlie promises of 
God| and t^e means of grace, are committed to the 
Church, we lose them when we leave the Church t at; 
least it will be very hard to prove that we carry them 
away with us : and who would chuse to be under any 
uncertainty in a case pf such importance ? 

Another evilifi that of breaking; the great rule of 
charity in our worship. We are commanded to glori- 
fy God with >one mind and One mouthy tind ^11 t&^peak 
the seme things How contrary to this is the practice- 
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of following diffcrctit ways of worship, some tbtaliy 
disngreeing with others ; and some not deserving the 
name of any worship lit all ; for in some of oih* as- 
ceinblies people meet for no purpose but to helar one 
another talk. There is do praying, no confessioQ of 
gins, no absolution, no thHnksgiving, no Litany, no Sa« 
craments ! We read, that the Apostles, when the Ho- 
ly Ghost descended^ wdre all with one accord h^ one 
place ; and so ought CbriAians to be, if they would 
preserve the presence of the spirit amongst them, who 
is the spirit of unity. And as the spirit of unity in wor- 
ship disposes men to a more peaceable and , chaiitable 
temper ; so the spirit of division and fanaticiism is at- 
tended with violence and bitter nesK of language^ .and 
an intolerant persecuting humour toward all who are 
not fanatics ; especially toward the members of the 
Church of England, which is deservedly placed at the 
head of the Protestant Reformation *« 

* An duthor who put out ft Syllabui afLectttreSf in the year 
ir7St on the Frinciplea if Non^confar fnity , speaks in the person 
of Jesus CThrist, npon the tribiniatl of judgment at the last day, and 
supposes him presenting to the world, on that tremendous occa* 
yion, his faithful sertantSf the non-conformist roinistefs, as the 
(reat objects of his favour ; and at the same time sending off those 
Aolj/ tffrantii the bistiops of the Church of England, into everlast* 
ing fire, with that dreadful sentence — Depart ! And what are 
they to be damned for ? Because they could not approve of Noh'^ 
eonformitif ! a religion of negatives ! They saw enough of its 
fruits to dislike it in former times, from its first appearance in thii 
kingdom ; but they did not see, as we do now, that its end is ui* 
^dclity ; to which it bath been tending for naany years past, anc) 
halh now attained it in the writings of Dr. Priestley ^ and the Uni* 
tarian Association. TTiese Lectures, with this dreadful sentence 
of damhation'to the bishop?, by Brother Robinson^ were approved 
by the Easter Association of Essex, at Harlow^ and recommended 
to the Sister Churches by order of all. June IS, 1778. Of what 
character must these Sister C^urcjiei be, if they are of the bams 
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There is also great hazard of losing the doctrines 
wheti we leaV^ the worship of* the Church; Whfeh the 
teq tribes revolted from the worship ait Jeirusaleni, 

■ " • • • ■.!«•. 

I • ■ I ■ 

Mpirii with Brother Bjohhison f • Surely they are not thaefe virgins^ 
preseoUble to a meek and mencilal Savicmr,- who prayed Cor fct» 
niurderers,; ,bi;t unmecclful harlots, cursing and damning ^ihe esta- 
blished Church for retaining episcopacy. Had there be^n no 
iion^conformity, the poof bish6psi might have escaped likd other 
Idien, and have been entitled to their chahce of rterty, throogli 
'the merits of their Redeemer, who died f6r them, and fbr edl meoy 
aiid sent forth the first bishops', by. his own immedia^ authority* 
!\Viiat ii^ould such Non-confortjnists do, if they had it ^ jt^eir (U)wery 
who are provoked to such uncharitable ravings under the' present 
most'miid and moderate state of the Church of England ? 

!But'the niost superlative instance of fknatic malignity I ev^r yet 
law, is to bb found- in the works of Milton, whose nxiligx^ity was 
rendered more malignajot by the depr^sed ^nd afiSicted cpnditibil 
to which the Church was then reduced. He was a man bf a bright 
and perfect imagination, and gifted with a wonderful choice of 
beautiful and descriptive expresSidn, ' But the weapo6 is theworso 
for its sharpness, when malice hath the handling of it': and iteiagi« 
nation is a mirror which can reflect the hros of hell as well as th» 
lights of heaven ; of Which, I think, w^ have an example in thtt 
following invective against the bishops of the Church of England : 
* But they — that by the impairing anid diminution of the true faith^ 
the distresses and servitude of their country, aspire to high dignity, 
ride, and promotion here, after a shameful end in this life (fwhich 
God gradt them!) shall be thrown down eternally into the darkest 
and deepest gulph of hell ; \vhere under the despiteful control, the 
trample and spurn of all the other damned, who, in the anguish 
of iheir torture, shall have no other ease than to exercise a raving 
and beastial tyranny Over them, as their slaves and negroes, they 
ihall remain in that plight for ever, the basest, the lowermost, the 
Qipst dejeetedy most underfoot, and down trodden vassals of per* 
ditioo/ CoQclusion of Milton's Treatise on Reformatianf voL I. p. 
f^Y^m If it were put to my option, whether I would be an ideot, 
without a single faculty of mind, or a single sense of the body ; or 
whether I would have MiltorCs imagination, attended with this 
iery spirit of faoaticism \ I should not hesitate om moment ta 
4iterpcune« 
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they soon lost the truth of their law, and fell int« aA 
idolatrous worshipping of the calves they had set up 
in Dan and Bethel. Their government was troubled 
with great disorders^ and their confusion ended in 
their utter dispersion. When men leave the worship 
of the Church, it is very 'natural for them to become 
ijisaffected to its doctrines; and they^ who hate the 
Christian Faith, will take part with those who are 
against the Church ; because they foresee, that if the 
Church be destroyed, the faith will be lost ; as the 
light goes out when the lamp is broken. One of the 
■lost blasphemous books that ever was written in this 
«oqntry against the Christian JPaith, was all of it ap- 
parently directed agamst the Church : on which consi'^ 
deration, many, who then believed the Christian doc* 
trines, w^re drawii in by a disaffection to the Church, 
to take part with an infidel. ' . 

S. I am to remark farther, that with those who arc 
ignorant and ill-instructed in the nature and use of 
the Church, tliere is a perverse prejudice in favour of 
preaching; ami coilscquently a shocking neglect of 
ihoMo clulic^s wljicU belong to the people* . It is a fine 
rauy wiiy for people with itching ears, to bear a preach- 
rr tulk them into Heaven ; while they heglect all the 
rnorr OMsontiol parts of divine worship. Many hear a 
S^.rinoii with th(5 same vain curiosity as people hear a 
Aji^.rcii upon a stage, and consult nothing but their 
oivii liiwiHVAtutin. And while the whole ^f the minis- 
I'liiil duty is supposed to consist in preaching, a man 
♦vliOciiM hiiwland rant is tempted to take himself foi' 
H iii)nif:l(u'of Josus Christ, without any regular mission ; 
of 'vhid) %()rt wc have multitudes in this kingdom at 
Ijiift tUm* : and it is to be feared they are increasing, 
f ( jb un liurominon thing for persons of all persuasions^ 
t^i man in ihogamc Churth to hear the sam^' preach- 
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•r ; many of whom have no communion with one an* 
other at any time ; how is a preacher to please such a 
mixt multitude of hearers, but by leaving the Church 
of Christ out of the question, and preaching a loose 
sort of Christianity, which will fit them all? Perhaps if 
he were to speak the plain truth, and, from a sincere 
regard to their souls, give them such information a$ 
they stand in need of, many of them vp'ould- leave him 
with indignation]: as there wete those wfeo^ would walk 
no longer with Jesus Christ, because they were notable 
to bear the things that were spoken by hind. There is 
a fashion of inviting people to comi to Christy without 
telliilg them where and how he is to be found. Be^- 
^ides, it is a great mistake to suppose, that the whole 
of religion consists in bur taking of Christ ; it is begin-* 
ning at the wrong end : for Christ is to take us, as be 
took the little children in his arms, and gave them his 
blessing*. He said to his disciples, ye^have not chosen 
tne, but I have chosen you. There is a covenant 
between us and God, into which God, of his infinite 
grace, takes us : we do not take him, neither can we ; 
and this confines us to the ordinances of the Church, 
which are not of us, but are the gifts of God's free 
grace to us miserable sinners : and Christians are united 
to God, and to one another, by the services of prayer, 
and the participation of the sacraments, more than by 

♦ Mr. Locke, in his "Reasonableness cf Christianity {2l strange 
piece of divinity) is in the same mistake. He makes baptism a 
visible act^ \vhereby those, who believed Christ to be the Messiah, 
received hiih as their King. So again in the same style, he says, 
that by baptism men enroll themselves in the kingdom of Jesus ; 
which is but to say in other words, that they write their own names 
in Heaven. From fuch language as this, it is too apparent, that 
Mr. Lockers ideas of the Christian Priesthood and sacraments wei% 
MCMcdiDgly lov. 
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the bearing of the worc| of God without them ; whicb 
many hear for reasons i^f vanity and unckaritableoes^. 
Who are the be&t friends every minister bath in his pa^ 
risii ? Tbey who attend the prayers and sacraments 
with kirn ; i^vho are edi(ied by bis priesthood as well as 
by bis prtachwg ; and are active in the great work of 
their own salv^Ltioor 

S. As the latter times of the Jewish Charch i^er9 
tery corrupti and the doctrines of God were render^ 
of none elBTect by the ioventions of vfk^n : it is ^reeqi-f 
ble to tbe prophecies of the New Testament, that of* 
fences must cfiWie amongst us; that men nju^t ari^ 
oBl of the Church) peaking perverse things, to drtfm^ 
matajf disciples after them : aI$o that many will not ai^ 
dUi^ sttind doctrine^ but heap up to ikemselv^es teacher^ 
(of their own appointing) having itching ear4* 

These and m^ny other }ike passages give us jsotace, 
liutt there must be a ftdling off from the faith, with con* 
fusion and dii^agreement in the Christian society. If 
1V0 \ook at our o\tn Church, we have but a melancholy 
prospect; and cannot help observing, that it ap- 
proaches too near to the state of the Jewish Charch 
before its destruction. As they had corrupted the 
doctrines of Moses and the Prophets, and in conser 
tfuenceof itwere divided into sects (for as truth 4ji;»rte|^ 
error always divides men) so have we corrupted the 
doctrines of the Gospel, 'and are miserably divided in 
consequence of it; 1 could name some doctrines^ which 
if our Saviour were now to deliver in the metropolis of 
London, with the same freedom and autlK)rity as h^ 
did in Jerusalem, I verily believe he would be perse- 
cuted and put to death by people called Christians^ 
as he was of old by those who were called Jews. The 
Church of Jerusalem was infested witii temporising 
and philosophising Jews, who were farthest of -fitU 

4 
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tfthers from the fiiith, while they affected to be wiser 
than all the test of the people. The Sadducees belier- 
€d neither Angel nor Spirit, and said there was no r*- 
fiurrection. The Herodians were politicians and men 
of thB world, who flattered Herod that he was the 
MessiEth. The Pharis^s were a proud and sanctified 
^ect, very godly in out\v^Td shew, but full of hypocrisy 
within. They justified themselves and despised others, 
Hid not good enougb to stand near them, or belong to 
the same Church with them. Of the sect of the Esse^ 
nes we have no particular account in the New Testa- 
mi^nt; but from all we can Ifeani, I take them to have 
bfeen the Quakers of that time, who had thrown off all 
<;xtferndl rights of wori^hip, and affected a reKgion per- 
'f6ctly pure and philosophical. The Sadducees were 
tb^ Sociiiians of Judaism; who had nothing spiritual 
belonging to them, j^nd had reduced their law to an 
empty form. The venality and avarice of the Jews of 
b\ir' Saviour's time, was notorious, and proVoked his 
indignation. Their temple, filled with buyers and sel- 
lers, was turned into a den oif thieves: and, God 
knows, there is too much of a worldly traffic amongst 
lis ; which is too fdr gone to be reformed, and too bold 
■fo be censured — venduntur omnia* /, 

4. Biit whatever abuses there may be in the Church, 
it h our duly to make the best of it. The Church is 
6ur spiritual wi^Mer ; and we may apply those words 
pT the wise man, despise not thy mother when she is 

• "CHURCH LIVING. 

^* Two thousand pounds ready for the next Presentatioa to.a , 
^ Rectory of adequate value, with immediate resignation. — ^Tbe 
** Advertiser is 8ixty.»fivr years of age, Apply tq Mr. — s— Attor- 
« ney, Holborn/' 

Pcrjurj/^ which is now in a very growing state, may, in time, 
come to market with as much boldness as her sister Simofiy baUi 
'96^6 for liiany years pastt 
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old; not even if she should be in rags and dotage. The 
doctrine of the Church of England is, by profession, 
still pure and apostolical ; and, whatever faults it may 
have contracted, it cannot be worse than the Church 
tihicb our Saviour found in Jerusalem ; yet he sull 
recommended to the congregation, the duty of obedi- 
ence to their spiritual Rulers. The Scribes and the 
Pharisees sit in Moses' seat ; all, therefore, whatso^ 
ever they bid you observe^ that observe and do. \ Bad 
4ft tiie Church then was, our Saviour never forsook it; 
hixt taught daily in the Temple : and his Apostles at- 
t^ided upon his worship at the hours of prayer ; and 
probably continued so to do, till they were dispersed* 
Neither Christ nor his disciples ever considered the 
doctrines of Church-authority, and Succession, and 
Conformity, hh raifi words and idle dreanis, as our So- 
ciniauii have done of late years; and after what 
imth been said, their views want no explanation. 

.5. In our l)ehavlour toward those who have depart- 
ed from us, let us nut, who honour the Church, fall 
into the error of those who despise it. Let us not 
betray any symptoms of pride in censuring with seve- 
rity, but rather, with hearts full of sorrow and com- 
passion, lament the diiferences and divisions which 
expose the Christian religion to the scorn of its ene- 
mies. Infidels are delighted to see that Christians 
cannot understand one another ; for thence they are 
ready to report, that there is no sense amongst them 
all, nor any reason in their religion : for that, if 
there were, they would agree about it. In this also 
the Papists triumph; they boast of their advantage 
over the Reformed, in that they are preserved in peace 
and unity *, while we are torn to pieces with factious 

* But see Moshcim's Ecclesiastical History ; where be proves 
by incontrovertable evidence, that the Romish Church has not a^ 
vays maintaiaed her boasted unauimity* 
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ti«d divisions. Hence they reflect upon the whole Re- 
formation, as a natural source of confusion ; that they 
belong to Jerusalem^ and we to Babel : that when we 
leave their Church, the city upon the hill, we never 
know where to stop, till we get to the bottom ; that is, ' 
till we have run either into the madness of enthusiasm, 
or the profaneness of infidelity. Howsliall we stop this 
wide mouth of scandal, while appearances are so much 
against us ? However this reproach doth not reach us of 
the Church of England ; who, in doctrine and profession 
arc where we were two hundred years ago. Let those 
who have kft us try if they can answer the Papists 
upon this head ; it is their business to account for the 
confusion which they only have introduced*. 

If the Clergy of this Church have any desire to pre* 
serve it, they must consider for what end the Church 
is appointed. A Christian Church is a candlestick, to 
hold forth the Light of the Gospel. When it ceases 
to answer that end, it is of no use as a Church ; and 
the woild may do as well without it. Great things 
have been attributed of late times to moral preaching ; 
but there is no such thing as telling people what they 
are to do^ without telling them what they are to Ae- 
iieve; because the Christian morality is built upon 
the Christian faith, and is totally different from the 
morality of Heathens. Deism, so called, is a Religion 
mthout Christianity ; it has neither the Father, the 
Sob, nor the Holy Ghost, into whose name Christiaqs 

* It is too much the fashion of the times to divide the (^luistian 
ReUgjion only into two classes, one including the Papists, and the 
other x:omprehendiug the motley herd who are disunited from the 
Church Qi Rome, and who are all distinguished by the general name 
of Protestants — Whereas the Sectarians are many of them as wide^ 
ly removed from us of the Church of England, as we are from tl)9 
jPApistSii 
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'^ iff OUT notice* [Deism fairly stated by a nuirdl Pkt* 
losopher : p. 5, 6, ?•] See the whole book, whicb 
proceeds on this principle : that natural religion being 
admitted, it must be a perfect scheme^ a compleat 
structore ; and that Christianity, as a superstructure' 
is unnecessary ; and it is lamentable to^ee whiat ad«. 
vantage this author takes of the unguarded coiicessioiii 
of some celebrated Christian preachers and c6ntfover« 
sialists of the Church of England, who did hot forese^ 
or did not consider, the consequences of their doctrines^ 
Dr. TayloVy some time since a dissenting teacher ai 
Norwich, a man of considerable learning, was the au« 

thor of certain Theological Lectures, which I have^ 

- ...... 

reason to think have met with a more favourable re* 
ception than they deserved among some of the Clergy 
of our own Church, and have been even rec6mmende3 
as elementary tracts to young Students in Divinity;. 
In the first chapter of these Lectures, I find a rule oT 
interpretation repugnant to the rule given us by tHe 
Scripture itself, which directs us to compare spirituat 
things with spiritual^ that is, to compare the Scripture 
with thq Scripture, that we may keep to the true sense 
of it* But here it is laid down as a fundamental ruli^ 
that we should always interpret the Scripture, ib a^ 
fi^nse consistent with the laws of natural religion; 
for that the law of nature^ as it is founded in the un^ 
changeable nature of things, must be the basis and 
• ground-work of every constitution of religion which 
God hath erected. This rule of Dr. Taylor prejudges 
the Scripture before we come to it, and inculcates into 
inexperienced Students of Divinity the very principle 
that hath ruined us, and given us Up as a prey to the 
Defets; ii allows theni the advantage they hav^e CoA» 
tended for^ a^iiist the |iecuUatt diftttrinesof RW^elstttol^ 
as scarce worth any thing at all of our notice^ in com^ 
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parison (yf natural religion. For here, I saj, before 
we descend to the Scripture, we are possessed of m' 
system, founded in the unchangeable nature of thingsr; 
from which, whatsoever the Bible may seem to revea^ 
•we are never to depart. Let us then suppose, that our 
Christian baptism teaches us to believe in the Name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: what have we to 
do ? Natural Religion hath already determined, from 
lie unchangeable nature of thingSy that God is but 
d»e person *. Therefore we mtist interpret the fornqr 
of Baptism to such a ^ewe, as tVill still leave this doc* 
trine of nature in possession ; cither by teaching that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are, in reality, but 
me person; or that Jesus Christ is no person in the 
Godhead, but a mere fhan^ like ourselves; or, that 
Christianity is not true, &c. go in like manner, by 
•hother anticipation, natural religion makes every 
ftiHin his own Priest and* his own Temple : therefore it 
tannot possibly admit the true and proper Priesthood 
of Jesus Christ; but must reject the whole doctrine of 
atonement, and the corruption of man's nature ; for 
this is incompatible with the idea of a natural religion ; 
inasmuch as corrupt nature must produce a corrupt 
religion. If we say that nature is no^ corrupt, we 
overturn the foundations of the Gospel ; which teachet 
OS, that the natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, 'neither can he know them. — Man^ 
it seems, is so far from knowing the spiritual things 
revealed to him in the Scripture, that, as he now is 
by nature, he is not in a condition to receive tliem 
(they will h^ foolishness to him) till he i% enabled so to 

• ^ This (%Qjs Dr. Clarke) is the first principle of Natural lUlp^ 
gi<m.*' See Mr. Jones's Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity ; p. 15, of 
the sixth Edition^ where this is considered morje at large. 
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"o by a new faculty of discernment^ which is superna«» 

tural and spirituaL It is therefore easy to foresee 

what must be the consequence, when Dr. Taylofs rule 

is admitted; and the younger Clergy of this CburcS 

take him for their guide. They will take the doctrines 

of nature, and work them up with the doctrines of the 

Scripture ; that is, they will throw natural Religion into 

the Scripture, as Aaron threw the goW of Egypt into 

the fire : and, what will come out ? Not the Christiaa 

Heligion, but the philosophical calf of Socinus. 

Mr. Locke's Reasonableness of Christianity may be 
read with safety, by those who are already well learned 
in the Scripture : but what a perilous situation must 
that poor young man be in, who, perhaps, when bevcaa 
but just construe the Greek Testament, or before is 
turned over to be handled and tutored by this renowii* 
ed veteran ; who, with a shew of reasonableness, and 
some occasional sneers at orthodoxy, and affecthig 
the piety and power of inspiration itself, has pardj 
overlooked, and partly explained away, the first and! 
greatest principles of Christianity, and reduced it to # 
liingle proposition, consistent with Heresy, ScfaisQV 
^ianism, Socinianism, and Quakerism* 
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#V THE ABUSE OF THE REFORMATION^ ftc 

To the doctrines which are pleaded in defencfe 6t 
Separation, I might have added the Use which has be^ii 
Ihade of the historical ecdnt of our K^formatioh from 
the errors of the Church of Rome. Here the Didsen- 
Icrs'are in confederacy with the Papists against us. Thfe 
Papists olije'ct, that by the fact of our separation from 
tfiei'r Church, tYie principle of separation is admitted ;' 
and being once admitted, it will multiply sects and 
divisions amongst us^ aiid justify them all, as much as 
it justifies us. This is the very argument, which the 
Dissenters have repeated an hundred times ; and they 
borrowed it originally from Rome, whose emissaries 
were detected among the Puritans in the days of 
Elizabeth, feeding them witH reasons and objections 
for the amlti plying of schism, and the weakening of the 
l^[tt8C0pBl Church of England : and God knows^ they 
tded but too well. However, the link which 
4ie8e two parties may easily be broken. They 
96^ that the Reformation of the Church of 
was a separation from the Church of Rom% 
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pf the 39.0)0 kind, and on the same principles^ with the 
^cp^ratiQn of our Dissenters, But to say this, is 
to "assert, that the Pope had a legal authority over 
t/ie Ghtfrch of England ; when in fact it was an 
wsurped authority ; and the Church of England re- 
fol*J[tted itself, ^ a national Episcopal Church, on the 
8^*0 und of its original independgi^ce on the See 
^ JEloine. Therefore, till our Sectaries have given up 
^'iVi^ point to the Papists, and made the Church of Eng- 
^3tjd legally dependent on the authority of Rome, the 
^^4S^ of our Reformation aflGords n6 precedent to their 
*^4watioii. This Bishop Hoadley Knew ; therefore he 
^Vlowed tfeqi gLUthojrity of the Church of Rome, and 
^^de the Beforiiiation of this Church a forcible se- 
-S>aratio0, or schism, that all the Sectaries might be 
Justified by our example. But he ,gaes to a greater 
length: he. maintains, that we did not reform, because 
the 4pctriaes pf the Church of Rome were actually/ 
4:orruptj but bec^iuse we thought them so; putting pur 
^e£brm.ation on the foot of opinion, not of reasotiable 
jugbty and actual knowledge : and opinion being once 
AdaiijUed as a rule of Reformation, will hold as good 
jigaiust JUS, as against the Papists : nay, it will stop no 
where, till it make every man a Church to himself; 
39ritb aUiCh doctrines as he likes, and without any one 
Ipjbriatiaa ordinance whatsoever. When we descend 
fp tea3P0 a>nd authority, a weak cause may soon be 
^y^rthrpwn ;. but if opinion is to justify, the Quakers 
gnay stand their ground; and so may Socinians, Ma- 
fapoietans,. Jews, and Heathens ; because the opinions 
ojT^x^, fto.m the force of custom and habit, will go 
3rijl^.,the persuasion ip which they have been educated. 
The Pa^pists wish to put all Reformation from their 
Church, on such a foot, that the principle iaay be 
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mined by its own absurdity: and in this our Sectaries, 
with Bishop Hoadley for their advocate, have given 
them all tte advantage they can desire. 

Popular power is another engine which hath been 
tamed against the Church ; that is, against the autho- 
rity of God and his ministeris ; and if this is admitted, 
then must that be. right which the people set up, 
whatever it may be. All unlawful authority affects to 
ride in upon the backs of the people : and the patriots 
of Pagan Rome, while tliey trampled upon captive 
kings, and looked upon all nations as made t6 be their 
slaves, were always flattering the people of their own 
commonwealth, with the conceit of their own majesty. 
The Geneva discipline went upon this prihciple; and 
they were followed therein by our Puritans and In- 
dependents* But the Scripture is so expressly against 
it, that its friends were tempted to corrupt the text of 
the New Testament, to give it countenance. In the 
History of the Ordaining of the seven Deacons, in the 
sixth chapter of the Acts, the text says — -whom JVE 
pmy appoint over this business — giving the appoint- 
ment to the Apostles. But the words were altered 
into — xohom YE may appoint — giving the appoint- 
ment to the people. One of the largest and the most 
numerous folio editions of the Bible ever printed in 
this country, which is that oi Field 166"0, several co- 
pies of which are still to be seen, upon the reading 
4^ks in our Churches, has this corruption ; as many 
Others had from tlie years 1 640 to \660. Field^s edi-^ 
tion was worked off in the time of the Usurpation, and 
vas to have been publbhed under the authority of the 
Parliament ; hut not coming forth till after the Re- 
^ration, the title page was changed, and it made it« 
•ppearaoce cum Privilegio. 
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!Frpm this falsification of the Apostolical History, it 
Is easy to foresee (and every yioung reader shonld be 
aware pf it) how the English History, , particularly 
that of the last century;, must have suffered under the 
hands of the same pai t^; what falsities and . forgeries 
must have been propagated^ to conceal the truth, to 
defame and blacken the best characters, and tojusti^ 
the worst Sometimes these bold experiments brought 
the authors of them into great embarrassment. Mr. 
BojcUr^ iu two of his editions of his Saint's Everlasi-^ 
ing Rest, printed before the year 1 660, instead of the 
Kitigdom of Heaven y as it is in the Scriptur^^ calls it 
the Parliament of Heaven, (and; if like their o^vn, it 
must have been a parliament without . aJG^), and 
into this Parliament he puts some of the regicides, and 
other like saints, who were then dead. But in the 
editions after the Restoration, he drops them all out 
of Heaven again, and restores the Kingdom of God to 
its place, in the language of the Gospel. Lord 
Brook was one of the saints whom Baxter thus disca- 
uonized; of whose remarkable end Lord Clarendon 
gives an account ; voU iix chap. vi. p. 114. 

But to return to the subject of popular Electiou. I 
have an author before me, a declairaer against Priest- 
craft, who finds the right of the people in the History 
of the Election oi Matthias to the Apostleship. " Mat- 
thiai^ is elected," say he, " to testify that ordination 
might be valid by the votes of the people only, without 
the immediate interposition of Heaven.'' He calls the 
Assembly of Apostles and Disciples, who were an 
hundred and twenty in number, the people; of whom 
we know that eleven were Apostles : that seventy mor^ 
were ordained ministers ; and nothing appears, but 
that (the women excepted) all the rest of this assembly 
were of the ministry likewise.^ But supposing them to 
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young r ine eiecupn 15 rei^rrea to uoq m tne aeter* 
ijjjnation of a Ipt. 57/oe^, f^ord^ shfzp whither of ihesp 
two thou ^qst chos^^» Here thp< immediate ipferposi- 
tion of Heavpn is applied fc|F; but our orator "says, 
this prdjnation ^^s from fhevptes of the people oply, 
T^iAqvffL ^x\y such interposition of Heaven*, Thesp 
two examples may be sufficient to shew the wretched 
shifts, apcj bj>J|d experimpn^ts, tp whiph m^naredriyea 
In t^p haodjing of the Scri^tub, tjo uph^^^^^ 
jphrjsjtian (Jo.ctrii^e of a Chprcji^ l^^mef frpm tjie aur 
jttiority of tji^e pwple. - ' 
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JL HE excellent Hooker^ in the Preface to his Eccle-* 
siastical Polity^ gives us a curious and clear account 
of the aeal and artifice with which the ^ first Puritans 
maintained and recommended their schism against the 
Churcii of England. — But everv member of this 
Church should see, within as short a compass as may 
be, how the same cause (allowing for the difference 
pf times and fashions) is maintained now. 

A worthy Divine distinguished himself some thirty 
years ago, in Three Letters to a Gentleman disseitting 
from the Church of England ; which Letters were 
much attended to at the tinie, and procured the author 
the notice and encouragement of Archbishop *SfecA€r« 
He afterwards reduced the substance of them into a 
small manual, addressed to a dissenting parishioner, 
with the pious desire of guiding him to the Church of 
England: and an excellent little piece it is. But as 
the zeal of our Dissenters permits nothing of this kind 
to pass, without the appearance of an answer, it is pro- 
bable they set one of their best hands upon the work 
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of writing a short reply to it ; that the dissenting pa- 
rishioner might nx>t be guided to the Church of Eng- 
land. This reply, which was printed at Birmingham^ 
(that modern mint of base money, and false doctrine) 
I have, with some difficulty, procured ; and I shall pro- 
duce, in their order, such arguments as I have found 
in it ; from which it will be seen, how the Dissenters of 
^be present age defend their separation. 

h They make very Ught of the sin of schism^ as a 

thing which has nothing frightful to wise people ; al- 

^ though it be dressed up by us in a frightful form,, to 

terri^ the ignorant^ and such as are children in under-^ 

standing. 

Such is the schism^ when it is committed against us; 
but when it comes home to themselves^ they have en- 
tertained a very different opinion of it, and have car- 
ried the principle of unity as high as the most zealous 
of the Church of England, Liberty of conscience^ 
when it operated against themselves, was called, cur-' 
sed Toleration, that hideous 7nonster of Toleration, in 
a book subscribed by the ministers of the province of 
London, Dec. 14, 1647 *r We are then agreed, that 
schism must be of pernicious consequence, and that 
it is a grievous affliction to the Christian society; 
though we are not rightly agreed as to the objects of 
schism. If considered in itself, it is the opposite to 

# See a friendly debaie between a Conformist and a Non-con- 
formist. Edit. 3, p. 76. That the Dissenters are, to this day, 
of the s^Hxe in^o/f ran/ spirit, is not to be doubted; and J have had 
repeated demonstratfcns of it under my own eye, who have seen a 
small minority of dissenters, though unprovoked, stir up sueh i^ 
furious oppositioja against a Church, and its minister, that a good 
man, of ^ peaceable temper, made this reflexion upon it to his 
clergyman :-^* Sir, I perceive we should not have so much as n 
l^n> tp WPrship Pod i^, If they pould prPVPPt it,' 
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St Paul's virtue of charity; as any intelligent person 
may see, who reads the 13th chapter of the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians as a continuation of the 12th 
chapter. And if charity is the greatest of all virtues, 
its contrary, which is schism, must be the greatest of 
all sins; therefore we justly pray against it in the 
Litany. Whether the Bissenters ever follow our ex* 
ample, is more than I know ; though it can scarcely be 
expected that they should pray against, while they 
continue in it, and think it hath nothing frightful to 
wise people. But if we may judge of it by its fruits'" 
(and there is no better rule), what envy and hatred, 
what disputings and railings, what cruelty and persecu- 
tion, what rebellion and sacrilege, hath it not pro- 
duced in this kingdom ? and they who acted these 
things were so far from taking shame to themselves, 
that they laid all the guilt of them upon the Church, 
which they persecuted and plundered ! We should 
be glad to forget these things, but that there are some 
amongst us who delight in the memory of those unhap* 
py times, and chew all the murder and the mischief 
of them over again, which is the case with the author 
of the Confessional^ and other writers of the same 
spirit. As to the corruption of doctrine, which fol- 
lows upon schism, it was so apparent to the actors in 
the schism of the last century, that it forced from 
them that testimony above mentioned, against the cur^ 
sed nature of Toleration. Threescore different sects, 
some holding monstrous and blasphemous opinions 
rose out of the Presbyterians of thit time. Now, to 
make light of all these things^^s if schism, which is a 
root of bitterness, i. e. an active principle of mischief 
iu the mifld, were but a slight offence, a mere scare- 
crow tar wise people, is to deceiv e men, and bring 
their consciences ^nd souls into a fatal snare. Nav, 
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it is not only to deceive them, simply, but with the 
very deception which brought death into the world. 
The tempter suggested to our first parents, that they 
should 7iot surely die ; and that their apprehensions 
of danger arose from the ignorance and childishness 
of their undei^standings,^ 

2, They plead next, that their schism, with respect 
to the Church of England, is no more than ^ separa- 
tion from an human establishment ; for that the Church 
. of England has no foundation but upon the King and 
the Parliament ; whereas the Church of Christ ia 
founded upon the doctrines taught by the Apostles. 

If our Ch'irch has no foundation but upon the 
J)Sng and Parliament, then certainly it is not found- 
ed upon the authority of Christ, and consequently it 
is no Church of Christ. But will any man say, that 
a national Churchy being a member of the Catholic 
Church of Christ, ceases to be such, when adopted as 
a. part of the constitution, and established by the civil 
power ? Suppose it were persecuted by the civil 
jDOwer; and its ministers and worship Avere proscribed : 
.would it therefore cease to be a Church of Christ ? 
Certainly not : for the Church of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, was still the Church of God, though the peo- 
ple were under a cruel edict, not to serve him, aiid 
God owned it as such, and delivered it at last. Do 
the powers of this world unmake the Ciiurch by their 
reception of it, when they do not by their persecuting 
'of"^? Doits bishops and priests cease to be bjshops 
•and priests ? D^ its sacraments cease to be sacrg^- 
ments-? Doth its discipline cease to be Christian 
discipline, and love itSi authority, because tl)e state 
admits of it, and establishes it? I. say, suppose they 
were to declare against all these things, as the Heathens 
'and Jews did in the first ages of the ^ Gospel, their 



dj^cUmtioa would signify nothing: because the Church, 
in its priesihood and sacraments, derives its authority 
only from Jesus Christ, which the persecutipi^ of the 
civil powers cannot reach ; much less can their allow- 
Ance turn it into an human authority, and render it 
of none eflfect. But we shall see hereafter, how all 
tWs is overthrown, by another plea which the Disser^- 
ters (forgetting this) have made use pf to defend theii' 
xseparation from the Churoh of England. ? 

To say, that the Church of Christ is founded upon 
the dacirines taught by the Apostlfes, is a, grogs mistake. 
Doctrines can np more confer authority of office to 
Church ministers, than a statute book in England caa 
make a justice of the peace ; whose power miist come 
to him by personal deput§ition. A written law 4o^s 
nothing, till there, comes an executive power, lawfully 
iordairied, to administer and bring it \o effect Let 
jany Dissenter shew us the .text or doctripe tHat will 
«mke a priest. • We can soon shew him one which 
tells us how priests miist be made, — No man taketh 
this honour to himself, but he that is called of God, as 
was Aaron ; who was called by an outward consecra- 
-tion from a person whom God had commissioned to 
consecrate : and the power thus given descended by 
succession to his posterity. The pow^r o( absolution 
was given by Christ to the Christian ministry, and 
without this power there can be no such thing as a 
•Church of Christ. The priesthood had the pow^r of 
absolution under the law of Moses ; and ev^ji the 
priests of heathenism were never <j|pnsidered as the re- 
presentatives of the people, but oJF the God to whom 
they belong; to pronounce blessings and forgive siqs 
in his name. But the Presbyterians are so far from 
claiming this power to themselves (though supposed to 
be in all the priests of the world), that they mock at 
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in us, and call it popery and juggling ; and a Church 
so rejecting a power essential to the nature of priest* 
hood, is in a state of abjuratioti against its own exist- 
ence. 

3. They say, the Church of England hath imposed 
such articles of faith, as the Gospel hath not imposed; 
for which ihiposition Christ hath given no authority. 

This objection extends to every Church upon earth, 
that requires any articles of faith as terms of Church 
communion ; and it proves too much if it proves any 
thing. The Gospel, it is true, imposes nothing but 
baptism^ and \ts>, faith in the name of the Father^ Son^ 
and Holif Ghost : all other articles are intended for 
the defence apd security of this one in its proper ex- 
tent. And such articles will be more or less, alccord-^ 
ing to times and occasions, as the adversaries of the 
faith assault it on different sides, and with different 
principles of offence. The Gospel does not require 
that we should renounce the world, ihe flesh, and the 
devil ; nor set down the Apostles' creed, as a condition 
of communion: and, if we had a mind to be perverse 
and captious, we might argue, that a man may come 
to a christian baptism with his mouth shut, and not 
say one word for himself, because the Gospel hath 
not set down the form, nor specified the terms of the 
baptismiil covenant; though the intention or sense of 
it (what we are to renounce, and what we are to be- 
lieve) is clear throughout the New Testament. The 
Chfllch of England hath articles expressly against 
Popery : but the gospel hath imposed no such arti- 
cles; it knew nothing of Popery ; and the principle of 
the Dissenters would leave us defenceless against the 
Papists, as well as all our other enemies, and is con- 
trary to the fundamental principle of all society, and 
even of nature itself. We have no occasion here to 
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enquire what the articles of the Church of En<yland 
are; because the objection extends to all articles 
whatsoever, except such as are set down in the scrip. 
turCy which sets down nothing but baptism ; and is so 
brief in its accounts, that every true principle of the chris- 
tian faith might be evaded, if we were to Jay hold of 
some short expressions, and make >them exclusive^ con- 
trary to common rules of reasoning, tlie plainest facts 
and the nature of the case, as some have done ; par- 
ticularly the celebrated Mr. Locke^ who contends, that 
the Christian Gospel has but one article, namely, 
that Jesus Christ is the Messiah ; whereas the one 
great condition of salvation, in the Gospel, is baptism 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
therefore the great and fundamental article of the 
Gospel) is that of faith in Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost 

4. From the preceding article, which asserts that 

the Church of England hath imposed articles which 

Christ hath not imposed ; it is argued, that in opposing 

, the Church of England, they oppose an invasion of 

the kingly authority of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ doth not act in person, but hath com- 
missioned his Church to act for him, and hath promis- 
ed to be with it, and support its authority, to the end 
of the world. Therefore, to argue ybr Jesus Christ 
against his Church, is to set up Jesus Christ against 
himself; and the like objection may be made against 
all the Churches in the world : which, so far as tbey 
act for their own just rights, under Jesus Christ, may 
be said to act against him. Every true Church is 
bound to assert and defend the faith it hath received : 
but its enemies will call this necessary defence an im* 
position^ and then contend, that they are free from all 
obligation. But with what grace doth this argument 
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Come from the party, who imposed their own solemn 
Uague and covenant on men's consciences in this king- 

-doix), at the peril of their lives and fortunes, and pro- 
scribed them as maUgnants if they refused to tajce it ; 
for which there certainly is neither precedent .n6r 

,|)recept in the Gospel? How marvellously do the 

^ jopiruons of men change, when they argue^or them- 

^kcs, and when they argue against us ! 

5. To explain away the offence of schism, it is f5ar- 
tlier argued, that as there were «c/?ww2* among the 
Corintkiavs^ when it does not .appear that there was 
ViXiy separation ; so there may be a separation where 
there is no schism : because Christians may still he 
united in heart and affection^ though ihey perform the 
oi^ces of .religion in difierent places and in difienent 

> w^ays, , ■ ■ . 

The history of facts in this country gives us a differ- 
^ut pro^pectof things, and indeed it is preposterous to 
suppose, that if we sow in schism, ive shall reap in 
unity: or, in .other words, that if we murder and man- 
gle the body of the Church, we shall preserve charity, 
w hich is the life and soul cvf it. It is true, we shall not 
.dispute much about any thing, if we are indifferent to 
ev;ery tbijig : but misguided religious zeal is not of this 
insipid cbanicter. The ordinance of Parliament of 
the nth of August, \6i6, for. putting in e.iecution the 
directory, has these words : — *' If any person or per- 
sons whatsoever shall, at any time or times hereafter, 
i^se, or cause the aforesaid book of Common Prayer 
to be used, in any church, chapel, or public place of 
.worship, or in any private place, or family, within the 
kingdom of England, or the dominion of Wales, or port 
.and town of Berwick ; every person so offending 
herejp, shall, for the first offence, pay the sum of five 

;pp,unds pi; lawful Eaglish money: for the seco«id »f- 
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fence, ten pounds; and for the third, shall suffer one 
^hole year's imprisonment, without bail or mainprize/* 
^^^liis law was one of the fruits of schism; and there 
^ever was a law more severe and cruel. The king 
"^v as then living, and the private worship of. his family 
^^not excepted. Bat these were days of religions 
^>iadness ; we know better now. So it is said ; but I 
<^ar with very little truth. What would not that p^r- 
*Swuting spirit do, if it had power, which is 30 conspi- 
-^uous in the Sjjllabiis of Mr. Robinson's Lectures^, a 
. ^is6'entif?g teacher at Cambridge ? How fresh is tl>e 
j^membrance (or ought to be) of the riots in London, 
•"which shook the kingdom, and brought us so neai ly to 
/Tuin in a few days ; all conducted by a fanatic Pr^sby- 
teriaq, with a rout of forty thousand disorderly people 
at his heels?. And if the principles of fanaticism can 
perform such wonders here, even in a man without 
learning, without parts, without morals, without sense ; 
how dreadful may their effects be upon a future occa- 
sion ! and who can tell how soon that occasion may 
happen ? especially as Dr. Priestley^ another dissent^ 
ing teacher^ is now tlireatening us with impending 
ruin, from himself and his party ; who give us warning, 
that they have long been, and are now, conveying gun- 
powder under OUT foundation J to blow up the old 7:Qtte9i 
fabric of the Church of England ? Neither is that^eal 
totally departed which produced the cruel edict of 
1645, against the use of our Liturgy ; a Dissenter (to 
my knowledge) having been lately heard to declare, 
that every Common Prayer Book in England ought to 
be burned ! and this was from a person, whcJ, abstract- 
ed from these paroxysms of religious bigotry, was of .a 
peaceable and quiet temper ! Add to this, that prac- 
tice, which is almost universal with the Dissenters, of 
forcing their servants and dependants into the wor&liip 
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of the Meetinghouse, however strong their affection* 
may be to the worship of the Church by birth and edu- 
cation. But our dissenting apologist assures us, Chris- 
tians may still be united in heart and affection^ 
though they wprship God in different places : and that 
there may be separation without schism, as there was 
schism at Corinth without separation. But these 
smaller schisms of the Corinthians, which did not ac- 
tually separate them into different communions, were 
yet, according to the Apostle, very reprehensible, and 
of bad tendency ; therefore, actual separation, being 
schism in the extreme, mqst be more reprehensible. 
To suppose it less, is to contradict the reason of things ; 
as if it should be argued, that, because we may hurt a 
inan without killing him, therefore we may kill a man 
without hurting him. 

6. However, if there should be any schism betwixt 
the Church of England and the Dissenters, they say 
the guilt of it is with the Church, who will not yield 
to roeak brethren in things which are confessed to be 
indifferent and of small moment. 

With what propriety can things of small momait be 
introduced, as objections to our communion, after it 
has been asserted, that the Church of England is 720 
Church of Christ f If that objection be good, aH 
things of small moment are superfluous. For who can 
be obliged, or who indeed will consent, to be a mem- 
ber of a Church, which is no Church of Christ ; 
'* Leave things indifferent (saith this reply) as they 
are in their own nature, and as Christ hath left them, 
^nd the separation is over." So then, if these indiffer- 
ent things were removed, the 'Dissenters would com- 
municate with a Church, which is no Church of Christ ! 
Who can believe this ? Is it not much more probable 
hat the Dissenters do not mean to throw up the se- 
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paration for any concessions that can be made by a 
C!hurch, which, in their opinion, is itself separated 
^om the Communion of Jesus Christ ? These objec-' 
tions are so inconsistent, that they leave small hopes 
of the possibility of a reconciliation. For if all these 
small things were removed, still there will remain the 
insuperable (and we trust, uncharitable and ground* 
less^ objection, that the Church of England is no 
Church of Christ ; and that Dissenters ' cannot upoQ 
any principle communicate with a Church, which they 
think to be excommunicate. The case between us is 
very bad under this representation of it ; but it be- 
comes, if possible, more hopeless, in what follows. 

7. For the reply tells us, that the Dissenters do not 
stand out for the tialue of the things required, which ' 
are matters of indiff^erence ; but stand up in defence 
of that liberty J wherewith Christ hath made them free, 
and will not be brought into bondage. 

Do they think then, thatChristhath given therfi liber^ 
/y to break the peace of the Church, for matters iw- 
different? That is, to destroy peace, essential to 
salvation ; to save liberty, the creature of human pride ? 
Another apologist of the Dissenters, the author of 
The Independent JVhig^ puts this matter out of ques- 
tion : and affirms without reserve, that schism is so 
necessary to the preservation of liberty^ that thei'e can 
be no liberty without schism. , What would the Chris- 
tian world be, if this principle were universally fol* 
lowed ? No two of us could consent together ; be- 
cause the one must lose his liber ty, till he goes off into 
schism; so it would break all Christian societies into 
individuals. Liberty and bondage are words of strange 
significations in this land, which it would be tedious to 
display. Only let us distinguish, that there is no 
l^ondage in dutiful submission ; for that is the service of 
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God which is perfect freedom : nor any liberty in lihr 
reasonable disobedience ; for that is the bondage of 
Satan, who works in the children of disobedience, and 
puts them to a great deal 6f trouble; making them 
restless and impatient, and leading them such a weari- 
some lite, that if it were not called liberty, they would 
wish themselves out of the world. 

8. The Church of England is accused of taking 
away the Bread and the Cup, unless people will receive 
kneeling ; and Christ hath not made kneeling a neces- 
flary term of Communion. 

Nor is it necessai'y withrus ; because we administer 
the Sacrament to the sick or the infirm, either sitting, 
kfteeling, or lying. Kneeling is proper to an act of 
devotion ; such the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is 
now, and not a social act of eating, as at the Passover^ 
when it was first instituted. Kneeling may admit of a 
bad construction, because the Papists kneel and wor-^ 
ship the Host : but charity will give it a good construe* 
tion, and then all the difficulty is over. However, let 
us call it an imposition : yet why should the enjoying 
of it be objected to by the very people, A\'ho imposed 
on all that took their solemn league and covenant the 
posture of standifigy with the ceremony of lifting up 
the right hand bare ? But, what is still more to the 
purpose, one of their apologists assures iis, they rpake 
no scruple of giving their Sacrament to all those who 
chuse to kneel in a Meeting-house *. Therefore it is 
not the thingy (though that is sometimes highly ex- 
claimed against)but the enjoining of the thing, that ren- 

• * " In some of our Churches, there are some who receive stand" 
ittgy some kneeling. Nor is there, I believe, amongst our minis, 
ters, one in fi\e hundred, who would refuse to give the Sacra- 
ment either standing or kneeling, to any one who thought either 
€i these the fittest posture of receiving/' Dissenting Oentlemex/s 
^nsucr to the Rev. Mr, White's Three Letters. P. 21. 

6 
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ders it ofifensive ; and it appears from this case, that 
Dissertters will do that to please tl^emselves which they 
will fiot do to please God ; who hath enjoined us all 
to be at peace with one another, and to agree in his 
worship. . , 

Sponsors in baptism, and the signature of the cross 
are objected to- But the first is only a prudent pro- 
vision, as a farther security for the child, if the parents . 
sboiild die, ot be of such characters as renders them 
uilfit foi* sponsors ; which the child cannot help. The 
signature of the Cross can give no offence (as one 
should think) to any person who delights in the me- 
tatovy of the Gross itself. The purest ages of the Gburch 
used it on all occasions, particularly in exorcisms^ 
which wei^ anciently a part of baptism, and there are* 
some pretty clear intimations in the Scripture for the 
use of some signature on the forehead : and the first 
of all signatures is that of the Cross. For motives of 
worldly traffic, the Dutch, instead of preferring it to a 
place in their foreheads, trample it under their feet r 
and our Dissenters reject it from an affection to their 
schism. If the Papists are superabundant and super- 
fltitious in the use of the Cnoss, what is that to us ? If 
they repeat the Lord's Prayer twenty times in ^n hour,' 
afe we not to repeat it all *. 

9. It is farther objected to our Church, that the peo4 
pie have a right, an unalienable right, to chuse their 
6Wn ministers; ^hich with us they are not permitted 
to do. 

As for the patriotic term unaiiefiable, it is applied 
to the rights of nature^ which are unalienable because 

* See the use of the Signature of the Cross in Baptism, fully an4 
learnedly vindicated Ib Bcnnet's Abridgment of the London Cases^ 
cbap. vi. 
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they are inherent. But here it can only mean, that the 
Dissenters claim it, and are resolved not to part with 
it. On this part of the subject, I must lament with 
tears in my eyes, the great abuses in the Church of 
England, in respect to patronage and admission into 
Church-livings. But in bad times, no regulations are 
sufficient to secure us from corruption ; and even the 
very means appointed to keep out bad men, will let them 
in : for there are times, when persons of no conscience 
or character may act with impunity ; and the worst of 
men are>the most ready to play with all religious se- 
curities. That this case would be mended if the choice 
of ministers were always with the people, is by no 
means clear. For m>thing is so common as for peo* 
pie to be divided in interests and affections on very un- 
worthy motives ; and thence many great and scanda- 
lous disturbances arise ; and a parish is so divided in- 
to parties, that perhaps the^ do not come into humour 
again for some years. Besides, suppose a Socinian 
should have got possession of a pulpit, and preached 
the people for a/eze;of the most active^ noisy ^ and 
cunningj who overbear all the rest) into heresy : 
whom would they chuse, but a Socinian, at the next 
vacancy ? And would it not be much better that 
an Orthodox minister should be put upon them ? If 
the people have this right, then all the people have it ; 
and consequently a Socinian congregation have a 
right to chuse a Socinian minister. How the Scrip- 
ture hath been handled, as to this affair of popular 
election, was noted in the Postcript to the Essay on 
the Church. 

10. Though the Dissenters have no ministry by 5iic- 
cessiouj they makfe light of this defect, and think they 
are as well off'as we are, because they say, our right 
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Bf ordaining came down to us through the channel of 
Popery. 

Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, in a Church, were 
no invention of Popery, nor is our succession any 
more affected by Popery, than the Apostles' Creed, 
'which is also come down to us ihrouoh the cha?me/ of 
Popery ; and so is the Canon of the Scripture itself: 
yet we take the old Creed and the old Scriptures, and 
think them as good us evier. The Church of Rome is 
yndersuch an opprobrium with Protestants, that it ib^ 
a convenient bugbear, brought forward upon all occa- 
sions by those who want better argument, to frighten us 
out of our Church principles, and cover the weakness 
of their own innovations. But the succession of 
Church offices is no more affected by the errors of 
Popery, than a man's pedigree is affected by his bodily 
di^emper, or the distempers of his parents; and if the 
man, by alteratives and restoratives, is cured with the 
blessing of God, he returns to the state of his purer 
ancestors of a remote generation^ i\. self-originated 
upstart, who has been railing at him for things past, 
in which he had no share, may take his name, and 
claim his inheritance ; but when his title comes to be 
examined, the true right will appear, and justice will 
take place. 

If we trace the pedigree of the Church of 
England far enough backwards, we find a Christian 
Church of the Episcopal form in Britain^ with an in-* 
dependentrightand authority of its own^ before Austiri' 
set his foot in the country, as messenger of Rome. At' 
the Reformation, this Church did but return to its' 
original rights, with an Episcopacy indiJpendent of the 
Pope, and enjoyed it for some years, with tlie general 
approbation ©f the people, and there was no such 
thing as a J^resbyterian in the nation. It was approv- 
voi.. V, G 



jtA wA cpi^fitulate^ for its felicity by the x^ormd 
of other countries : and even Calvin and B^ then 
little thought that they ^hpuld have any foUowerp so 
madj (I U36 their owa word) as to reject s^ch m 
jEpiscopacy as ours, which ha^ freed itself from tbe 
usurpation of the Papacy. Calvin, in his Epistle to 
Cardinal Sadolety 3aid of tho^e who should reject^uch 
^ hierarchy, that he should thipk them, nuUg nm 
anath^tnate digno$^ i. .«. ^ ^ that no curse cpuld be too 
jbfMJ fw th^." Bcza would uot believe that .^y 
could reject the order of Bishops in a reformed Church. 
ffiher^ btsuch, said he, God forbid that any mm in 
fits wits should assent to the mad^iess of those men^* 
And iathe saiu^ book t> speaking of the hieraf'Ghj of 
Englaud and her Bishops, he says^ Let her enj&y that 
singular blessing of God^ Zi^ich / wish may be ^rpe^ 
iual to. h^r. Such at th^t time wer.e the ^eatimnents of 
Beza and Calvin : who afterwards found it conveo^eot 
to change their style ; and, when the war was carriefL 
pn against Episcopacy itself, the expurgatorial autho- 
rity of their editors in later editions expunged ihiea^ 
charitable attestatiojis out of their works : which hath 
? very guilty appearance. 

1 L Th^e pisseqters plead, that what is called the 
Act of Toleration, has given a sanction to their sep?.- 
ratioD, ^nd takeji away tlie sip of it. They are " not 
chargeable wijti^ Vchism, since they who h^ve Xk^ pam^ 
er of continuing or altering our Church at their plea-f 
mre^ have givcf^ thgm liberty to withdraw, and have 
tjUceo ^ir pjacasof worship under their protection j^ 

If I undfiTtstMLd this plea right, it is a milUtoo^ 

t __ _ 

* 44 Traei. de MinU. Evang. ab Hadr, SaraVf Edit. Belgo« e • i^ 
^ • t Chap48. 
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about the neck of all the rest ; because it shews, that 
the apologist of the Dissenters hath argued without 
principleSi and so hath fallen into a manifest contra*'' 
diction. -He began with mocking at the Church of 
England, as having no foundation but upon the King 
and Parliament : or, as another Dissenter hath ex- 
pressed i^ in the like insulting strain, as ^' built upon 
the foundation of the Lords and Commons^ the King 
himself being the chief corner stone.'^ And thejr hav6 
argued, that it even cetees to be a Church of Christy 
because it acts under the allowance of the civil pow- 
er. Yet in their own case, the King and Parliaiment, 
\jy an -act of grace, can make schism to be no schism! 
The protection we have from the civil government is 
cast in our teeth, as a disadvantage, which extends even 
to the unchurching of us, and throwing us out of the 
kingdom of Christ ; but the same thing (supposing 
&effl to have it) takes away from them the guilt of 
their sepai^tion ! And thus they give to the King and 
Parliament, theprivilegeof God himself, who only can 
forgive sin ; which is more than we ever allowed them. 
. It is a very false suggestion, that our civil govern- 
aient can alter the Church at their pleasure. There 
is^ indeed, a sense, in which it may be said, that a 
man has ppwer to do whatever he can do by force 
wd violen(% ; but still there is an essential difference 
between the power of force and the power of 
right and authority. The Church of England 
never can be altered legally ^ without the consent and 
act of the Convocation, who are a part of the con- 
stitution ; and if it were otherwise done, it must be 
done by an act of violence, against the rights of Eng- 
lishmen, for Englishmen do not lose their rights by 
being Christians and Churchmen ; as their enemies are 
inclined to have it. There can be no power of autho- 
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rity in laymen to make or unmake a Cburcb, any 
more than there can be a power in the Church to ftiake 
or unmake the civil constitution ; and nothing can con-i 
found these powers bu( an overfoearing principle of in-r 
fidelity : from which m^y God deliver us : who hath 
promised th^t the gates of Hell (the judicial power of 
the adversaries of Jesus Christ) shall not prevail 
against us. Suppose the civil power should make an 
act, that the King shall ordain priests, or that priest3 
shall not baptize children^ nor consecrate the sadra* 
ipent, what would suclj an act signify? Therefore, 
they have not the power to alter the Church at their 
pleasure ; for this might be their pleasure, if their 
wits, or the grace of Ood were to forsake them. 
Such a power, if it w?re claimed, was never exercised 
even by Heathen persecutors. However, the Dissen- 
ters do not seem unwilling that such a tyrannical pow- 
er should be exercised, and appear to relish the idea of 
it, if it be but turned against the Church of England. 
No one spiritual act can be exercised, nor is it claimed 
by the civil power in this country; which can neither 
baptize, nor ordain, nor absolve, nor consecrate, nor 
excomipunicate ; although the Dissenters, in the heat of 
their zeal, have givep the stat^ a spiritual power, and 
even more, over us and themselves too. But the state 
can say, who shall or shall not partake qf teipporali*- 
ties : ^nd this very state will say, some more, some 
less, as long as the Church accepts pf their protection, 
?ind enjoys a legal maintenance and support under 
them. Worldly politics in such a case will be sure to 
interfere, ^nd abuses will arise. Churchmen will be 
apt to accommodate themselves to the views and incli- 
nations of the state, or some of the acting members of 
the state, who are their friends; their doctrines will 
change with the tiiAes ; their conscience \yill become 
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too flexible dnd easy, and the people! whom they 
teach will be in danger from them. There is no con* 
venience in this world without its inconvenience. 
When the state was schismatical ia the days of the 
grand usurpation, the Church of that time could find 
no suchrsin as sacrilege m the Scripture, for the fear of 
giving offence to their patrons^ who were deep in the! 
guilt of it ; and the Assembly of Divines (as it was re- 
marked long ago by Bishop Patrick) avoided all men- 
tion of it in their Annotations. 

13. The Dissenters hold themselves blameless, be- 
cause many persons of the Church of England, and 
flomeofgrefllt and popular character, have justified 
and even applauded their separation, 

I ^nd great stress laid upon this circumsiaticd, 
wbicH is blazoned out with pompous words and splen- 
did quotations, as well of what hath been v, spoken 
(or so reported) as written. But the fear or favour of* 
meii, especially of men too attentive to the interests 
of this world (as some of their friends have certainly 
been) is a very unsound bottom for the Dissenters to 
rest upon % a^d so they esteem-it themselves, when it 
is on our side. But if any fal^e brethren amongst us 
^ke part with them, all such are excellent men, ornd^ 
n^nts of the establishment^ and of unanswerable au- 
thority. Sometimes the Dissenters are all for the 
Scripture ; Jesus Chf ist is their only King ; and to 
bim they appeal for the rectitude of tlieir proceedings ; 
but if they find a flatterer amongst us, they make tlie 
most of bim; and some such are always to ba 
found ; for all are not Israel that are of Israel ; and it 
doth not follow, that a man must be true to the Church 
of England, because it hath introduced him to a seal; 
in the House of Lords. Temporal considerations 
))riog some men into the Churcbi whose b^rts aod «& 
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fections never were, nor ever will be with it. Of islich 
no honest man can approve; and therefore tbeappro^ 
bation of such, with all their testimonies and certifi- 
cates, is but of little value at last Bishop Hoadlty- 
was of this chwacter ; a Socinian in principle v who^: 
while he was celebrated by the enemies of the Churchi 
of England, (and perhaps assisted toward his advance-^^ 
xnent) for having banished all Mitre$^vi& LordsH^j 
and Spiritual Courfsj, out of the Kingdom of*' Christy 
was, himself, an answer to'every thing he had written^' 
who scrupled not to adorn himself with a Mitre and a 
Lordship in one of the first preferments in thisChureb-;' 
wTiilfe^e- was a greater favourer of those i*4io were-iwil? 
of it, than of those who weife iti it; unless they were!iifr 
it upon his own principles. 

Amongst other bright ornaments of the Church wh^ 
applaud the separation of the Dissenters, the authora^ 
of the Free and Candid Disquisitions are • brought in; 
These are not only tender to the Dissenters, but they 
rather think we shall never do well* without thrtn; that 
they are necessary io preserve the *virtue of the nation' ^^ 
to save our religious liberty : to prevent .the returti 
of slwoery j and to serve as a check, lest we should 
cast afaxiourahle aspect toward Rome. These thingii^ 
are fairly said, btit not truly ;'and if we consider a lit-^^ 
tie farther from ^\^hence they came, little honour will 
accrue to the Dissenters froiii the testimony of these 
autliors. For*itis by no meads ctear that they were 
memba^s of our own Churchy thougb-they most solemn- 
ly and repeatedly professed themselves so to be in their 
work. It was suspected very early, that they were 
not such as they called themselves, but enemies under 
the disguise of friends. Of this their work itself car- 
ries some internal marks, which seem to have escaped 
theiTnr'tiAawares.-^i'7cifwaV^ dd Naturam reciderint 
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sfMt: Tb»aUCb6rof Freeand^ Impart iai CoMiidiifa^ 
ticni Oft th^ I^ee and' Candid Dis^uisitionSy ^re'issed 
thbdlwkh'tlii8*(Aiitid 1751) atid with great appear^ ^ 
aiM6 of reaBOi^y H^ told thetu fartber, '' It' begiits ' 
ndtr td b« reported, and I partly believe it; that an 
emiadM'Dlds^nter, well known by his writing has 
bait a' hand more or less^ in the Disquisitions *.-' But^ 
scAM ftiW> yeatff lifter, iti 1758, when tbis secret had 
been searched a little farther, or had transpired of itself, 
I&i'd^iaift'Mtlior, and I- believe, a very honest one, as^ 
satting^iri>tfaj«-pliliii6ist terfais, that those authors were * 
ai^tiiKUyt Distontef ip^ and taking the party vef^ rounds 
ly -iiWi ih^W ptfevaricationv in these words : " Amidrt? 
^' gk*eat^iMt indalgence^ and id open defiamiee of the 
lai^Si> tbey impugned 'and libelled ourLiWrgy; ahd-ouw 
C^Astitatiori, without thO'leAajst proofs at foixidation ; 
tb«]^: cba*rged otir Liturgy with all the defects, with all 
the fiiuh§,.inbfproprieties, ai^d cork'uptibiiiSj whieh- had 
been^ stt^ested by Papists, Heretids, EnthusiaBts, and- 
the infoiit'inveterate enemies Of our constitution. And' 
forfeair tlief people should say, that an enetny had done ' 
tbrisj theyji by the most solemn and' repeMed insinuav 
ti€>n%» declared themselves to^ be true and- dutiful sorii^' 
^ the established Churckli.'' If, after such profes-< 
sionsjthesewriters were Dissenters, their Disquisitions^ 
eichibit sttdi a scene of treachery, prevaricationf, self- 
Mlulationf, ""and ingratitude, to the government f/>2(fer* 
^^Mcb, and the established Church z^/f A which they ^ 
lire, as is scarcely to be paralleled in history. 

On this supposition, all the fine things those authors^ 
thought fit to say of the Dissenters, and their virtues, 

♦ Page 59- 

t Case of the Royal Martyr considered with candour, p. 359> 
334. 
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and the nature and merits of their separation, are of 
no authority ; for that Dissenters should praise Dis* 
senters, is nothing wonderful : bu^ if Dissenters did 
thii, under the nam6 of true and dutiful sofis of the. 
Churchj then such praise is against them in every 
'word of it. What sort of principles they must b^ 
which can reconcile men^s consciences to such Jesuiti- 
cal frauds and disguises, they who practise them are 
bound to consider. 

If the Dis^entiers think they can justify their separa^ 
tion by tlie pmUe of men,; let them proceed fairly^ 
and take it, such as it is, all together. They should 
remen)ber and estimate properly, how much of .-it. 
comes from the bench of. our Bishops, and »hoirv 
much from the. seat of the, scornful; how uni- 
versally tliey are befriended and admired by Deists^ 
Free-thinkers, Socinian Philosophers, and loose liv- 
ers ; who delighting to see the Church opposed,, and . 
Christian people divided, are exactly of the same opi- 
nion with somepf those great ornaments jof the efta^ 
bUshment of whose testimony our apologist hath so 
loudly boasted. "/ heartily thank God,'' says the 
author of the Independent IVhig, " that we have 
Dissentefs, and I hope we shall never be without 
tJiem\': 

13. The last and the most genjeml arguments on which 
the Dissenters depend ; and wBich, if it were just, 
would render all other argumentslpuperfluous, is this ; . 
that all men have a right to judg\indchugefor them'- 
stives in matters of religion. 

This is an extensive principle, which justifies all 
§ects, and 5>upei>iecles all institutions and sacrament^, 
nhatsoever. It also shews tlie Dissenters of this day, 

» Vol. iii. 2^3. 



wtio.haiyie recourse to it, to be quito a. diiSSu^ut .cla8$ 
of meiii from the Puritans in the days of JSlizabeth; 
for here they extend their claims from .schism up tQ 
heresy, and beyond it, even into the privileges and 
immunities of infidelity itself. The Puritans formerly 
judged against us in our disc^ipline ; but the Dissenters 
and their friends, now judge against us in our doc- 
trines* For thus saith the author of the Independent 
fFhiffj another apologist of the Dissenters. — " No 
man ought to pay any submission to that doctrine, or 
discipline which he does not like ;" and the war, which 
was once carried on against Prelacy and Ceremo^ 
nieSj is now turned against Articles and Creeds. 

If the Dissenters at large have this right of chusing 
what they like, and rejecting what they dislike : then 
the Quakers have it ; and why not the Jews and the 
Mahometans ? For, I desire to know, what there is 
betwixt us and them, but matters of religion. 

As to this affair of chusing, especially in matters of 
religion^ there are strange examples of human per* 
verseness and wickedness. How often did the people 
chuse new Gods ? Heresy is so called, because it is 
a doctrine which a man doth not receive but chuse for 
himself ; and if his choice is of rights .there can be 
no such thing as heresy in the world. But heresy is 
reckoned among the works of the flesh ; and they 
Aat heap up teachers to themselves, are said to do it 
of their own lusts. Thus every case becomes despe- 
rate; for lusty being an irrational, brutal principle, 
hears no reason ; and nothing but disorder and con- 
fusion can follow, when this principle takes the lead 
in religion. When men took wives of such as they 
chose, and had no rule but this rule of choice ; the 
earth was soon fllkd with violence ; and if men may 



tii£e what tfaey'clbse iff itli^^ sects an<f divisiotiflf/ 
striftrani* ^mr^xi^ rcBdlfon and sicrilcgcf,' Withdot^ 
eht}/ must beHhe^conaeqiience*: ^d' 50 it ii^ alrefaidjf'* 
rcteCttdi^d in the aimals erf this kingdom. 
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AN ACCOUl*T OF THE FIRST SEPARATION OF THE « 
0I8S'£NTiERS FROM THE CHURCH OF E]»*GLAND;. 

X HE preceding Short View of the Argument' be- ' 
twixt the Church and the Dissenters, having brought?"' 
the authors of Free and Candid Disquisitions on the' ^ 
Liturgy of the Church ofEnglandj under our iconsi- '' 
deri&tion; I cannot help mentioning oh this occasioii; ' 
that I have a manuscript in my possession of seventjr- 
two sheets, containing remarks on that work, writtcii 
immediately after its publication, by one of thfe best * 
scholars and best divines of this century. 

The public never did, and probably never will, re- 
' ceive any information from these papers ; but to me * 
tliey have been very entertaining and instructive. la 
one of the author's notes upon a large qiititation from 
the Epistles of St. Cyprian^ I find the foUowrn'g ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the schisirt; which 
hath troubled the state of the Church, more or l^saj 
«vdr since the Reformation : and as thi*^ little tv^ork' 
may fiall into the hands of some readers* who never 
heard, whether our Dissenters originally divided^ 
from us, or vitfrom them ; it may be useful to shew* 
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how the case stands. The fact is tliis : they went out 
fromusy after the full establishment of this Church. 

* For, in the year, 1548, 2 Ed. VI. the Archbishop 
of Canterbury^ and twelve of the other principal 
Bishops and Divines, joined in a commit tee^ drew up 
the form of celcln^ating the Lord's Supper ; and, after 
that, of the rest of the Common Prayer ; chiefly from 
the best />ri/wi/ire formularies' of public prayer they 
could find ; which was soon after confirmed by autho- 
rity of Parliament^ with this testimony subjoined, viz. 
that none could doubt, but that the authors were inspired^ 
0nd assisted therein^ by the Holy Ghost. At the same 
time, (as Nickp/s^ in his Defensio Ecclcsite AnglicamB^ 
observes) it was the peculiar happiness of our Refor^ 
mationy tliat it had been established by the concurrent 
authority of Church and State, so wc enjoyed the 
most perfect agreement and unanimity of all orders *of 
men among us ; the very name of those swarms of 
sectarists (the filthy pollutions whereof have, sinccj in^ 
Jectcd so far, and wide) being then not so much as 
heard of in our land. Neither did any one, either at 
home or abroad, (the envy, ill nature, heterodoxy of 
C^alvin only excepted) charge us, in the least, with 
any remains of Popish leaven, as mbtt with our ser^ 
vices and orders, or any thing that looked that way : 
but all men honoured our Church, as the most holy 
mother of the people of (;orf committed to her, as wefl 
as the most sti^nuous opposer ot Antichrist, and the 
chief bulwark of the liejormation. And so matters 
continued : not a dog moving his tongue^ or sowing 
the least seed of schism, or dissent ion j to corrdpt her. 
Till under the persecution in Queen Mary's time, 
when, many Hyiog, (as it was to he expected) into the 
IVulestant States abroad, there settled themselves into 
Utile Chapf^lrii^s or Churches, by permission of the 
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piagistrates^ according to the order of the Common 
Prayer^ and service of the Church of Engtaud. Only 
at Frankfort y one Fox^ a man of a turbulent innovating 
«pirit, with others associated to him, were drawn int<» 
fondness for Calvkfs plan (schisniatical as it was^ 
from all Christian Churches since the Apostles) and 
piade themselves a new farrago oi public prayers^ as 
opposite to the Engtish, and consequently to those of 
all the primitive Churches^ as they could devise : which 
upon Queen Mary*s death, they brought home with 
them: and, in preaching and writing, endeavoured 
to forcCy or palm up6iv4lie people ; but yet, without 
any direct and open schism : till one Cartxcright^ in a 
theological disputation held at Cambridge before the 
Queen [Elizabeth] being rebuked by her for his un- 
reasonable and turbulent manner of conducting him* 
tself in it, thereupon went off, full fraught with spleen 
and spitCy to Calvin :^ from whence returning, with 
new ulcers added to his old sores, and causing fresh 
disturbances, he was expelled his, college, and depriv- 
ed of the Margaret Professorships by Dr JVhitgift^ 
who was head of the same college [Trinity] and Vice 
Chancellor oi the University. Whereupon, with 
pthers of his own Calvinistic cast^ he began to set up 
bis novO'puritanical schism^ with classes, conventicles^ 
Sec. in avowed contempt and rebellion against the 
Church. The smoking brands of which fire of schism 
being blown up by the tainted breath of his followers, 
broke out, in half an age, into a flame that once set 
three kingdoms into a blaze, brought one of the best 
of Kings to the block, extirpated episcopacy and tha 
peerage^ so as without the visible interposition of Pro- 
vidence, there appeared no more hopes of their resto- 
ration for ever. Neither are the coals of the old 
prands yet quenched, but they burn still under the 
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embers X)( sedrtmiy wherewith they are raked up, and 
threaten, yet, new and worse Jires^ perhaps to the 
civil^ J;)Ut certainly to the religious state of things 
j^mong us ; which God avert V 

This good man did notlivfe to see the^Jismembering 
l>f the British empire, by the separation of the Ameri* 
can colonies, begu^.and carried on by the same par- 
ty both here and tbexe, tp the loss of so many thousand 
live^and the oppr-essing of the people with new and 
fndless burthens of taxes. , So notorious was the case» 
that even the gendemen of the army who had an oppor- 
tunirt^ of ma king proper observations, and were properly 
disposed to make them, brought home this report with 
them to the mother country, that if the Church of 
England had but obtained that timely support in the 
colon iesi for which it had so often petitioned, the 
American rebellion bad never )xappened ; and if this 
government ^lall be m remiss toward itself, in the 
mother country, as it has been toward the colonies^ 
the same evils wi|.l soon break out at home. 
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iNO mat can «atisfy himself or otfiers about the Origin of 
£vil : nvtd to give an account of nian^ without any account of 
e^'d, is td do littk. Tli^e question being for too deep for us, we 
musfl te contended Vvilfa such a view of the subject^ as the Gospel 
presents to i)te ;.and this should make ns easy, till \ve have fiirther 
lights, afid stifonger faculties; 

The diiieiples of Jesus Christ, seeing a man- whohdd been 
blind from his birth, proposed Ifhe case as a difficulty for which 
they were ftot able to account : ^ Master, who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he \> as born Wind * ?' They expected tliat 
their Master would consider the question As they did ; but instead 
of this, he fabe«f iiicli a view of the case, and gives such a solution 
of it, 1^ <hey had not been iiMte to conceive. He go^s at oYice to 
the fnya! cause, for which this, and ^11 other examples of evil, are 
pei*ttiitted irt the world ; the glory <tf God. — Sti^ange, that God 
should be glorified in evil, by which he seenis to be cbshonoured ^ 
but so it is*. ' 

If we BiAk our^dves by what causes such or such strange effects 
come to pass; exp^riJ^nce teaches tis how' hard it is to answer 
theque^don: hvA if we ask, for what end, the enquiry becomes 
liiore hopeful, as well as more useful. In the ways of God, the 
grounds- and reasons, oti w*hich the Divine justice plroceedi, are 
¥iit of our sight ; vvhile the endt, which the Divine goodness 

• l9ha'uu%, (SMSennwVm.) 
T8X. V. H 
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has in view, are open to our sight, and level to our capacities. 
This we suppose to be the reason why our Saviour gave a turn 
to the question, so different from what his disciples expected. 
Neither hath this man dnned, nor hu parents, said he^ t. e. so at 
to account for his blindness ; but he was bom blind for this end, 
that the works of God migkt be made manifest in him. 

To all questions of the same kind, the same answer will serve. 
Evil is permitted in tie world, that God may be manifested to 
us as the author of good* The sun is iievef so glonous as at bis 
rising, when the shadoM s of the night fly before him. The Crea- 
tor might have blessed us with perpetual day ; but his wisdom and 
goodness are better understood in the victory which light obtains 
over darkness. And it is not cleari that good can be effectually 
distinguished, and received as what it is, till we have had the 
opportunity of comparing it with its contrary. The attributes 
of God were more fully displayed in the restoration of a man 
who was bom blind, than if be h^d been bom with his eye-sight. . 
The physician derives his honour, not from the healthy, but from - 
the sick; and the health w^cb comes after jsickness is doubly 
valuable.— ITie mind may be ins^:isihle fof its preservation^ and. 
yet feel and understand the blessing of sl recovery. Sensations of ^ 
wonder and gratitude may be excited in the patient himself, and 
in the friends who are witnesses to hie» cure ; of which they would * 
have had no experience, but for the evil of his disease, and the - 
unexpected blessing of its removal. 

If, on such an occasion as this, ai^ one were to dwell on the% 
difficulties of the case, the. symptoms of the distemper, the skill 
displayed in the cuce ; and all with a view to the honour of the . 
physician : tlie patient would be a strange man, if he should be 
oflemledy and mistake ^U this for a reflection upon himself^ ^pd 
nis late infirmity : he would join with delight in recounting the 
wonders of his deliverance, and in magnifying the skill by which 
it had been brought to pa^s^ Yet such is the absurdity of human 
wisdom, that the pbilusophj of the present day is offended with 
an Heathen, if he speaks truth like a Christian. Pliny, the n^tu« 
ral historian, observes, that the weakness and misery of man 8 
nature is such that it seems- a sin to b^ borg. A Christian editor 
takes it as an afiront upon juimself ;. and puts the following not^ 
upon it — Hcec humancc nature. cQnvicia a vera phihsephia mi:^^ 
ini^ abhorrent. 
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Isvery ChristiaUj >whose eyies are really opened^ may apply what 
I have said to himself. — God is the Physician ; his power and 
goodness are magnified in healing the infirmities of our nature.. 
If we feel ourselves offended with the consideration of this^ that 
offence is one of the worst symptoms of oqr disease. The weak* 
ness of human reason^ says the great Pascal^ appears more in 
those who are insensible of it^ than in such as know and confess 
it. We have no honour to maintain agaipst our Creator ; and his 
honour may well consist with^ our abasement, llie apostle wa« 
convinced of this, when he said — Most gladly will I glory in 
mine infirmities, that tlie power of Christ may rest upon me. 
But such doctrine as this never did, nor ever will, agree with hu« 
man pride, which pleases itself with other sentiments ; how wise* 
ly and justly it will soon appear from what follows. Yet, after all 
that can be said, the Pharisees will still ask with a sneer upon the 
goodness of God, arc we blind? Blessed and happy is he who 
icaii reply Against them — Otu thing I know, that whereas I wus 
blind, now Iste^ 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 



CHAP. I. 
Of Man under Sin^ 

jLIUpiING the state of man*s innocence, tti hAtmotkj 
wds established between the body and the Spirit. Th& 
ruling principle preserved its superiority, and the in« 
ferior was tinder du'e regulation : the appetites were 
subordinate to the will ; sense was governed by reason ; 
the body was subject to the spirit ; and all were in 
obedience to God. Peace was the immediate fruit of 
this subjection ; ttnd immortality would have been its 
reward. But it is the uniform doctrine of the Scri^ 
ture, that since the entrance of sin, human nature is* 
become degenerate ; and that under this degeneracy^ 
sense overcomes reason, the appetites corrupt the ^^11; 
arid the will is so ihclined to evil, that it cannot be^ 
turned toward God, till it is called and moved thiref& 
by his grace. When the Scripture speaks of itoan hk^ 
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this state, it represents him as alienated from Godj 
darkened in his understanding, averse (o righteous- 
ness, in captivity and bondage to sin, and subject to 
wrath and condemnation. Tlie reason and equity of 
all this I am not enquiring into : I speak only of the 
fact; and it will appear frons the Scripture, compared 
with the natui'al state of man, that the fact is as it i» 
here represented. It is not necessary that we should 
take a large compass in order to shew this: the Apostle 
St. Paiil^ who insists frequently and earnestly upoa 
this subject, hath saved us the trouble, by collecting 
into one view the most remarkable passages in the 
Old Testament relating to the depravity eof the human 
character. 

In his Epistle to the Roma7hf, he begins with des*- 
cribingthe deplorable corruption of the Gentiles under 
their apostasy. And as the Jew was apt to value him- 
self upon comparison with them, the Apostle checks 
his vanity, by informing him, that nature is the same 
in all men : that the Jew had little advantage of the 
Heathen, except that the oracles of God nere comnnl-^ 
tid to him. Coming still nearer to the point, he asks, 
What then ? are we better than ihey ? No, in no wis^^ 
for we have before proved both Jews a?id Gentilesy that 
they are all under sin. Then he proceeds, to con6rm 
this by an induction of particulars from the writings 
of the Old Testamentv "As it is written; there is 
none righteous, no not one ; there is none that under-^ 
standeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They 
are all gone out of the way, they are together become 
unprofitable, there is none that doth good, no not one^ 
Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their tongues 
they have used deceit ; the poison of asps is under their 
lips ; whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness,. 
TJi^ir l6et are swift to shed blood. Destruction and 
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misery are in their ways : and the way of peace have 
they not known. There is no fear of God befor*^ 
their eyes." These expressions, collected from the 
Psalms and the Prophets, are to be understood as 
evidences of the proposition before advanced, that 
Jews and Gentiles are all under sin : and they mark 
out so particularly the several species of depravity, to 
which the sinfulness of nature extends, that instead of 
searching for other parallel declarations, it will be 
sufficient that we examine into the truth and meaning 
of these. They to whom the Apostle addressed him- 
self, were well convinced of the corruption of the Gen- 
tiles : but they were apt to consider themselves as 
another species of men. They boasted of their /ree- 
dom as the children of Abraham, and had no notion 
of that natural bondage of sin, from which the Son* 
was to make them free. Therefore the Apostle argues 
with respect to them, that as all these things were 
written in the law^ they were spoken to those who were 
under the laWy even to the elect children of Abraham, 
who thought themselves excepted from the rest of man- 
kind, that every mouth might he stopped^ and all the 
world might become guilty before God. A sense of 
self-sufficiency, native dignity, and independence, was 
the ruin of Lucifer: and if there were anything of 
natural purity in man, he might be boasting of it, and 
setting up for merit in opposition to his Creator. Hut 
under the present constitution of things, all men are 
.guilty, and every mouth is stopped : that is, every 
mouth is stopped in reason, though not in fact. They, 
who know themselves, will be silent ; but many mouths 
of the ignorant are still open ; and they will continue 
80, till the great day of inquisition, when the mouth 
of all iniquity shall be as effectually stopped, as it is 
now confuted. And what do we lose by this convic- 
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tion ? Nothing, but the gratification of pride^ a base 
principle ; a lust as hurtful to the spirit, as the foulest 
appetites are to the body. In every other respect we 
are gainers^ We are still m the hands of a merciful 
Being, whom we may safely leave to make fii» owd 
terms M'ith us, and who humbles us for no end, buk 
that we may be the more eftectually exalted. 

But let tts now attend te> the Apostle's description ; 
the particulars of whicharrange themselves under three 
distinct heads : and relate, fi'rst, to the thoughts of 
men ; secondly, to their words ; and thirdly, to their 
weighs. The subject' openrs with these words — There 
is 7ione righteous^ no 720 1 one. The chief thing here 
to be ol>sei*ved, is the nniversaViliy of the corruption as* 
serted. Jews and Gentiles are condemned without thit 
exception of any individual : and tl>is general appli- 
cation of the words, on which the Apostle so much 
insists, will teaefa us how the first verse of the 14tb 
Fsahn is to be underst^d, as I shall take occasion to 
remark in another place. The word righteous is a 
terra proper to a court of justice* The law says. If 
there be a controvert betzveen men^ mid they come untO' 
judgment ^ that the judges may judge them;, then they 
shall Justify the righteous, and condemn the wickeder 
Therefore to be righteous, is to be clear of the offence 
of which any one is accused. But no man ever was>or 
ever will be qualified by nature to abide such a triat 
in the sight of God. The law^ which should direct 
him to perfection, serves only to expose his guilt ; and 
hence the Apostle calls the fewy the strength of sin ; 
the instrmnent by which sin prevails against man, to 
conviet him of unrighteousness* If this be true, how 
is it that the Scripture speaks of so many righteous* 
men, and particularly of the righteousness of Abra- 
kam? The answer is obvious enough, thatf the righ- 
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teousness ascribed to the servants of God, S§ a rights- 
^ousne$s without the law, even the obedience of faithj 
accounted Jbr righteousness. And this commutatioti 
{if I may so call it) is a proof, that righteousness is 
lEiot inherent ; that man of himself is an olive wild by 
nature^ and consequently fruitless ; a branch which 
cannot bear fruit of itself. ArnJ where are we to look 
for the origin of this evil, but in the stock from whence 
all men are derived? It was as impossible for Adam 
to beget an uncorrupt offspring when he became a sin« 
ner, as ibr him to have begotten an angel while he waa 
lunocent This doctrine was preserved by tradition in 
the earliest ages; and the world hath always been so 
fuU of its effects, and hath carried such striking marks 
of it, that it would have been marvellous indeed, if it 
had any where been totally forgotten. Job asks, with 
respect to the birth of man, who can bring forth a 
dean thing out of an unclean * ? And the friends of 
Job were foil of the same sentiments. One of them 
»akh, what is man^ that he should be clean^ and he that 
is horn of a woman^ that he should be righteous ^(9 
Another of them asks nearly in the same terms^ ho^ 
then can ntan be justified with God : or how can he ba 
clean that is born of a woman % f This carries the 
anvij^teousness of mim up to his birth : but the psal-* 
mist carries it still farther, even to his conception : bc'- 
hold I was shapen in iniquity ; atnd in sin did my mo^ 
ther conceive me\. The aniversality of death, as o 
penalty t>pon the posterity of Adam, is a demonstration 
of the universality of sin: for God is neither so un*- 
mindfol of his works, as to permit them to be destroy- 
ed by CM:cidcnt ; nor yet so unjust, as to inftict the 
pumshment of sin, where sin itself is not to be found. 

♦ Chap, xivr 4. f €hapr xv. 4k t Chap, xxv, 4. 

I Psalm li. 5. 

% 
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Death parsed upon all men^ saih the Apostle, for that 
all haoe sinned. If all are punished, all are guilty : 
and thus it appears from the constitution of nature, 
that there is none righteous^ no 7iot one. 

If we now enquire, what are the eflfects of human 
depravity, and wherein this unrighteousness actually 
consists, the Apostle proceeds to inform us, there is 
none that understandeth^ thei^e is none that seeketh 
after God. Unrighteousness is the unavoidable con- 
sequence of ignorance; for no man can go farther in 
bis practice than his understanding and knowledge 
will carry him. Where no wheat has been so^n none 
is produced : but weeds are blown about with every 
wind ; and the matter of the earth, wherever it is turn- 
ed up, shews itself to be already impregnated with their 
seeds. The understanding here signified is not the 
knowledge of arts and sciences, in which men, with 
the advantages of education and exercise, may excel 
by their natural talents ; but that better understandings 
by which we know God and depart from evil*. This 
no man hath naturally; every iinagination of the 
thoughts of his heart is only eviL continually ^^^ It is 
imputed to this depravity of thought, that the wicked^ 
ness of man was so great before the flood ; not of thi& 
or that man in particular, but of man^ of the species. 
What else could produce such universal corruption of 
manners? But it may still be objected, all this was 
^oken of the antediluvian race of men. It was so; 
but what then ? are we better than they ? Noy in no 
wise. And the Scripture assures us, the day of judg- 
ment shall find the world of unbelievers just such men 

f And unto man he said, Bekoldy the fear of the Lord, that is wis* 
i^m^and to depart from evil is understanding. Job xxviii. 28, 

f Gen» vi. 5. 



tia they wi;re in th^ ^&ys of Noah. It does not appeap 
that the ugiderstanding of man ever discovered the trut 
God; but on the contrary,^ that when it was set on 
w^ork, it was apt to extinguish that knowledge of him 
iFV'hich is handed down by tradition*. The world, in- 
stead of knowing God by their wisdom, reasoned them- 
selves backward from that knowledge to idolatryf. 

When the Hebrews apostatized and fell into the 
ways of the heathen, God told them by his prophet 
that they made them idols according to their own un^ 
dersiandiiig % '• and it is remarked of the heathens in 
general, that by professing themselves to be wise^ that 
is, by reasoning on such principles as were borrowed 
from the fund of their own imagination^ thej/ became 
JoolSj and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible 7nan^ ^c. — That 
strange propensity to idolatry, which prevailed among 
all nations of the world, and which no man really wise 
can reflect upon without confusion and astonishment, 
would incline us to believe, there was something of tlic 
nature of that crime in the first transgression in Para- 
dise ; which brought with it an infatuation upon the 
children of Adam, inclining them to prefer any false 
object to the Creator of the world. A charge is ground- 
ed on this fatal error, which is urged with great seve- 
rity by the prophet Jeremiahy and extended to the na- 
ture of men in general. Learn not^ says he to the 
House of Israel, the way of the heathen *. O Lord^ 
thou art great^ and thy name is great in might : (fU 
the wise men of the nations are altogether brutish and 
foolish — the gods that have not made the heavens and 

^mlla, 3im htt Sia ifuf rvyfruxi'* Arist. de MuDdo. 

f 1 Cor, i. 31. ^ Hos. xiii. 2. § Jer. chap. x« 
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the earthy evejt they shall perish.'^JBv^t^i/ man is htu^ 
tish in /(is kwMlcdge.-^They (the gods of the Gen- 
tiles) are vanity and a work of errors — the portion of 
Jacob is not like them^ for he is the former op all 
THING s — the Lor dof Hosts is his name. — OLordj I know 
that the wat of man is not in himself. That the Gen- 
tiles preferred the creature to the Creator, is a feet 
so notorious, that we cannot but assent to the prophet's 
doctrine, and conclude, that the knowledge of God's 
Beiffg is not natural to the mind of man ; much less of 
his divine will and holy law. God, who knows the 
extent of our understanding, hath never required us 
to invent true religion, but only to receive it, and to 
preserve it when delivered ; so that great allowances 
have been made for those who had no opportunities 
of information. When the votaries of Jupiter and 
Mercury vfcre exhorted by St. Paul to turn from those 
vanities to the living God, which made heaven and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein *• 
the Apostle added upon this occasion, that. God in 
times past had suffered all nations to walk in their awn 
way. This was the way of idolatry; a way common to 
all ntttions ; and which would have been followed even 
by the children of Abraham, unless the father had 
been called away from his kindred to walk before God 
in a state of separation from the world of idolaters. 
On another like occasion, when the Apostle preached 
against the heathenish superstition at Athens, he told 
them also, that God had w'mAe?^ at their idolatry, as a ' 
practice which had prevailed in the times of their 
ignorance'\. This was a mortifying apology, when 
offered in behalf of men who had established a public 
Bfiart of science, and valued themselves highly upon 

• Acts xiv. 15. t Acta xvii. 30. 
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their intellectual attainments. But the case mas ra* 
ther worse with them than with the illiterate.. Being 
able to multiply words by the rule of art, when they 
had no real knowledge of things at the bottom ; and 
to defend and disguise their folly with the ornaments 
of wisdom, they were the more unlikely to forsake it ; 
and accordingly, the Apostle had little or no success 
among them. All they had in view was to turn his 
sublime doctrine into a matter of debate, as they did 
every thing else : so Paul departed from among them^ 
leaving them to the vuo^ jangling^ of their own philo^ 
sophy. 

. If it should still be made a que^tiooi after what 
hath bean said, whether the prevailing of idolatry 
over the nations of the world ought ta be imputed to a 
XQistake propagated by evil communication, or to an 
error breeding in the mind ; I think the difference ivt 
the present case is not very material. If men agreed 
ao universally in corrupting the ^rst article of religion ; 
if every breath carried the infection^ and every heart 
ao easily received it, the dishonour is rather extenua^ 
ted than aggravated, by supposing the seeds of the dis-- 
temper to be latent in the constitution. That the 
Gentiles before the preaching of the Gospel were alie- 
Qafeed from the life of God through the ign#rancb 
that wasin them *, and that the Jews were perpetually 
&Uwg into the like apostasy^ even against the remon-- 

♦ Eph. iv. 18. Here I would refer my reader to the works of 
Mr. Leland^ vol* L p. 40ff. On the Advantage and Necessity ofth^ 
Christum ' Revelation'; wherein he shews, that the representationt 
•{• ih% deplorable: state of the Gentiles, made to us in the Scrips 
ture, are literally true, and agreeable to fact ; and are confirmed 
by the undoubted monuments of Paganism. An«l,also that the at- 
tempts of some moderns to explain away those representations 
ire vain and insufficient The design of the work is good ; and it 
is.«jnciited with learning and' perspicuity* 
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fArAnat% of their better knowledge^ is a fact «iB&atDt 
to ^;xplaiti and justify this part of our subjecL 

But tlie ignorance of the mind is farther aggniTated 
and confirmed by its inattention — there is none that 
seaketh after God* The affections of man are engiged 
by other things ; he that is of the earth is earthly, 
and npeaketh of the earth. Honour, wealth, and plea- 
sure are the objects of his attention : they famish him 
mi\\ the matter of liis conversation, and his thoog^ts 
arc so completely filled with the means of obtaining 
thoui that the great subjects of the other world are 
excluded. Tell him of any thing that concerns him 
ataman of this world, and he is at leisure to bear 
you ; hut if you 8)>cak of what is infinitely more im- 
portant, and concerns hitn more nearly, you find him 
pro-ongagod. When St. Paul discoursed to the wise 
nH)n of Athens, on the Itving God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth, the resurrection of the dead^ and a 
futui*e judgment ; how indifferent did these great 
things appear to them, and with what coldness were 
they received ! — Well might the prophet say, that 
when God should be made known to the heathens^ he 
should he found of them that sought him not. — Had 
they been seeking after the Creator, and in love with 
truth, they would "have rejoiced at the sight of such a 
messenger, who was capable of giving them all the 
satisfaction they could desire ; but, instead of this, 
some mocked, others accused him as a setter forth of 
strange gods; some despised him as a AaAWer, others 
said, they woqld hear him again at another time* So 
to-ue is it, that the natural man, or man as he is in 
himself without the aid of divine grace, receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him. His wisdom, like himself, is earthly : 
and wherever it prevails, the wisdom of God is either 
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tasteless or disagreeable. The wise men of Athen* 
were no worse than other wise men of this world ; the 
same carnal mind which possessed them, whether it 
be in the Jew or the Greek, in the ancient or tha 
modern, will always be productive of the like stupi* 
dity. 

Ignorance of God, and disaffection to the things 
of heaven, so manifest in all men while they are in 
a state of nature, are strong proofs of our original cor* 
ruption ; to which the Apostle adds that strange pro- 
pensity to error in opinion, which led mankind into 
the abominable errors of idolatry. These seem to 
have been chiefly alluded to, in the words which follow 
in the order of his description of human nature — 
they are all gone out of the way^ they are together 
become unprofitable^ there is^none that doethgood^ no 
not one. The sense of this hath partly been consider- 
ed before ; for though the words may signify indefi- 
nitely any departure from the way of truth and holi- 
ness^ yet we hear not of any species of apostasy which 
biecame general, except that of idolatry : concerning 
which, much hath x)ccurred to us already. Yet I 
have some further observations ,to make upon it. If 
we look back for the beginning of this crime of going 
out of the way^ we shall find that it happened in Para- 
dise ; where God by immediate revelation taught a 
Tight way to Adam, and called it the way of the tree of 
life ; a way which would have guided him to the per- 
fection of his nature in the enjoyment of God, the 
source of life and felicity. But from this way he 
turned aside, when he applied to the tree of the knoM'- 
led^e of good and evil for wisdom and exaltation inde- 
pendent of his Creator. His posterity have been en- 
gaged in a search equally fruitless and dangerous, as 
often as they have consulted their own will and fol* 
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lowed their own way; seeking death in the error «J 
their life * ; not by design, for death cannot be an 
object of choice, but by necessary consequence, through 
blindness and disaffection. For the prophet bath in- 
formed us, thai the way of man is not in himself: 
when he hath lost that way into which he was directed 
by the author of his being, his own sagacity never 
can bring him back to it again ; but the farther he 
proceeds, the greater is his deviation. The wise man 
tells us, there is a way which seemeth right unto a 
tnan^ but the end thereof are the ways of death f. 
How miserable is this, that the way which leads to 
death should seem to be a right one ! But such is the 
fact : every way which leads from the true God and 
the true religion must terminate in death, notwith- 
standing all the fine things that may be said in com* 
mendation of it The experiment has been made on 
various occasions, and always with the same success. 
The serpent recommended a way, as better than that 
which God had revealed ; but it proved to be a way of 
death, and all the children of Adam are^ witnesses of 
the issue. -^When the generation of men before the 
flood departed from God, or, as the Scripture itself 
expresses it, when all Jlesh corrupted his way upon 
iht earthXy death and destruction soon ensued ; every 
Atng that was in the earth died ; except those few who 
escaped by virtue of the divine covenant of mercy. 
When God brought a people out of Egypt for his ser- 
vice, they turnedasideoutof tkevmy which he command- 
ffei»|,. aod scHne met death immediately from the 
flwovdi otheift more remotely, at the end of their wan-* 
ihiirn^gi in the. wiUvaess. Having turned aside from 
tfci0] itiigtiOffuthaBd obedience, they werie pu* 

'"' t Prov. juv.lf. 

IT. * tE«)d:xxxti.S. 
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tofehedby heit\gvi\a.f^eit6?wand^ dut of the way; and 
even to die in this state' of deviation^' without the en- 
joyment of the promised land^; .which - happened to 
them in a figurCj as anieitknirple to others, ivbo 
through an evil heart of mthelief should ' depart from 
the living God*. - , . 

When men have begun to *i?Awfr, independehtly ott 
God's will, and to follow the suggestions of their own 
hearts, they have never failed to turn aside^ from* thef 
way of life into the ways of dfeatb. Therefore it oc- 
curs next in the Apostle's desq.ription, that they are to^ 
gether become unprofitable : for, to use his own Ian-- 
guage, whatyraiif Can there be in those things, the 
endofzvhith is death f They who' depart from God 
are unprofitable to themSehrefe, and to him Who cre- 
ated themi They can reap no possible benefit ftorii 
their own destruction ; and if the most pjerfeifct of the 
servants of God are to- look Upon thetnselves as un-- 
profitable on the score of merit, aftei* all their edclea-* 
vours, the ungodly, who have apostatized of malice, 
must be of that other species of anp'rofi table servants; 
Vrho are to b^ cast into outer darkness. ' The word 
unprofitable, if more strictly. rendered according to the 
original in the 14th Psalnft, -is putrid, Jitthy^ oi* stifik* 
ing: the meaning of which is this, that man by the pre- 
sent sinfulness of his nature is becOrtle offertsiVe to 
Cjod, as adead Cafcase, or a body full of sores: in 
(illusion to whichv the Psalmist saith in another place, 
sny wounds stinky (meaning the wounds of sin) and 
are corrupt through fny foolishness : but when this 
quality of sin is purged away, and a subsequent-pu- 
rific^tioB takes place by virtue of an accepted sacri- 
fice PC burnt offering, then the Lord is said to smell a 

• Heb. iii. 1^. 
VOL. V. I 
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sweet m^wt; ^ mt ikm eftring of a iitcrifice by 
NQaJb, After tilt worM h»4 perUlMil ia its corruption* 

Wt hmr% now oofisK)«ro4 the dfipnnty td fauman 
nature, w it shi^ws ^ttlf in the theugbts or couaads 
0f men, wilh reipect to Gcd mid hia lel^ion, it is 
asserted moreover, that there is none thatJaetk go^d, 
no fi^ f^ : avpd this ia proved bj^ a partieolar io^o- 
ductiem of their wor«ls and their works. First of ^cir 
wordsrrr/toV throat is an open sefmlchtt. If the »t 
'Wiiri. fnsin is doad by nature^ as the Sicrq^feiire teactes 
us, ^atbe outer may be considered as Ufaa Btniclnre 
of a sapulchrop whose utside is filUd with deed msm^ 
b&nes^ dn4 ell unokawiess* When we rMaove the 
Covering of a sepukhre, there comes forth iiwn it an 
ofl^sive odour of death : and if we wmxH \9i»m what 
is in t^ heart of man, he must discover it to as by his 
wordi ; which are of saob a sort as to bett^y and paJa^ 
lish the corru^pliois ef bis oitnd. When Ixe Dpena bis 
moulh, be opens a grave, iind the disagreeable aafHotur 
of his unsound speech slien^s ^hat there is a deadcorpee 
zX the bottom. But it seems as if Uier<i were eoane- 
thing farther to be euderiAood ; their throat is aoftonlir 
a sepulchre, but an opev sepukhre. IVten of impijare 
tlioughts have not the modesty to keep - their nuHHha 
shut, but they glory in their shame. When their 
Hiinds are g;lv€fi up to folly, they caunot be siiftisfied 
till they have made it public. The more uasotuad 
their discourse is in its quality, you have so much the 
more of it in quantity : a^nd if %ve observe the Worid 
tlirougbout, fow people have more to say than com- 
mon swearers, slanderers, blaspliemers, and repro-? 
bates.: 

For the iniquity of their words, men are also^com*^ 
pared to serpents — xvlth their tongues thei/ have used 
dtceit ; thepoiso7i of asps is Under their lips. When. 
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lot^rMt &0(i worldly afFeqtioa dictate to the tongues of 
meny they are double and deiseitful, and are aptly re* 
presented by the forced or double tongue of the ser- 
pent ; for if it serves their purpode, they make no 
scrupie of telling tivp different stories about &e same 
tiling. But &e words of the slanderer are worse than 
those of the common liar ; they wound and infect at 
ttie nme time, like the renoitious asp^ whose bite is 
ineorable. 

Afany a^ tair character of aii ianocent person hath 
-Imn mined, and the comfort of his life irrecoreraldy 
^tostroyed, by die bite of ealumny and detraction ; so 
that tbt bite of an asp wxHild ham been preferred as 
Jdie less hurtful of the two ; yet how eottmon is the 
^pradiee ; ai^ what an insipid Hfe would many talka* 
^ive people lead, if their conversation were to be 
^fged of slander ! It is observed by St Jdftus, that the 
Hnguc u Mm unruly eoii^ fuU af ieAdbf poison^: but 
certi^inly that poison was no part of man^s original con- 
ttitution, when he was pore and upright, as he came 
from the hands of his Creator : it was derived from 
' tbat jfather of lies, who infused into our first parents a 
poison, which hath run in the blood of their posterity 
ever since. So soon after they are bom they shew 
the effects of it ; for €he first use they generally make 
of their speech is to lie ; and if they are permitted, 
either Ihvough wilful folly or neglect, to follow their 
natural disposition, deceit will be their practice to ^e 
end of their lives. So strong is the propensity to /y- 
ing^ that all cbildreti have need to be warned and in- 
structed against this evil. Many are cured by the vi- 
gilance, severity, good example and frequent admoni- 
tions of their parents : others retain the habit tHl the 

* James lit. 8. 
I t 
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tifSt of discretion, when either the fear of shame, o^ 
the more potrerfb I principles of religion and consci- 
ence, get the better of it ; hot too many, especially of 
the common sort, who are ignorant of good principles; 
and feel but little from the impressions of honour^ 
carry the habit with them to their graves ; nevet 
ceasing to lie, till they have ceased to speak. 

To their lying and deceit other evil symptoms are 
added* The same poison which infects their speeck 
with falshood, ^lls their mouth with cursing and bil^ 
temess. . Theirihinds are disordered with pride^fiia^ 
lice, envy, and hatred ; passions, which break out iia* 
turally in bitter expressions ; and where the pasdonb 
are under no regulation, they are uttered upon every 
slight occasion. They who are stirring about amongrt 
the mixed ''multitude of the world, and have oppor- 
tunities of observing human nature in its uncultivated 
.state, ' will find their cars assaulted by many miserable 
creatures, wHose speech seems to have been. given 
them for no jend, but to utter imprecations- against 
themselves and all .that come in their way. - Otheris 
contract such an habit of using the tremendous name 
of. God in common discourse, that they are unable to 
deliver any insignificant narrative witliout inserting an 
•oath or a curse between every two or three words of 
it; where it is so far from adding any thing to the' 
sense, or heightning the wit, that it brealcs the coik 
nexion,. and turns their discourse into nonsense. What 
possible reasons can be assigned for .this absurd prae- 
tice; or bow can wc describe it, but in those severe 
words of the Apostle — the poison af asps is wider thekr 
lips ; their mout'h is full of cursing and bitterness ? 
For such conversation is- neither rational, nor pbeia- 
aaut, nor profitable. The best and the worst we cajo^ 
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say for i^ ' is this of the Scripture, that it is constitu^ 

itionaL \ 

So much for the words of men. We come now to 
their a;or*^ — their feet are swift to shed blood. This 
is spoken with allusion to beasts of prey, whose swift- 
ness of foot is given them for purposes of murder and 
l:)lobdshed ; that they may overtake and devour those 
liarmless creatures, which have no strength to resist, 
»or speed to escape them. Here I am almost con- 
founded with my subject ; and could willingly drop 
the prosecution of it; for this seems to be an hard say-' 
ing: yet if we have patience to examine into the fact, I 
fear that the experience of all countries and of all 
ages hath shewn, that this part of the human character 
is as natural as the rest And this age has not been 
wanting in examples of cruelty and blood shedding, 
vith a degree of wantonness and wickedness Aeveir 
lieard of before in the world ; as the history of what' 
had lately passed ip France must abundantly testify. 
£ut whence do these things come, but from the nd.ture 
of man, of w)iich thifst of blood se^ms to be a natural' 
appetite ? For the first man, who followed nature af- 
ter its corruption, was a riiurderer. Cain slew his 
brother on the diabolical principle of envy ; because 
his works were more rjs;hteoiis than his own. Infide- 
lity, whether in Jews or Heathens, hath always acted 
the same part Let' any person consider the treat- 
ment of the prophets and messengers of God, theeru-' 
cifixion of Jesus'Christ, the ten dreadful persecutions 
of the christian Church, and the' persecution of Chris- 
tians by one another since the age of the Reformation, 
and then let him jydge, whether the ^ee/ of men are*. 
^tft to shed blood ; especially the blood of the inuo 
cent? But all this it maty be said was the effect of 
superstition, which hath always been bloody minded:;- 
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be it 60 ; yet it is equally to be lameDted, that so bane* 
ful a weed should thrive so naturally io the hnniAa 
heart However, let superstition be out of the ques* 
tioD, and we shall discover another principle, equally 
pernicious and more irrational ; even the principle of 
honour^ as it is called. This directs men to commit 
homicide upon the slightest provocation ; coolly, de« 
liberalely fmd soberly ; according to rules received, 
approved, established ; from which no man in a cer*- 
tain rapk of lifp must depart, but at the hazard of his 
character, and all that is most valuable. If this is 
the principle of those who call themselves the tcorldj 
then th^ world by its owq confession is gtiilty of the 
(eharge which (he Apostle hath brought against them. 
They are qet only ready tp shed blood* but swift to do 
It ; the itio/it triiiiig cause, a word, a phantom, a sha« 
dew (even the honour of tho^ who huve no honour) 
Will preyoke them to it ; their passions will be excited 
to a hk)od-th)rsti|iess superior to that of the lion or 
^ l^yg^r- F^r these be^^ts, as we imto told, will ra- 
tiier seize a brute than a mam, if they have the choice 
of both ; l^ut ^his fidse honour, like a daemon that de- 
lights ill qnnatura) sacrifices, is satisfied with hothmg 
jess than hutfiffn bloikL 

If men are sutgec^ tp the influence of such prjnci- 
ides, we shi^ not wonder at what is said of them iq 
be 9^t; place~ffftf/ri/f ^io^s an4 misery are in their 
tcayf; and thf Wfij/ of pfuo^ have they not knmn. 
peceit f^nd ea?y, wrath ai^ batr^dt ambition and 
conpupigceni^e, fwUh npthing to restrain them but 
worldly policy, >yhicb more frequently sets thenr^ all 
|a motii^a, f»H6t needs have made wild work, and pro- 
flucpd de^tntction and misery in every age. WHaJt \% 
the civil hjstory of man, but a register of the various 
♦ip^ratii^i ^ theue pernicious principles ? If wp lopjj 
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ImmJi^ . w4 Mri^ay any y«rti^kyr people in theitt state 

of barbMpism ive fin4 Iheok per^taally at urar with 

4^Qfi »{i€itb«r ; dWidiiig ^mfielvw inte a oiukitade of 

little independent principalitiefi, with septrat^ inter* 

e$td I (t^fr^udii^ Ikvi^ ploiideribg one unirther ; sub- 

9«ting fMti^ by rapioe %\yd thd sword^ than by the 

pFQ<itab)e and peaiie^e arts of tiHfige *. Such trere 

Ae people wbom Jutim C^sar foandr in Britmny fen^ 

cii^ aitd tntfeoehing Ihem^lves in i^r b»bitatiohs^ 

ihM Ih^ ^igbt bb secure from robbery and inurder f. 

.^M if we take ^iiefhef view of weap as thiay approaich 

Jli^ «^ state of eifHigation, there w^ find pride prevatliitg 

iul^^ftito uaitrerMl pa^ei^d which aetd th6 world oti fire. 

"Wii aee^ tbe bastard ggrerwnen© ^iGrtece and.itoin^^ 

in whieb there wa^ aa eternal struggle for litiertyt a 

liAlancii^ M lactipn^ a perpetual searetitng for that 

IjiKUkmOpher's stani^ in politieSj a state of such a form, 

«tb4fc aU might govern, add none be governed : But it 

. could liever be feund : yet they, who knew not the way 

of peace, were wisab eoougli to keep this always in 

view, 81^ the fitsk nud greatest elgeel to men in society; 

. ^ lo Gallia nori so^him b>mMlbi|s ciyUatitus atque pagis purti. 
busAue, sed pciie etlahi iu.^t^l^ dofitlbut firctioDes suut. Cin. 
tt. BeU. OM Lib! 9. f 1% 

' AliqqdSwIlu^ feft i}iioiillaiii ai^^rii sol^at^ uti aut ipsl ih- 
JBiias iliftrii^tf «itt illtf jn irrofnbarent. Ifand. ^ 14*. 

CivikUibot^ mazikiia lafets est, quam Intissimaii circum se vastatis 

lloibtit ftpiitMriiuas babijre. Hoc prophum virtutis existiuiant, 

^Kpiilfids a^riiiSiittimot cedere, oeque qu^nquam pi^ope se audere 

cc^hsisttn^,. Simul hot ik fbre iutmte^ arhitimhtui, rispieiitino in- 

eiiHii^nk ciibiD^eb^Giib. Ibid»§^i2. 

+ Oppidum aalepi Britilndi vocuat, qjuvrm silvas hnpeditas vallo 
. llti|«M» to«^ piunil!runt, qfH), inciirsiotiii hestiu^ vitatidae caus4, 
fropvenlre ccmsueveruut. Ibid* Mb* v. § 21, 

lli8 natives of America, (1 meao the native Iiidians»^ who are 
^\M in tbat state 111 wlitbh ih^ Kiir6)5^atid found them^ ipend their 
tiik^ ih i'lkr and btiati«g( -^ 
4 
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and hence the state was beaten to pieces between tbo 
contentions of the upper and lower orders, like awes* 
He\ upon a dea where the wind and tide are contrary 
to each other* ' < 

' We are now arrived at the <!bnduding article of the 
human character — There is' no fear of God befone their 
eyes* They persist in a course of siti add eiror without 
remorse ; as if there were no God to survey the actions 
of.inen now, and to require an' account of them here- 
after. . At the ^nd of all their ungodliness, the terrors 
of the Lord-are ^lahted, but they look not' upon them : 
they hasten as a bird into an hidden snare, and know 
not that- it is for their lives; The wrkth of God hath 
often been revealed from heaven, and fearfbl punish- 
ments have been inflicted upon ungodly people ; yet 
the impression wears away : the Author of such vist- 
tations is forgotten ; the causes of them are misrepre- 
sented by the applicatioa of ^ome false philosopliyV' 
and so the iftiniler renders them of no' etftct to his soul* 
Every man who opposes the divineWill; isin the situa- 
tion of the perverse Balaam ;-%ht Angel of the Lord 
stands in the way before hirn with a drawn sword, 
ready tq cut him ia sunder; but his eyes are holdep 
by a spirit of unbelief^ and he ha$ no sense pf his dan-, 
ger. Instead of turning back from the wrong path/ 
his heart is fixed only on the grattification of his pr0- 
sent desires ; and if he is arrived at the last stage of 
wickedness, then his cohsdierice will aflford no .aild 
when it warns him of the ye^igeance thjat awaits him ; 
but will be beaten in a paroxysm of fury^ and spurred 
up against the face of judgment • ^ • 

Such is the <:ondition of the 7iatutitt''7nd^^H in cbnse<» 
quence of the fall ; these ^te the Refects s^nd mi^eri^si 
of his character. No sort of crime v^ath here beea 
represeptedi to which he is not subject;! ^ the lusta 
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f^ bid own heart, inflamed and assisted by the temp- 
Ifc^tions of the Devil, draw away and entice him. But-^ 
it: doth not follow from hence, that every sensual man 
nnust be guilty of every possible^rime, only because 
it: is the fruit of his nature : this is no necessary conse* 
cjuence. Por death is also the fruit of our nature ; yet 
Itll men do not die of the same distemper ; neither did 
any man ever die of all distempers at once ; though 
some eases of mortality, like some instances of guilt, 
are exceedingly complicated. In different persons sin 
and mortality have various appearances, according to 
the difference of constitutions, circumstances, and ac- 
cidents. • On the whole it appears, that as man is by , 
nature mortal, he is by nature sinful. His mortality 
is known and allowed by all, and no'man ever dreamed' 
of denying -it. His sinfulness is as real, though the 
subject is not so popcilar. Ih this respect the prince 
and th^ beggar, the learned and the ignorant, are all' 
upon a level. Let the most splendid pedigree be car-* 
ried far enough backward, and it comes at last to Adam 
and Eve, who are the common parents of bM men, and 
who have delivered thie samd i^ature to all their pos« 
terity,. 
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7»c RedaiKptwit (fAfanfrbitt STm by ihi Stltjir0tgi ^ 

CIMaf bli tht Crbsa. 

JfiUL tkat has been said in the ferejokig chi^plMr 
will be confirmed) from a cbosideiatien of usaB^ii re-» 
demplioiEi by the raSering^ afJeBoi^ Christ ob tbA ereMir 
That the genuine frmts of man's nature afe racb a$ 
ve have reeouhtedi and that St Pml, v^ the patMgns 
collected from the old Testament) hath given a trM 
representation of them^ is not odiy proved by experi- 
mce and observation^ btrt is also elewr ^am h/&M»\ 
in that they are ^ siiis for whi^h Christ safered^ 
that our nature might be redeemed, and the justi(;d ol- 
God satisfied. His sufferings were of such a sort; 
and were so ordained by the providence of God, as 
to carry in, them all the marks of that sinfulness of 
man's nature which gave occasion to them 

Thus for want of understanding whieh is in the 
mind of man, his mind was filled with sorrow and de- 
jection : His head was pierced with thorns, for the 
wickedness and vanity of our imaginalions. 'Because 
we had departed from the right way, and had turned 
from our dependence upon God ; God in the hour of 
bis distress departed from him, withdrawing that di- 
vine coftifort, which had supported him under the bo- 
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dily trials of the cross. For our pride and aspiring to 
lie above what God had made us, Heli^ft that glory 
which was natural to him, and condesdended to as* 
some the lowest character upon earth ; he was mocked 
at and issuUed as a pretended king, hsjected as an 
alirai, despised as an outcast, and numbered with con* 
demoed malefactors. He was stripped naked at the 
time of his sufferings, that he might take upon himself 
tibe shame of Adam's guUt : He was executed on a 
cross of wood, which is called the Tree * of his Cross, 
to remind us of that fatal tree, which brought Sin and 
death into the world : he was tried with an agony in 
a garden, and was at last buried in a garden ; to shew 
that his death proceeded from the offence of man in 
P^adise. Because our mouth is Jilted with cursing 
and bitterness^ his mouth was filled with vinegar and 
bitter g^ll, at a time when they were most distasteful, 
while be was fainting under the weight of his sorrows 
and sufferings. Our hands having been used ''as the 
Instruments of sin, bis hands were pierced with nails; 
his feet were torn and wounded, and fixed through 
to the cross, as if, like our feet, they had^ been sw^t 
to shed blood. Thus was the iniquity of us all laid on 
him, according to the strictest law of retaliation : the 
justice of God inflicted punishment upon him, where 
•in had manifested itself in us ; and this, I presume 
in more respects than we are able to shew. The 
image of the first Adam, with all its depravity, was 
crucified in him, and as the Apostle rightly instructs 
ys, the bodif of sin, from head to foot, was destroyed 'f. 
There is such a correspondence between the ways of 
God and the doctrine of the Scripture, that they mu- 
tually illustrate and confirm one another. When 

* Gal, iii. 13.— I PeU ii. 24. f Rom. vi. 6. 
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Christ suffered for the sins of the world, he aiffered 
in such a sort, as to shew, that he took apoa himaelf 
th« character of a natural man ; and therefore the nfr* 
tural man really is such in himself as die Redeemer 49!)- 
peered to be for bis sake. None but fools w31 deny 
this; and no wise man can hear of it, without prsq^ing 
to God| ihat he would deliver us from this bodi/ ofsin^ 
that is» from ourselves; that we being new creatures^ 
may serve him in newness of life to his glory and otxr 
own salvation. 
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, Tlielfea) Creature in Christianity . 



XN ttie course of my enquiry, my first endeavour waS 
to make it appear, that man is by nature unrighteous) 
and, ^fter the example and method of the btessed 
Apostle St. Paul, I have pointed out all thdse particu- 
lars in which this unrighteousness is found to consist. 
This account has been confirmed, by its correspond- 
ence with thel sufferings of Christ on the cross; whos6 
afflictions and death were of such a form, as to r^ftt 
us back to the sinfulness of the natuHb for which he 
suffered* And now in the last place, to clear this mat- 
ter as far as possible, it maybe shewn, that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is a system, accommodated, in all its 
parts, to this unrighteousness of human fiature ; and 
applying itself professedly to all those evils which have 
been described and insisted upon in the foregoing 
chapters. The Christian religion, * in every step it 
takes for the salvation of man, presupposes the Jhll 
of Adam, and the permanent e^J?c^^ of it in all his 
posterity. Medicines are accommodated to the* natur^ 
gf the diseases which they are designed to cure; so 
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that from the medicines themsdves* if pre9eribed by 
a skilful person, and according to the rales of his art^ 
llm symptoms of ^ disease may bo in&rrtd. Tbiis 
much, however, is always certain, that when tLmedicine 
is provided, a distemper is supposed i and that he who 
stands in need of a ewrCj can be no other than a sick 
man. All the several alteratives and restoratives 
which the Gospel has provided, serve to convince us^ 
in the first place, that if e are sick by nature : upon any 
other supposition the Grospel is an absurdity ; as under* 
taking to do that for all men, 6f which oo man hath 
any need. Therefore, if the Gpspel is a conaistent 
scheme, the remedies therein ofllbred demonstrate^ 
that the soul of man is in a state of sin and blindness ; 
as plainly as pa^dnrinal drugs ^nd instruments qf 8i4|«- 
g^ry shew that his body is frail and mortal. 

Those r^m^dies, with their properties and app{ica« 
tions^ are the things we are npw to coiuud^r; lUid a 
slight ei^ami nation will make it evident,^ that they arp 
all adapted to the evils of man's constitution, as des* 
crib^d by the Apostle, and consequently for thp produ- 
<jing of a new creature. 

It wc^ first asserted in this description, that there ts 

none righteous; which assertion is the same for mb- 

atanoe with what the holy Psalniist had said in hi^ siip- 

jplicatipn-!-jP/7;fer r^ot into judgmejit rvith thy servant i 

for in tlQf sight shall no man living bejustij^ed\ To 

obviate tbia, the G ospel, ip opposition to the ministra-' 

tion qf eandemnation by the law of Moses, is called the 

^minisf ration, of righteousness'^; bringing us to that 

JQ|tifieafion jq the sight of God, to which no man'Iiv* 

ingcan restore himself. It brings about this change, 

Ijy IMdmittii^g us to be members of Christy .who is called 

• . ■ ■ * ■ 

♦ Pjwlm xxliii. 2. ' ' f Cor. iii. p. ^ 
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1|e i^piimf Righteousness : that insteail of being 

comidered as we iare in ourselves, we may be accepted 

m the helwedj who is the first-born among many hre^ 

thpcn^. So that ili6e Apostle asks, and teaches us to 

drtuiB{]|| in ^ same (Question— ^tr^o shali lay any thing 

#0 Me charge ofOoiTs elect f Itis Gad that justifieth ; 

who is he that condemnetk f It is Christ that died^ 

^foa rather^ that is risen again : who dfed to majce 

0at}6li3k:tion for the sins of the worlds atid rose again to 

shew that it was accepted : so that there is nocondemnar 

Hon to t^em that are in Christ Jesus. As surely as 

mmofi according to the state of natore, were made sin^ 

ners by one mmCs disobedience; so surely alsio by the 

obedience of one are many made, righteous. Thtis 

•jbttfidaiitly is the evil of nnrigkteouistness provided 

gnnst. 

file next thing in order is tine renp\ratiof| of tiie 
mndtrsiariding. iyf the old man it was tard, there is 
none tfhat understandeth ; but the ntw man is said to 
be renewed in knowledge after the image of him that 
created lHm\ — When God changes us from natural 
iiYto spiritual men^ he rest6res the spiritual powers of 
dtseennnent, which we losft b}* the faik; and in which 
the image of God consisted. As the sight of the iqind 
IS now dkrlc by nature, God is said to enlighten the 
oy^ oftke understanding^: and as the eyes are ^hut 
to sptfilual things, Christ is thefi^i^' said to have 
^ened the understanding of his disciples, that rhey 
nA^tunderstmjd the Scriptures. The Psalmist speojcs 
as one sensible of this defect — Open thou mine eyes^ 
that I may see the wondrous things qft^ylaxv : whence 
it follows, that a man, whoni God hath enlightened, 
oees some thin^ in the Scripture, of which :\lm% mati 

•Col. iiLlQ. tEph.i. m 
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.can have no understanding, who^views it with the eyu 
/otnaturCi . Sometimes this principle is called y2ii/A ; 
ii^hich is a divine sense superinduced to the* senses- of 
nature: it signifies a right apprdlitnsion. of God, a 
love of bis wisdom, a trust in his promises, and an ex- 
pectation of the world to come. This principle is the 
gijQt of God ; and they who are blessed with /it are of 
ope mind ; but they who have it no^ are always jarring 
4nd disputing about the plainest things, and will be so 
tf> the world's end. 

But God doth not only i:enew the mind, and restOr^ 
(he right use of the understandingi:*he also .supplies 
true matter to it He reveals to us the knowledize of 
himself,^, the true God, the Fathcf, the Soui and the 
Holy Ghost; the Creator, the Redeemer^ theSanctifier 
of Men. " The Son of God hath given us an under* 
standing that we may know him that is true ;" thei'e- 
fore till he gives us this understanding;, we have no 
knowledge of any proper object of adoration. Be- 
sides the true notion of God's Being, the Bible opens 
to us the ways of his pi;ovidence in the government of 
the world, , and the wonders of redemption in the sal* 
vatidn of his Church by Jesus Christ, in whom are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. . > 

But still there is no right understanding without a 
proper rule of action : therefore we have such a rute 
offered to us 'm the commandments of thcx law. and in 
the precepts of the Gospel, by which $11 tbe.colour3 of 
vice and virtue are properly distinguished ; so thattl&e 
Christian is delivered from tliat miserable folly to which 
alHhe world is subject, of confounding good and.evil^ 
and putting one for the, other. , On jthese considera-' 
tions, we may subscribe to those divii;ie words- of Solo- 
mon — The -Lord git eth wisdom; out of his mouth com* 
eth knowledge and understanding. He layeth up 
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ioundwisidomjor the righteous ; he is a buckler to them 
that walk uprightly. He keepeth the paths of judg^ 
menty and presef^h the tvay of his saints. Then shalt 
thou understana^ighteousnesSf and Judgment^ and 
equity ; yea evety good path *. 

This leads us to the next article, the error of onr 
way. All men are out of their way^ and the gospel 
undertakes to put them into it — ^They are represented 
as wandering in a pathless wilderness, such as this 
world is to all those who are not under the direction 
of God ; but in this wilderness, he that led the Israel^ 
ites from Egypt make9 a path so plain and direct, that 
the wayfaring men, though fools (though never so 
simple in tlie estimation of the world,) cannot err 
therein. So far as we have followed the dictates of 
nature, we have erred and strayed from that right way, 
which leads to God, and the happiness of his king- 
dom ; in which capacity ^e are compared to lost sheep^ * 
whom Christ came to seekdmA save. Such as are wil- 
ling to be found, are conducted by him to the Father ; 
and he himself becomes a new and living way to them, 
by means of the doctrine which he taught; by his 
death, which opened to them the kingdom of heaven ; 
by his life, which serves as an example to direct them 
thither, and by his Spirit leading and supporting them ; 
so that if this way be kept in view, they cannot fail of 
attaining their end, even the salvation of their souls. 

Then again, instead of that unsound speech^ which is 
the effusion of the natural man, the Gospel dictates a 
new sort of speech, agreeable to the doctrines of grace^ 
and seasoned with salt, to preserve it from corruption. 
When a man is reformed from that hateful condition 
•f the open sepulchrcy no Jilthy communication pro- 

vox, V. K 
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mercy ; it d^Mghts in protecting and saving; it humbit 
itself^ to exalt others; and having the best claim to the 
bleissing of God^ it is prospered in its uhdertakingSi 
receives present^joyment in this world, and is happy 
in the expectation of a better. As the empire of sin 
and death increases, misery never fails to keep equal 
pace with it. . What is it but the prosecution of vain 
desires, and the clashing of interests and appetites, 
vrhich creates all the misery men inflict upon one 
another? How ready are they to complain of the 
world as a scene of trouble : and what makes it such^ 
but the abuse of it^ by those who neither fear God nor 
know themselves ? Let but the. rules of the Gospel 
take effect, and the world would soon be a very dif- 
ferent place : but (as many are called, and few cb#« 
sen,) individuals only can experience the ease and 
freedom of christian principles ; and this but imper- 
fectly, for want of that universal consent, which never 
can be hoped for, so long as the majority arc coil *. 

It is sufficiently proved by the testimony of history^ 
that no unenlightened nation ever understood the way 
of peace; but rather adopted and gloried in such a 
policy, as could be supported only by hostility and de* 
predation.-^Christ therefore appeared to the world as 
the Prince of peace ; reconciling man to God, and 
men to one another. It was predicted of them in tl^e 
figurative language of the prophet Isaiah, that whea 
they should walk in the light of the Lord, they should 
beat their swords into ploughshares^ and their spears 
into pruning hooks ; that nation should not lift up 
rword against nation^ neither should they learn WflT 
my more : that the profitable arts of tillage^ and a life 
of innoceot labour, should be substituted in the place 
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of war. ^ixtrel^ious peace is of modi mox€ value 
than political ; this therefore, of all other virtues, is 
the most strongly recommended bv the Gospel; inso- 
much that the exercise of it is t^Bk the test of our 
profession ; and without it, all tM benefits of our reli- 
gion are forfeited. Our blessed Master hath taught us, 
that peace is his own peculiar gift ; that it could be 
had only from him ; and, therefore, he bequeathed it 
as a legacy to his disciples *. 

The last defect to which the Gospel applies ^itself, 
. is that unhappy absence of the fear afGod^ for want 
of which unbelievers are insensible of their danger. 
But with us the case is altered : our eyes are opened 
to see and to avoid those terrors^ which are the certain 
rewards of disobedience. The wrath of God is reveal' 
edfrom heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men ; and who that knows this can perse* 
vere in a state of sin ? The expectation of future, 
judgment, and a sense of the Divine presence, are 
necessary to form the conscience of a Christian ; for 
without these, men have no conscience at alL The 
boly Scripture teaches us to set the Lord always before 
uSj in every thing we do, or speak, or think; to be 
sensible, that the eyes of our future Judge are now 
upon us, every moment observing the motions of our 
minds, and noting our most secret actions.— This per- 
suasion is our best security ; it will keep us from turn* 
ing aside to the paths of vice; and, by stirring us up to 
vigilance and severity toward our own conduct, will 
be the means of delivering us, through tlie all-sufficient 
merits of Christ, from that indignation and wrath^ 
tribulation and anguish, which is to conie upon every* 
soul of man that doeih evil. 

• John xlv. 27» 
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Such are the remedies which the Gospel has applied 
to all the evils of nature ; therefore it follows, that 
these evils are not imaginary, but real in themselves, 
and common to all n|pkind. It is on this basis that 
we ground the perfection and consistency of the system 
of redemption, as set forth in the Gospel. If it offer 
righteousness to us, what can follow, but that man is 
by nature born in unrighteousness? If it offer us uti-* 
derstanding, it supposes us ignorant; if it direct us into 
the way, it supposes us out of the way: if it provide 
the restraints of peace for our feet, it supposes^ them 
swift to shed blood ; if it purify our speech, it finds it- 
filthy and corrupt; if it inspire charity and brotherly 
udion, it finds us at enmity and variance ; hateful^ and 
hating one another ; if it suggest to us the fear of God, 
it finds u» insensible of his presence, and fearless of his- 
judjgment. The argument is so piain, and the infer- 
ence 80 obvious^ that it is needless to insist npon it 
any farther. I ishall therefore proceed to some few 
observations, to which the subject naturally dire£b 
us. 

And first, the fall of man, and the consequent depra* 
vity of human nature, should never be out of sight,, 
when w6 attempt to justify the christian scheme, or 
undertake to explain any christian doctrines. The 
bible begins with it professedly; pointing out the 
M'iles of the devil, and bringing in the Saviour for no 
other end but to counterwork the destrover in his two 
great works of sin and death. They who remain in 
the state in which the fall left them, are called his chil- 
dren ; and it is their pleasure to propagate that sin 
and death which their father introduced. As he was 
a li» from the beginning, so they are liars, against 
God as well as man ; he was a murderer and they are 
][nurderers \ he was a tempter, a deceiver, a subtle ser- 
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pcnty a devouring lion; and their works, like hisi 
abound with deceit, enmity, subtlety, avarice, and ra- 
pacity. There have been two opposite parties from the 
beginnings the sons of God, andfljife seed of the serpent 
Their opinions are contrary, and their works contra- 
ry. Christianity is at the head of one party, and Iti-* 
fidelity at the head of the other. As tigoeis divided 
between light and darkness, so is the world divided 
between these two. The dispute between them has 
subsisted through all ages past, it is now in agitation, 
and it grows hotter every day ; it will never cease^ till 
the consummation, when the Judge of men and angels 
shall interpose to decide it 

To this true state of things the Gospel is adapted : 
tb^ religiqn proper for man must be built upon the 
bistory of mkh ; as the best account of natural causes 
must be drawn from the history of nature ; all the rest 
is but* sophistry and delusion. The clergy especially, 
who are so often called upon to heal the distempers 
of the soul, should be well acquainted with its history 
and constitution ; and the science is as requifite to them, 
as the anatomy of the human frame is to a common 
physician. 

And now, if the fall of man is really the leading 
fact; to which our faith is adapted; what a preposter- 
ous, unpatural, useless, dangerous system of religioa 
must that be, which either omits, or denies it ! The 
scheme of Deism, which calls itself Natural Religion^ 
is this very system. For the fall of man is a fact, 
which (though reason and experience may easily jus- 
tify it when known) uninformed reason cannot find 
out; therefore the religion of nature takes no notice of 
it, but proceeds as if man were now in the state in 
which the Creator left him. Corruption and renova- 
tion ^re the two articles which run through every 
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branch of our faith; but natural reh'gion has neither 
of these. The salvation of man is the result of the 
Iriumph of Jtous Christ over Satan: natural religion 
knows nothing of ij^^v party. Our whole life here 
tUpon earth is a straggle against temptation from tha 
powers of darkness^ under which the grace of God 
on\y is able to support us; but natural religion says 
•«ot one word either of grace or temptation. - So that 
upon the whole, if there is a doctrine among Christians; 
which can render their whole creed ineffectual and 
impertinent it is this, that religian (properly so call- 
ed) is natural to man : from which the inferences are 
obvious, that nature has been encroaching upon reli- 
gion, and undermining civil society, ever^ since its 
claims were set on foot by some speculating divines, 
Itod ta|cen up on their authority, by the Deists. H.qw 
ve shall get back again from nature to Christianity, 
God Almighty "Icnows ! Tiie progress is up hill,, and 
therefore difficult aud doubtful. The case of the 
Heathens at the propagation of Christianity was not 
nearly so bad as that of Christians, relapsed, by this 
road| into infidelity. They saw and confessed, that 
j)ature had carried them into error and misery : that; 
they were become fools by pretending to b^ wise : and 
SQ they were glad to take a better guide. But when 
men have tak^n the blind guide as the best of all, and 
think they can see ^vpry thiog by their own light ; they 
will go on in their* own way t\ll it is too late to turn 
back. All we can do, with hope of success, is to warn 
others not to follow them. • ,*^ 

The clergy of this church are admonished by the 
canons, to preach against Popery four times in a 
year; but if they were now to preach forty times in 
a year against this modern rpligion of nature, it 
might b^ more to the purpose. 
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Moralists, then, may boast of their dignity 

T:kase : our religion is made for men who i 

. beir dignitii ; and it will succeed oidy upon 

^ jho glory in their hijirmities^ and deternuBe to 

nothing bnt Christ ancified He who sets up 

dignity, independent of revelation and divine 

hath forgotten that he was baptized; and hathi 

a new Gospel, as subversive of the old, as the vain 

ditions of the Scribes and Pharisees were subversive rf 

the Mosaic Law. llie wise men of this world (as 

think and call themselves) err grossly upon ttuB 

ject ; giving us representations of human nature; b 

much differing from fact, as the scenery of paston^ 

with all the artificial ornaments of poetry, differs 

the ignorance and rusticity of real life. In this 

modern reasoners are condemned by the Heatfaea^ 

who have left us true and striking descriptions of ha- 

man corruption. They never pretended that tiheir 

religion was natural: their go<ls were traditiomid^ 

they were the gods of their fathers ; thpy signified the 

different powers of the created world ; and their whole 

ritual was a system of expiation by sacrifice^ such as 

natural religion never owned nor thought of, Xfit 

schplars consider this fact*^ 

^ Heathens did not al^ow of a ]igbt of ps^ture i^ a sufficieut 
guide in religion or civil life : an4 their writings i^boqqd w|tl^ tesn 
timpnies ejf its insufficiency and corruption. 

Ifcc nature pqtc^tjustq secern^r^ iniquutn, 

HoR. Sat^ Lilv i. a. 

•< Do all mankind dripk of tl>e cup of error when they poqia Jnlq 
life ? Yea, said he, they all driu|( of it/' Cebct '\^ T^. 

«* Worship the immortal Gods as it is laid down by the Uw.** 
we take this prect pt, which is as it were thejfr*/ CQn^tfM^ 
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Anod)dr obseivation which occurs is this; that if 
children are born io sin, and nature has this propen* 
ttty to evil, parenu and teachers may thence under*^ 
stand, how absolutely necessary it is for them to begin 
their instructions eat^y; to bend nature, while itis t^^ 
der and wiH yield to correction: for the sin that is bred 
in them will grow, if it be neglected, as fast as tbejr . 
grow; its-seeds will strikedeep roof into the soil; and 
afterwards, when you would sow the seeds of godlinesf 
you find the ground occupied, (past all recovery,) withi 
the weeds of nature. - 

Lastly, as the origin of evil is a question which has 
tortured the wits of men in all ages, let this considera* 
tion satisfy us, that God has permitted evil for the sake 
only of greater good: that his attributes and divine 
powers, could never have been understood and admi«> 
red by us, if they bad not been opened by that scheme 
of redemption, in which mercy and truth are met to^ 
gether^ righteousness and peace have kissed each other. 
Never let us torment ourselves with asking the ques* 
tion — " could not God have prevented the fall of 
man?'* Thus the Jews ignorantly reasoned about the 
death of Lazarus — ^^ could not this man, who opened 
the eyes of the blinds have caused that this man sJiould 
not havp diedf* To be sure be could; but the glory 
of God, and the instruction of mankind, were better 
secured by his death, than they could have been by his 
preservation. Therefore Christ said of bis sickness, 
this sicknfss is not unto d^ath ; it hath not happened 

f^ of heathisnisni, notbiog pan be found in it like what U no^ 
called natural religiun* for, if ip/m;, law^ here signifies the law of 
fitf^fire, then tfiey beld fuiyihtiim to be nahiral: if it means the 
^ommop law ef cities and kingdoms, then it puts all men under 
the traditionary worship of their country, i^d refers thea| q^ly t^ 
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that death may be at the end of it, but for the glory of 
Chodt ^f^t *h^ *^^ of God may be glorified thereby., 
Lazarus died, that Jesus might raise him up; and man 
is falleoy that God may be glorified iq^ his restpration. 
Here every wise and good man will rest; this considera- 
tion is su^cient for us at present ; and as for t^ose 
4eep counsels of God into which we are now not able 
to penetratei let us trust, that they will be farther re- 
yealed to us in a better state ^^ When that which is 
perfect is come, then th^t which is in part shall be 
^pne away." 
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To Mrs. W^-^. ofG 



llADAMy - 

\ 

I HAVE been looking out for some 
good roqtbei^who tek^es delight in the educa- 
tion of her own children, and is capable of 
teachifig thein in a proper manqer. 

I have long wished to see Avhat effect it will 
liave upon the und^^andirigs of children, if 
we teach them knowledge, (especially the know- 
ledge of th%Scrr^re) ^ tUngh instead of 
wwd% ; and I find you a proper person to make 
the experiment for'me. " 

With this view I send yoo^ at little book of 
Ijesso&Stwhi€li.i&.my first 6ssay on this new plan 
of instruction* I cannot recommend it to you 
as a regular system^ because I have taken my 
several subjects as they happened to present 
themselves to my thoughts^ But if my princi« 
pie i^ fight, you will soon find the good effects 
QJ^^.. Jf it should fa)lf I shall rest satisfied^ 
fiiiat widiiiqch a' mother, and such cbildren» it 
lias had a fair triaK 

I recommend you and them, and my own 
endeavours to the blessing of God# 
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N my Lectures on the Figurative Language of the Scripiutt^ 
I hazarded the following assertion in favour of its usefulness i 
'' So plain is this sort of teachings and so effectual^ that if I were 
'^ to begin with the first elements of instruction to a child^ I 
** would teach this ideal language^ in preference to all th# langua- 
'^ ges in the world ; for this is the life and soul of all the rest** 

In this little work^ I have partly executed the plan which my 
mind then suggested to me ; under an assurance^ that it will 
raise the curiosity of young people^ and prepare their understand* 
ing for the reading *of those Lectureit; on the matter of which my 
mind had been working for more than twenty years before I could 
persuade myself that I was fit to write upon it; and when they 
who learn this book (hall have learned that^ E shall have nothing 
farther to expect of them. The language of the Word of God 
will then be opened to their minds^ and the matter of it will have 
fixed itself in their affections : and when they shall be advanced 
and settled in life^ they will teach it tlieir own children^ as I have 
taught them ; for where this sort of wisdom hath once entered> it 
will never be lost or neglected ; and he that values it for his own 
use, will have delight in communicating it te others. 

To the Clergy of this Church I shall not prescribe ; but^ as a 
faithful brother^ I will promise them^ that in teaching the younger 
part of their flock^ they wilt soon see a happy effect^ if they will 
condescend to teach according to the rule I have followed in thit 
hook. Other books teach a grammar of words: but this is the 
grammar of things; to be conceived by the imagination, and ap-- 
plied by the understanding, for' the improvement of the heart 
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LESSON L 

THE BEAST9. 

jPhE ass hath very long ears, and yet he hath no 
sense of music, but brayeth with a frightful noise. 
He is obstinate and xmruly, and will go his own way, 
even though he is severely beaten. The child, who 
\vill not be taught, is but little better ; he has no de- 
light in learning, but talketh of his own folly, and dis** 
turbeth others with his noise. 

Hie dog barketh all the night long, and thinks it no 
trouble to rob honest people of their rest. 

The fox is a cunning thief: and men, when they do 
not fear God, are tfi^afty and deceitful. The wolf is 
cruel and blood-thirsty. As he devoureth the lamb, 
so do bad men oppress and tear the innocent and 
helpless. / ^ 

The adder is a poisonous snake, and hath a forked 
double tongue ; so do men speak lies, and utter slan^ 
der against their neighbours, when the poison of asps 
is under their lips. The devil, who deceiveth with 
lies, and would destroy all mankind, is the old serpent, 

VOL. V, L 
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who brought death into the world by the venrom of his 
brte. lie would kill me, and all the children that are 
born, if God would let him ; but Jesus Christ came to 
save us fro-m his power, and to destroy the works of the 
devil* 

Lord, thou hast made me a man for thy service: O 
let me not dishonour thy work, by turning myself in- 
to jhe likeness of some^evH beast; Let me not be'^as- 
the fox, who is a thief and a robber : let me never be 
cruel, as a wolf, to any of thy creatures ; especially ta 
my dear fellow creatures, and my dearer fellow Ctiris- 
tians ; but let me be barwdeas as the lamb : quiet and 
submissive as the sheep ; that so I may be fit to Irve^ 
and be fed in thy pasture, under the good shepherd, 
Jesus Christ. It is far better to be the poorest of his- 
il6ck, than to be proud and cruel, as the lion or 
the tyger, who go about seeking what they may de*» 
tOiiir; 

THE QUESTIOx\5. 

Q. What is the child who will not learn ? 
* •* A. An ass, which is ignorant and unruly. 

Q. What are wicked men, wha hqrt jstnd cheat 
aH^rs ? 

A. They are wolves, and foxes, and blood-thirsty 
li^na. 

Q. What are ill-natured people, who trouble their 
neighbours, and rail at them ? 

A. They are dogs, who bark at every body. 

Q. But what are good and peaceable people? 

A. They are. harmless sheep : and little children^ 
; under the grace of God, are innocent lambs.. 

Q* But what are liars ? 
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A. They are snakes and vipers^ with double tonguesi 
and poisonunder their lips. 
Q. Who is the good shepherd ? 
A< Jesus Christ. 

THE TEXTS. 

Prov. xxvi. 3- A bridle for the ass^ and a rod for 
the foots back. See also Job xi. 12. 

Acts XX. 29. Grievous wolves shall enter in among 
you^ not sparing thefiock. 

Luke xiii. 32, Gb tell that fox. 

PsaL X. 9. He lieth in wait secretly^ as a lion in his 
den^ to catch the poor. 

Psal. xxii. 16. Many dogs have compassed me about. 

Matt. X. 16. / send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves. 

Isa. xl. 11. He shall gather the lambs with his arm^ 
and carry them in his bosom. 

Mark x. 13, \6. And they brought young children 
to him^ and he took them up in his arms. 

Matt iii. 7- He said unto the Pharisees and Sad^ 
duceeSf O generation of vipers. 

Gren. iii. 14. And the Lord God said unto the 
. serpent^ Thou art cursed above every beast of ^he 
field. 

Rev. iii. 9. That old serpent^ called the Devil smd 
Satan. 



LESSON IL 

THE EEL AND THE LARK. 

THE eel buries itself in the^mud. What a poor 
nas^ life it leads ! The lark mounts up towards h«a« 
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ven, and delights itself with sweet music to the praisa^ 
of its great Creator. Who would not wish to lead the 
life of a lark ? 

But then, the lark can work as well as sing: it is 
never idle ; none of the good creatures of God are 
permitted to live and do nothing. It flies about to 
feed itself; and when the earth is covered with frost 
and snow in the winter, it runs about upon the cold 
ground, and takes great pains to find a small living to 
keep it from starving. In the summer it makes its 
nest, and brings up its young. All creatures submit 
with cheerfulness to the laws of God, but unruly man ; 
who becomes bis own tormentor by resisting them ; for 
nothing can make us happy but the laws of God, whick 
,are all intended for that purpose. There are many 
very bad men, who will neither feed their poor famDies^ 
nor work for themselves, nor sing praises to God, but 
turn sottish and foolish, and bury themselves in the 
mud like the eel, or wallow in the mire like the swine* 
But God hath made me to be like the lark ; to find 
my pleasure and my health in necessary business andl 
profitable learning. What a sad thing it would be, if 
I should ever forsake the life of that little sweet in- 
nocent creature, to drown my senses in eating and 
. drinking, or waste my precious time in sleep and idle- 
ness, or consume my substance with gaming and keep- 
ing ill company ! Let me learn a better lesson from 
the little lark ; for God hath made larks to teach us 
what we ought to be ; and he hath made swine and 
wolves, and bats and owls, to teach us what we ought 
not to be. The lark loves the day-light;' it sings be- 
fore the sun ri§es; it is always busy and at work. Bu* 
owls fly from the sun, and love darkness, and make ^ 
frightful hooting and screaming, which does not. in.- 
spire us either with mirth or devotion, as the heavei:^ 



^f 
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ly music of the lark doth ; but rather fills the mind with 
terror aod despair ; and was thought of old to fbrebode 
^oioe fniEchief or caliaimity. 

THE QUESTIO'NS. 

Q. How do the lives #f worldly men differ from the 
lires of Christians ? 

A. As the life of the eel diffisrs from the life of the 

Q. What is the delight of Christians ? 

A. To praise God. 

Q. Does the lark spend all its time in praising 
God? 

A. No, it labours for its living ; and we also must 
do the necessary business of life. 

Q, Are all creatures obedient to the Creator ? 

A. They all follow the laws he hath given them. 

Q. What is the man who disobeys the laws of 
Cod? 

A* A monster unlike to all other creatures. 

Q. For wb^t end did God make the lark ^nd tho 
dove ? 

A. To teach us what wie ought to be. 

Q. Why did he make owls, bats, and swine ? 

A> To teach us what wp ought not to be^ 

THE TSXTSt 

Prov. xi. 12. Whatsoever hath Mjim W scales in 
the waier^ that shall be an abomination unto you. 

Psal. civ. 12. Beside them shall, the fofofts of 
the air have their liabitation^ and sing among the 
ifranches. 

Jam^ v» 13. Is any merry ? Zet him dn§ Psfflmsp 

n • ■ 
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Lev. xi. 13. these are they which ye shall have 
{H abomination among the fowls — the owl and the 

bat. 

3 Pet. ii. 22. The dog is turned to. his own vomit 
again, and the sow that was washed^ to her wallozving 
in the mire. 

LESSON IIL 



THE SHIPS ON THE SEA. 

THE ships sail upon the great and wide sea^ whose 
waves roar ; and are tossed about by the winds when 
the storm blows. Some set out from the land with a 
fair wind, and with the sun shining upon their sails and 
colours: but after a while they are driven amongst rocks 
and shoals; or the great waves of the deep rising upon 
them like mountains, swallow them up; and the poor 
people on board are drowned and perish. 

The like dangers attend us though we live upon the 
land ; for, alas ! we carry seas and storms within us ! 
The wicked are like the troubled sea^ which can never 
rest, but casteth up mire and dirt. The quiet spirit 
of a good man, is like the clear water of the fountainj 
but the restless mind is like the dirty waves of the sea, 
when the mire of the bottom' is stirred up by their mo- 
tion. 

Our wicked passions, such as pride, wratli, and 
envy, disturb our hearts, as the winds which blow upon 
the sea ; and nothing can quiet them but the word and 
grace of Jesus Christ, who spake to the raging waves, 
i^nd commanded them to be still. So can he now 
eommand our restless spirits, and restore them to 
p^ace ; so th4 there shall be §. calm within us. 
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O bow lamentable is the case of those, who perish 
in the storm of their own passions ! If they had learn- 
ed to govern them in time, the^ might have been sav- 
^ed from ruiu. Perhaps, they canaeinto this world the 
heirs of wealth and honour, with a fair and pleasant 
•estate, and a fine house provided for them ; and 
were under the care of good parents, who instructed 
<hem to be wise and happy ; and s^o they might have 
-continued: but pride rose within them, and carried 
them aloft upon the waves towards the clouds; plea- 
sure transported them into a dangerous sea; then 
their vices brought them to ruin, and they sunk down 
to the bottom with despair. Thus were they tossed 
about like a ship in a storm, till they were swallowed 
up and lost Temptatioo^is a rock on which many 
fiouls split, and are ship-wrecked. 

How shall we escape the dangers of this world, * the 
•storms of this troublesome ocean, to which we are all 
exposed, but in the ark of Christ's church, in which 
the faithful are saved, as the family of Noah were 
«aved when the warld was drowned for its wicked- 
ness. 

THE QUESTIONS* 

Q. What is man's life through this troublesome 
world ? • 

A. As a dangerous passag€?%ver the waves- of the 
€ea. 

Q. What are the rocks and shallows which threaten 
JUS with ship- wreck ? 

A. Temptations and worldly pleasures. 

Q. What are the winds that toss us about ? 

A. Our own violent passions. 
«Q. What can quiet them ? 

# 
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A. Nothing but the grace of God, and the commtnd 
of Christ 

Q. How is that to be obtained ? 

A We must cry /to him as his disciples did, when 
Jthey were ready to sink in a storm. 

Q. How was Noah saved from the waters ? 

A. In an ark. 

Q. And what is the ark in which we are to bte. 
saved ? 

A. The church of Christ 

THE T£XTS, 

PsaL cvii. S5. They mount up to heaven, they go 
dawn again to the depths : their soul is melted because 
of trouble. 

Isa. Ivii. 20. The wicked are like the troubled sea. ^ 

Jude, IS. Raging wooes of the sea, foaming out 
their own shame. 

James i 6. He that wavereth is like a wave of 
the sea, driven with the wind and tossed. 

Matt. viii. 26. Then he arose and rebuked the winds 
and the sea, and there was a great calm. 

1 Pet iii. 20. Eight souls were saved by water ; 
the like figure whereunto, even baptism, doth also nm 
save usp 



IKSSON IV. 



THi; BUTTERFLY, 



Trifc butterfly spreads its wings, and the sun shines 
lipcm itsjplurnes ! See how the wisdom of the Creator 
bath adorned it with beautiful lines, and painted it with 
glorious colours. It flies about, and finds the plant which 
is proper to feedite brood of caterpillars ; and there it 
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lays itB eggs to be hatched by the sun. In their infant 
state they crawl about as helpless worms, and feed up* 
on green leaves. Then they fold themselves up in a case 
like a coffin, where they lie, as it were asleep, till the 
time of their change ; when they break this covering 
and come forth with wings and feathers, like painted 
birds, to % about the air, and sip the dew of the fields 
and meadows, and visit every sweet and pleasant flower. 
So am I now like the poor infant worms crawling 
about upon this earth. But if I go on in the ways of 
God, I shall at length be changed from a worm into 
an angel. But first I must be shut up in the grave^ 
and hide myself in the state of deaths till my change 
shall come. Then shall I be raised to life and liberty; 
and put on a spiritual body, and be able to visit and 
enjoy all the wonders of God's works, such as poor 
helpless mortals cannot now see nor understand. O 
let me not forfeit this expectati/on, for the sake of 
such low enjoyments as caterpillars are capable of ! 

I'HE aUESTIOVS* 

Q. How are the eggs of the butterfly hatched ? 

A. The sun raises them to life. 

Q. What are they at first ? 
^ A. Poor helpless worms that crawl about. 

Q. What becomes of them next ? 

A. They are hid in a shelT liffNt coffin, where they 
sleep as if they were dead. 

Q. And what do they come to at last ? 

A. They come to life with wings and featbtrt ^ of 
many glorious colours. 

Q. And what are we in this present world f 

Aii We are as worms creeping upon the earth. 

Q, And what do we hope to come to at last ? 
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A. We shall be raised from the chambers of death, 
and become like angels. 



THE TEXT&. 

Job XXV. 6. Man that is a worm. 

Isa. xxvL 19, 20. Come my peopie, enter inta 
thy chambers — hide thyself as it were for a l{ttk 
moment. 

Psal. Ixxviii. 13. Though ye have lain among 
the potSy yet shall ye be gs^ the wings of a dove, 
that is covered with silver wings, and her feathers 
like gold. 

LESSON y. 

THE FADING FLOWER. 

TO day the flower bloweth, and spreadcth forth its 
leaves, and we admire its beauty, but its glory is short ; 
for it soon fadcth, and falleth away to the ground. I 
am like tins flower, frail and mortal ; and I must not 
value myself for any thing 1 am, or any thing I have in 
this life ; for if I were never so great and noble, I 
must fade as a flower, and be withered as the grass. 
Where arc they now. who were once the great and 
the honourable oi mkpmih} as the scythe cutteth 
down the grass, so nWi death swept them away. But 
•hort-livod as the flower is, God provideth for it,^ and 
MvtrfiUi it with a raiment; such as Solomon in all his 
glory did not wear. Therefore, if God so clothe a 
fading flower, which is made but for a day, he will 
never neglect me, who am made for eternity. He 
will provide for all my bodily wants ; and which is 
much more, ho will cover my naked and 'sinftil soul, 
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that it may be fit to appear in his sight. He hath 
given to me in my baptism that best robe, the robe of 
righteousness, which shall never change, but keep its 
glory like the sun which fadeth not. Lord, grant that 
I may keep unspotted the garment thou hast put upon 
my soul; that, when I have put off my body, I may 
stifl wear this best robe, and at length put on immor- 
tality both in body and soul, at the resurrection of the 
Just. Blessed are the poor whom God hath clothed : 
but woe to the rich; if he hath sent them naked and 
empty away. 

ft 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is all the glory of man in this life? 

A. It is a flower that fadeth. 

Q. But what do you expect, when you consider 
the beautiful colours with which the flower is 
clotlied ? 

A. That God, who clothed the flower finer than 
king Solomon, will also clothe me. 

Q. A¥hat is the best robe thatfGod putteth upon 
us? 

A. Righteousness. 

THE TEXTS. 

m 

1 Pet i. 54. All flesh i^t(mm ^^^ ^^^ '^^ g^o^ of 
man as th^ flower of grass. " 

Matt. vL 30. If God so clothe the grass qf theJieU^ 
9hall he not much more clothe you ? , 

Psal. cxxxii. S. Let thy priests be clothed mth 
righteousness. 
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LESSON VI. 

G#D AND TH? HEAVENS. 

LOOK how high the heavens are ! how much higher 
must he be who made them so; and whose kingdom 
ruleth over all. 

The heavens and the elements^ the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, the winds, and the seasons, rule over 
man's body ; and without them, we can neither act, nor 
breathe, nor live. But the soul of man lives under 
the kingdom of God. He is the father of spirits, and 
his grace ruleth over them all. Without his light I 
must walk in darkness ; and without his spirit I have 
no life in me. 

Ob ! the poor blind, who wander about without 
seeing the sun ! But more miserably blind b he, whose 
mind is without the light of God's word. When our 
spirit departetb from us, then we die, and return 
agiain to the dust : and our soul must die in like man- 
ner, K the spirit of Crod departeth froni it. 

Without the light of the holy Scripture we sit in 
darkness, and the shadow of death. Ignorance is the 
darkness of the mind ; and it is worse than the dark- 
ness of Egypt, when God plagued those wicked peo- 
ple. As God is the m^bor and giver of light, so is 
the devil the prince oifflprkness. God willeth that all 
men should see, and be saved; but the God of this 
toorld blindeth mens eyeSj that the glorious Gospel of 
Jesus Christ may be hidden from them. 

Lord grant, that as I live and breathe under the 
elements and powers of this world in my mortal life; 
^o my soul may live under thee, and be a member of 
thy kingdom, inheriting thy grace here, ajnd thy glory 
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hereafter. Let me love the true light, and put away 
from me the works of darkness. Then shall I wish 
that thy kingdom may come ; and that the heavens and 
the earth may pass away, that we may see all things 
new : when thou thyself shalt be our sun, thy spirit 
our comforter, and the angels and saints shall be seen 
around thy throne, as the stars of heaven are seen by 
us shining in the firmament. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

-Q. Who is the true sun that rules over the spirits of 
men? 
A. God. 
Q. Who id the true light, and the sun of righteoua- 

A. Jesus Christ. 

Q. Who gives life tp the soul, as the air gives breath 
to our bodies ? 

A. The Holy Ghost. 
Q. What gives light to the mind ? 
A The word of God. 

Q. What then are we, without ttie word of God ? 
A. We walk in darkness. 

Q. What are we when we do not love the word of 
.God, or do not use it to direct us? 
A. Our souls are blind. 
Q: Who is the prince of darkness ?( 
A. ThedeviL % 

Q. Who are like the stars of the firmament ? 
A. The angels are such now, and the saints will be 
such hereafter. 

THE TEXTS. 

Psal. Ixxxiv. 11. The Lord God is n wn and a 
ihield. 
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John viii. 12. I am the light of the world; he thiat 
foUoweth me shall not walk in darkness^ but shall have 

the light qf life. 

John XX. 32. He breathed up9n them, and said, 
tecevoe ye the Holy Ghost. 

Ezek. xxxvii. 9. Came from the four winds^ Q 
hreathf and breathe upon these slain that they may 
live. 

Psal. cxix. 105. Thy word is a lamp unto myfeety 
and a light unto my paths. 

Luke i. 79* To give light to them that sit in dark- 
ness and in the shadow of death. 

2 Cor. iv. 4. The God of this world hath blinded 
the eyes of them which believe not. 

Dan. xii. 3. They that be wise shall shine as the 
firmament^ and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars for eoer and eoer. 

1 Cor. XV. 41. One star differeth from another 
star in glory. So also is the resurrection of the dead. 



LESSON VIL 

THE BEE. 

HERE is a piece of a pure white honey-comb. How 
exactly it is formed into cells, all of a size, and all of 
the same curious and.G4>nvenient figure, with six sides 
or walls, and the bottdh so contrived as to answer to 
the cells on either side. Yet, exact and wonderful as 
this honeycomb is, the bee made it and measured it in 
the dark ! No man could have made it in the light ; be- 
cause no man hath the fingers or the wisdom of the 
bee. 

The bee, to look upon, is a poor liitle brown fly^ 
with no beauty to make us admire it; yet it is the^ 
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Wisest of all insects. So is the nightingale, with all it* 
musical notes, which fiil the woods, and charm the ear 
in the spring-time, a little brown bird, not so handsome 
as a sparrow. The e^ccellence of these creatures is in 
their art and wisdom, not in their outward form and 
beauty. The painted butterfly is very much admired ; 
but it never makes any honey. The peacock has fea- 
thers embroidered with gold, and shining -like the rain- 
bow; but its voice i» little better than the braying of the* 
ass. « 

The bee, like the ant, is a pattern of diligence. A& 
often as the sun shines, she goes out to work, and never 
loses any opportunity of gathering and laying up her 
boney. There is an idle sort of bees in the hive, 
which are called drones : these are killed and cast out 
by the busy bees ; and it is a rule amongst them, as it 
ought to be amongst Christians, that if any will not 
work, neither should he eat; as being one who is 
unworthy to live. If any man eat without working, 
somebody else must work the more for it. If one of 
the legs should be benumbed, and will not walk, ,the 
other leg must do the work of both^ 

When the bees swarm^ a royal bee, larger than the 
rest, is their leader, who is said 'to be a female; her 
motions they all obey. Wherever this bee pleases to 
alight, there the swarm settles ; and they live orderly 
tinder her government in the hive.-*-Ther^ id one who 
keeps watch toward the mouthi^lhe hive, to observe 
all that pass in and out. If on« bee is overloaded^ 
others go to help it; and if one hath suffered from the 
weather, or any other accident, another goes to it to 
comfort and cure it. They are armed with stings to 
defend themselves, and they all fight together in a body 
against an enemy, so that neither man nor beast can 
resist their power. 
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Happy IS the man, and happy are the people who 
are directed by such rules of wisdotn and policy as the 
bees are ! 

V 

fHE QUESTIONS. 

Q. Can a man. make a honeycomb? 
A. No art can make it but that of the bee# 
Q. And who taught the bee ? 
A, The Creator of the world* 
Q. Does it want the day-light when it is busy ? 
A. Noy it measures its work in the dark* 
Q. What is the other example of industry, among 
the insects ? 
A. The ant, whose ways are very instructive , to u». 
Q. How does the swarm treat the idle bees? 
A. They kill them and cast them out. 
Q. Have the bees a royal leader ? 
A» Yes ; and they are all obedient subjects* 
Q. How do the bees defend themselves ? 
A. With their stings. 
Q. Against what enemies ? 
A. Against waapB and other robbers. 

5PHE TEXTS. 

Ecclus. ix. 2, 3. Commend not a man for his beau- 
iy ; neither abhor a man for his outward appearance. 
The bee is little among fuch asjly^ but her fruit is the 
chief of sweet things. 

Jam. i. 5. If any lack wisdom^ let him ask of God. 

Prov. vi. 6. Goto the ant, thou sluggard, consider 
her waysy and be wise. 

2 Thess. iii. 10. This we commanded you, that if 
any would not worky neither should he eat. 

1 Pet. ii, 1 7. Fear God^ honour the king. 
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Heb. xili. 17. Obey them that have the rule over 
you. 

Lesson vML 

THE BLOWING FLOWER. 

IN the spring the plant groweth Uf^, and its seeds 
afe ripe in the summer and the autumn. Its leaves 
are green, and its flowers are painted with colours ; 
some are red, some blue, some yellow, some mixedj 
and spotted, and some of a pure white, like the lily. 
The fine painted leaves of the flower are the cloathing 
which covers tlie seeds while they, are young and ten- 
der. For this reason^ the leaver of the flower shut 
close together in the evening, tog^ard the young seeds 
from the cold of the night ; as the hen covereth her 
young brood under her wings. But in the day-time» 
the rays of the sun spread the flower open, and the 
seeds receive the benefit of the warmth to cherish 
them, and make them grow. — When the vessel which 
holds the seed becomes harder anc^^stronger, the leaves 
of the flower fall away to the ground ; for they are of 
no farther use ; as the infant is no longer swaddled 
when it is able to go alone. 

THE questions: 

<i. Of what use are the painted leaves of a flower? 

A. They clothe the young seeos, that the cold may 
not hurt them. 

Q. When do the leaves of the flower fall awiay ? 

A. When the seed or fruit hath no farther need of 
them. 

VOL. v» M 
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TH5 TEXT* 

Matt* vi. 28. Consider the lilies hffw they.grow^ 

LESSON IX. 

THE LIVES OF A SEED. 

BUT most wonderful is the progress of the seed 
from its first to its second life; for it hath two lives. 
During its first life, it grows and ripens in the plant 
which bears it, and then falls away to the earth out of 
which it grew. But it hath a second life after its re- 
Ijurrection from the earth ; from whence it springs up 
with a life of its own, and with a new body. From 
every seed there gro#eth a plant of the same kind with 
that which bore the seed ; God giveth to every seed its 
own body. 

I also am taught by the word of God, to expect two 
lives. The one is my present earthly life, which I 
have of my parents; the other is the life which I 
shall have after I have been buried. For as the seed 
is not quickened escept it die^ so cannot I obtain eter- 
nal life but by the way of death. 

The grave is as the furrow of the field, in which 
thaseed is sown; and as the sunshine of the spring 
raiseth the seed to life, so shall the Sun of righteous- 
ness return, to raise all those who are buried in th*- 
earth. The time is coming, when they that are in their 
graves shall hear his voice and come forth, as Lazarus 
came forth from the tomb, when Jesus called him. 

The good seed of wheat, and other grain, is gather- 
ed for use, and laid up in the barn, as the rightheous 
when they die, are gathered to their fathers; but the. 
•vil s^eds of the thistle are blown about by the wiads^ 
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Ind scattered over the face of the earth. Such as I aoi 
at my death, such shall I be at my resurrection. If I 
am the seed of a thorn or a thistle when I die, (which 
God forbid) there will be no hope that I shall be found 
a rose or a lily, when I am risen again : for everi/ seed 
will have its own body. 

.#■ .. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. How many lives hath a seed ? 

A. A first and a second. 

Q. What is its first life ? 

A. That life to which it is born in the plant that 
bears it. 

Q. Which is its second life ? ;* 
> A. That which it hath when it rites again from the 
earths 

Q. With what sort of body doth it come ? 

A. With its own body* 

Q, What do you mean by its own body ? 

A, A plant of the same kind with the seed thdtwaa 
sown. ^ 

Q. What is youf first life ? 

A. My natural life, which 1 have of my parents. 

Q. What is your second life ? 

Ai My spiritual life, which Grod will give to tOfh 
body after it hath been sown in the earth, and raised 



Q. The sun brings seeds to life ; btit who i$ to raise 
the dead ? 

A. Jesus Christ, the Sun of Righteousness. 

Q« What becomes ^f good and bad seed, when they 
are ripe? 

A. Wheat is gathered, and thistles are scattered by 
the winds. 

K 2 
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THE TEXTS. 

t 

1 Cor. XV. 44. R is sown a natural, body ; it is 
raised a spiritual body. v. 38. God giveth it a body as 
it hath pleased him^ and to every seed its own body. 

Isa. xxvi. 19. Thy dead men shall live: together 
with my dead body ihall (hey arise; awake' and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out her dead. 

1 Cor. XV. 36. Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 
. Hot quickened except it die. 

Eph. V. 14. Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
fvom the dead, and Christ shall give thee light. 
Matth. xiii. 30f Gather the wheat irito my barn. 

2 Kings xxii.^20. / will gather thee unto tHy 
fathers, and thou shall be gathered into thy grave in 
peace. 

Isa. xli. 16. The wind shall carry them away, and 
the whirlwind shall scatter them. 



LESSON X. 

WATER AND THE SPIRIT. 

WHEN I wash my hands with water to make them 
clean, I should pray to God that he^ would be pleased 
to make men clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 
me. The foulness of my hands is easily washed away, 
hut I cannot wash the inward stain of sin from my 
•*oul, jfnd give myself a clean heart This is a second 
birth, and is no more in my own power than my first 
birth was. God, who willeth that all sinners should 
br iavcd, sent out his Apostles to baptize all natiooSi 
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with water and the Holy Ghost, without which they 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

In the temple of Solomon, there was a large bason, 
called a sea; it was made of brass, to hold water for the 
washing of those who came to worship. Under it there 
were the figures of twelve oxen ; three of them looking 
each way, toward the four quarters of the heavens; to 
shew that baptism should be carried out into all the 
world, by the twelve ministers of Jesus Christ. They 
have brought it even unto me, and I have been washed 
in baptism, that I may be saved. But I may defile my- 
self, and lose the benefit of it ; as the swine when it is ' 
washed, returns again to its wallowing in the mire. 
As <he swine delighteth to be unclean, so do some 
tak^leasure in a dirty conscience. Such are not the 
\)etter, but the worse for their baptism ; they forfeit 
the wedding garment The sheep and the lamb, when 
they are washed, keep themselves pure. — So must I, if 
I wish to continue in the fold with the sheep of Christ; 
who has promised to be my shepherd, to feed me in a 
green pasture, and to make me li? down beside the 
waters of comfort. He will appear again to separate 
the sheep from the goats, in the day of judgment ; 
when, I trust, of his mercy, he will set me on his right 
hand, and make me happy for ever in his own king- 
dom. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What doth the water of baptism wash away ? 
A. The stain of sin. 
Q. . But water cannot do this of itself ? 
A. No, it is an outward and visible sign of the Spirit 
of God. 

Q. What did that brasen sea signify, which con* 
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tained water for the purification of those who washed 
in the temple ? 

A. It shewed that baptism should be carried out 
from Judea to the four quarters of the world, that all 
nations might be baptised. 

Q. What is the duty of those whom God hath wa^b* 
ed from sin ? 

A. To keep themselves pure and unspotted. 

Q. What would the swine do if it were washed ! 

A. It would turn again to wallow in the mire^ 

THE TEXTS. 

Psal, li. 7* Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be 
p)hiter than snow. 

2 Kings V. 1 0. Wash in Jordan seven times^and 
thy flesh shall come again unto (hee^ (fnd thou shalt be 
(:leanf 

1 Tim. V. 22. Keep thyself pure, 

Jude, 83. Hafing even the garment spotted by th§ 
flesh. 

LESSON XI. 

GOD AND THE JUDGE. 

» • 

THE eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good. There is no secret place in 
which the sinner can hide himself; for God, who is 
present every where, seeth in the dark as well as in 
the light. He beareth us when we do not speak ; be- 
cause he hea eth our thoughts. As the light of the 
sun reaches to the ends of the world, and to the bot- 
tom of tl.e sea; so doth the presence of God reach to 
^11 places ^qd all |imes, thpugh we see him not. If 
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his power were not constantly upon us, we should be 
nothing ; for in him we live and move, and have our 

being. 

The judge who punisheth sins in a court of justice, 
receiveth his information from others, and caii know 
only that which the witnesses tell him. But God is 
both judge and witness, andknoweth all things. When 
the judge hath condemned a man, and he is put to* 
death, he hath no more that he can do ; but the power 
of God reaches beyond the grave ; for he can destroy 
both the soul and body in hell. His hand shall find 
out those whom the grave hath hidden from our sight, 
and they shall be brought forth and placed before his 
judgment-seat, to be judged for their past ives. 
Thefts, murders, and other sins, which were committed 
in the dark, and were hidden from men so long as the 
offenders lived, shall then be all discovered and made 
known. With the fear of this, the guilty shall trem- 
ble when they rise from their graves : then shall they 
call out upon the mountains to fall upon them, and 
hide them from the face of their Judge. 

That I may not be afraid to meet my God in thaf 
great day, let me now set him before me in all my 
thoughts, words, and actions. Let me live every day 
as in his sight ; then will he be my friend to save me, 
afid my father to reward me, not my Judge to con- 
demn and punish me. It is his will, that all should re^ 
pent and be saved. The fire of hell was not made for 
me ; it was made for the devil and his angels. If t 
come there at last, it will be my own fault, for Go<J 
hath sent his Son to seek me^ and deliver me from the 
wrath to come. 
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THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. Is God every where present ? 

A. His eyes are in every place. 

Q. How can the presence of God extend to every 

place? 

A. As the light which issues from the sun pene- 
trates all things^ and goeth out to the ends of the 
world. 

Q, What would. the soul of man be without God? 

A. As his body would be without the sun, lifeless 
and motionless ; for God is necessary to our being. 

'Q. How doth the power of God extend to. sinners 
after this life ? 

A. He can destroy the soul as well as the body. 

Q. What is the grave to wicked men ? 

A. A prison from which they shall be dragged to be 
condemned at the last day. 

Q, Who shall bear witness against them? 

A. God seeth all their actions now; but then, the 
devil, and their own consciences shall accuse and ex* 
pose them. 

Q. How are we to avoid this dreadful condemna- 
tion? 

A. By judging ourselves, and setting the Lord al- 
ways before us. 

Q. For whom is the fire of hell prepared ? 

A* Not for me^ but for the devil and his angels. 

THE TEXTS. 

Psal. cxxxix. 2t Thou art about my path, and 
about my bed, and spiest out all my ways. ver. 1 1. Th^ 
^arknes^and light to thee are both alike. 
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Acts xvii. 82. In him we live and move^ and have 
our being. 

Psal. xix. 6. There is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof. 

Ileb. iv. 13. All things are naked and opened unto 
Ihe eyes ofhim^ zdith whom we have to do. 

Luke xii, 5. Fear him, who after he hath killed^ 
hath power to castjnto heli. 

Eccles. xii. 14. God shall bring every work into 
judgment ^ with every secret things whether it be goody 
or whether it be evil. 

Matth. XXV. 41. Depart from me ye cursed in- 
to everlasting Jire^ prepared for the devil and his 
angels. 



LESSON XIL 



SLEEP AND DREAMS. 



WHEN I sleep, my fancy is led about by dreams. 
I am disturbed by vain hopes and fears ; but I awake 
and they are all gone. I am affrighted and run away 
when there is no danger, and I am delighted with 
that which is nothing but a shadow. I think I am 
fltying through the air, while I am motionless in my 
bed. I think I have found great treasures ; but I 
awake, and am as poor as ever. Of that which is real 
I have no knowledge, while my mind is thus filled 
with shadows: but perhaps I dream that I am sailing 
on the water, while the chamber in which I sleep 
hath taken fire ; and I know it not till the flames reach 
my body, and awake me ; then I start up, but it is 
too late to escape. 

Now let me ask my heart this question ; am not I, 
who am thus deceived in my sleep, in danger of being 
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deceived when I am awake ? If my fancy is filled 
with snch things, as will have no substance when I 
awake in the morning of the resurrection, then will 
my whole life be no Hetter than a dream : and of that 
which is real I shall have no knowledge or sense. 
When I am told of God, or of heaven, or of the wrath 
torcome, these things will not affect me, because I am 
is a sort of sleep, and my heart is filled with things of 
BO substance. The rich man in the parable, was' lul- 
led to sleep by his fine clothing and his sumptuous liv* 
ins, and he never awaked till he died. Then he lift 
ip his eyes> and found himself in a place of tor- 
lent. * 

What are the pleasures of youth, the honours of 
manhood, or the wealth of age ? Will they last ? And 
can we carry them with us beyond the grave ? No ! 
they will all forsake us, and be left behind us as the 
shadow of a dream. Yet these are the things the 
world seeketh after, and their fancy is so employed 
that they can think of nothing else. Man walketh in 
a vain shadow^ (tnd disquieteth himself in vain : he 
heapeth up riches^ and cannot tell who shall gather 
Ikem. When he is awake, he is employed just as meit 
are when they are asleep ; his time is taken up, and 
bis mind is disquieted, like the mind of a man in a 
dream, with things which prove to be nothing at last. 
Mis life hath nothing real in it, and so it is but the 
>badow of life, a vain shadow. 

But if I serve God and read his word, and say my 
prayers, and do good to the poor ; then I act like a 
man who is awake; for these and other like things, 
are all real and lastinor as God himself is ; and the 
fruit of them will remain with me for ever. When I 
lEiwake in another world, I shall still be the servant of 
God, as I am now : his word and his wisdom will de- 
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light me as they do now, and much more, because I 
shall understand them better ; and what I have given 
to the poor upon earth, I shall find again as a treasure 
in heaven. 

Lord, let me not sleep, as others do, in sin ; but 
let me walk with thee, as a child of the day, and be 
awake unto righteousness ; that when I shall awake 
from death, I may find myself in thy presence, and live 
in thy heavejily kingdom, where is neither darkness 
nor vanity, neither dreams nor shadows ; but all is 
truth, and all is light, for ever and ever. 

# 

THE* QUESTIONS. 

Q. .What Strange things happen to us when we are 
asleep ? 

A. Our mind is deceived with dreams and visions, 
which we believe to be true. 

Q. And what happens to us when we are awake ? 

A. We deceive ourselves with many visions, and 
think to no more purpose than men do who are 

asleep^ 

Q. When the mind is in this state, what doth 
it perceive of things real; such as God, heaven, 
hell, and the resurrection of the dead, and such 

like ? 

A. No more than a man asleep perceives of the 
fire which is about to burn him in his bed. 

Q. When did Dives lift up his eyes? 

A. Not till he was in torments. 

Q. What rule have you' to distinguish between sha* 
dows and substances? 

A. All things that vanish with this present life are 
false: all things that endure beyojtd it are true, 
and will never dpceive U9» 
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THE TEXTS. 

Psal. xxxix. 6. Man walketh in a xmm shadow. 

1 Thcss* V. 6. Let its not sleep, as do others; but 
let us watchj and be sober. 

Eph. V. 14. Awake thou that steepest^ and arise 
from the dead^ and Christ shall give thee light. 

Luke vii. 14. Young man^ I say unto thee arise. 

Psal. Ixxvi. 5. The proud are robbed ; they haxe slept 
their sleep ; and all the men zvhose hands xvere mighty^ 
hate found nothing. 

Psal. xvii. 16. kFhen I awake up after thy likeness, 
J shall be satisfied with it. 



LESSON XIIL 

THE GREAT FAMILY. 

GOD is my father, the church is my mother ; all 
Christian people are my brethren in Jesus Christ, 
who is the true Son of God. We all make one family 
under the same head, and the same Saviour ; and the 
angels of heaven are comprehended within this family, 
as well as the saints upon earth. It is called the 
church : and 1 was born unto God, and made a mem- 
ber of it by baptism ; as sm-ely as I was made a mem- 
ber of this world by my birth from my natural parents. 
1 do not belong to the church by any right of nature 
but only by the grace and calling of God. 

If God is my father I may depend upon his good- 
ness and affection to me ; but I must pray to him, as 
I make my wants known to my earthly parents. I 
must also expect that God will chastise and correct 
me for my faults ; even as every wise father puni&li- 
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eth the chilS in whom he delighteth. How unhappy 
are those children, who are under foolish parents, who 
keep them in ignorance, and ruin them with indul- 
gence ! God's children are not so left to themseWes. 
Let me then be thankful when I am corrected in mer- 
cy ; as % token of my adoption, and election to be ar 
child of God. . 

If the church is my mother, who hath brought me 
forth; to be an heir of glory ; it is my duty to con- 
form to her rules, that I niay have llie benefit of her 
ordinances. 

If christian people are my brethren, it must be 
my duty to love them \ and to bear in mind that wise 
advice of the good Joseph to his brethren, see that 
ye fall not out by thexvay. In our journey through 
life, we are under so many trials and afflictions, that 
it is both foolish and wicked for christian brethren tq 
add to one another's troubles by strife and envying, 
by quarrellings and disputings. 

Proud people are ashamed of their poor relations : 
but I must not be ashamed to own the poorest child 
in the family of God ; who perhaps, after a laborious 
life of faith and patience, will be my superiour in the 
kingdom of heaven. I am to remember that Jesus 
Christ, the head of this great and holy family, was 
made poor for my sake, and doth now hear the pray- 
ers and attend to the wants of the poorest christian. 
Who then am I, that I should dare to despise or neg- 
lect those of whom Jesus Christ is mindful ? When I 
do them good, I must d^ it because they belong to 
him; not to shew my own superiority, or to obtain the 
praises of men ; tmd then all I do will be . accepted, 
and I shall have treasure in heaven. 
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THE QUESTIONS* 

Q. Who is your spiritual father ? 

A. God, the father of spirits. 

Q. Who is your spiritual mother? 

A. The church. 

Q. Who are your brethren ? 

A. All christian people ? 

Q. Ho A' do they become such? 

A. In Jesus Christ, who is the true Son of Go(^ 
and the first-born of many brethren. 

Q. When was you taken into this family ? 

A. When I was baptized. 

Q. How far doih this great family extend ? 

A. It takes in the the angels of heaven, and all 
saints departed. 

Q. What must you do, if God is your father ? 

A. I must make my wants known to him in prayer^ 
as children do. 

Q. And what will God do as a father ? 

A. He will correct me in love and mercy, that my 
own will may not ruin me. 

Q. What duty is required of you to the church ? 

A. To conform myself to her rules, that I may 
have the benefit of her sacraments. 

Q. What duty is repuired toward your brethren? 

A. To love and be at peace with them. 

Q, Are you to be ashamed of poor christians ? 

A. No ; we are all equal in the house of God. 

Q. Why are you to. do good to the poor ? 

A. Because they belong to Christ. 
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THE TEXTS. 

Luke xi. 2. Our father which art in heaven. 

Gal. iv. 26. But Jerusalem which is above isfree^ 
vhich is the mother of us all. 

CoK i. 2. 2o the saints and faithful brethren in 
Christ. 

Eph. iii. 14. The Father of our Lord Jesus Christy 
f "whom the whole family in heaven asid earth is 
earned. 

Eph. i. 22. And gave him to be head over ail things 
fo tlie church. 

Matth. vi. 6. Pray to thy father. 

Rev. iii. 19. As many as I Icve^ I rebuke and 
zhasten. 

Deut. viii. 5. Asa man chasteneth his son^ so the 
Lord chasteneth thee. ' 

Matth* xviii. 17. Heat the church. 

1 Pet iii. 8. Love as brethren. 

1 Cor. xii. 1 3. We are all baptized into one body, 
whether we be bond or free. 

Mark ix. 41. JVhosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, because ye belong to 
ChfHSff verily I say unto you^ he shall not lose his re- 
ward. 



LESSON XIV. *^ 

THE SOUL AND THE BODY. 

I HAVE a soul within me, which I cannot see \ 

but I know that it lives, because it acts ; and I am 

taught to understand its actions from the senses of my 

l?ody. As the eyes of the body see things, so doth the 

9 
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soul know and understand: as the body hears, so doth 
the soul attend and obey. As the body feels, so is the 
mind affected in the passions. As the body smelleth 
and tastethy so doth the soul relish some things, atid 
dislike others, and is able to distinguish between good 
and evil. As the body hungers and thirsts, so hath 
the soul its appetites, and must be nourished by such 
food as is proper for it. ^ 

A perfect soul, is like a body in its full health isind 
strength ; but since Adam fell into sin, and became 
i^ubject to death, there is no such perfect soul now ivx 
the nature of man. The soul is sick, and must b^ 
cured ; it must even be born again to a new life, be - 
fore it can serve God, and understand his word. 
Jesus Christ came into the world as the physician of 
mankind ; but if we had been whole, we should ha\rc 
had no need of him 

All the evils and distempers of the soul are shewn 
by the various diseases of the body; and if there 
had been no sin in the soul, there would have been 
no sickness in the body. 

The miserable effects of sin are as wounds and 
bruises and putrifying sores. The foulness of that 
sinful nature which descends (o us from our parents, 
is as the leprosy, which comes by inheritance, and in- 
fects the whole man. We have no ears to hear the 
word of God, nor eyes to see the wonderous things 
of his law; but are by nature deaf and blind toward 
God and all goodness. We have no more ability to 
praise him, than if we were dumb; neither can we 
lift up our hands, nor bend our knees in prayer, till 
he gives us new strength. 

Therefore, Jesus Christ, who came to cure our 
souls of all their infirmities, opened the eyes of the 
blind : he made the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
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speak ; he gave strength to the lame, and even raised 
the dead, to shew that he gives us a new life. 

Let tne then, O Lord, receive the benefit of thy 
coming. Cure my sick soul of all its infirmities, and. 
Call me by thy voice, as thou didst call thy friend La- 
zarus, to a new life. Restore me to my sight, and 
niy hearing, that I be not as £he hardened Jews, who 
bad eyes and saw not, ears and heard not. Cleanse 
me ifrom all my sins, even as thou didst cleanse the 
lepers that cried unto thee; and renew a right spirit 
"Within me. Let my faith cry unto thee, and thy pow- 
er will at all times be ready to heal and to save 
xi)e» 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. How are we to understand the soul? ^ 

A. From the senses of the body. 
Q. Is there any such a thing as a perfect SQul? ~ 
A. Never since the fall of Adam. 
Q. What then myst be done for us ? 
A, Our souls must be cured. 
Q. What then is Jesus Christ? 
A. He is the physician of souls. 
Q. Why did he cure men's bodies? 
Q, To shew that he restores their souls. 
A. On whom were the miracles of Christ and bis 
Apostles wrought ? 

A. On those only who had faith to be healed^. 

Q. What follows from thence ? 

A. That without faith I cannot be saved. 

THE TEXTS. 

1 Con^ xv. 22. In Adam all die. 

VOL. V. N 
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Kocn. iii. 10. There is none righteous, no not 
one. 

Matth. ix. 35. Jesus went about healing e^^ry 
sickness. 

Acts xiv. 9. Perceiving that he had faith to hit 
healed. 

Matth. ix. 12. Th^y that ^e whofe n^ed not a phy*, 
sician^ hut they, that ar^ sick — I came not tq call^ the 
righteouSj hut sinners to repentance. 

Psal. xli. 4. Heal my soul for Ihqv^ ^^fi^Jf gainst, 
thee. ,. 

. Pgal. cxlvi. 8^ 37/? Lor.d, openetJi the eyes of tki 
blind. 

Isa. XXXV. 4. God will come and save you. 77/«i 
the eyes of the blifid shall be opened^ and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped — then shall the 
lame man leapy and the tongue of the dumb shall sing^ 
&c. . 



LESSON XV. 

THE SAVIOUR ANP TUE DESTROYER. 

AS surely as there is light, so surely is iher^ a God; 
and as surely as there is darkness, so surely is ther^ a 
spirit of darkuess, whom we call the djevil. It is 
Dccessary for me to know God, by whom I am to be 
i^aved ; and woe be unto me, if I know not the deviL 
by whose devices I may be destroyed, But as t can- 
not see him, (for he is a spirit) I must learn what he 
is, by the pictures which are given me of his evil na- 
ture, lie is called the destroyer^ and, is contrary in 
every respect to the Saviour. 

Jesus Christ is the true light; but he.is the prince^ 
of daikness; the god of this world, who Windetb 
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men^s eyes, that they may not see the truth. My Sa- 
viour is a shepherd, who giveth his life for the sheep ; 
bcrt t^ devil is a lion, who goeth about seeking what 
he may devour. The one is a lamb, meek and harm- 
less ; the other, a serpen t^ ftiU of devices, and more 
subtile than any beast of the field. The one raises 
men to life ; the other was a murderer from the begins 
ning. The one is my advocate with tl>e Father; suf- 
fering and pleading for the pardon of my sms : the 
other is the accuser of the brethren; first tempting 
them to fall into sin, and then accusing them that they 
may fell under the judgment of God^ Jesus Christ 
is the truth ; and the devil is the father of lies. And ' 
lastly,. Jesus Christ is the true God, worshipped by 
all believers ; and the devil is the fahe god, worship- 
ped under a variety of names by the heathen world. 

If I love Gqd and goodness, I shall be like the 
Saviour : but if my eyes should be blinded, then I- 
shall be like the destroyer. The children of the devil 
are like the devil ; as the young viper is like the old 
one. There have always been two sorts of people in 
the world; the sons of God and the seed of the ser- 
pent ; and God hath put such enmity betweea them, 
ts shall last as long as the world doth. Why did the 
Jews crucify Jesus Christ; and why did the heathens 
persecute Christians, and put them cruelly to deatlr 
butbeqause they were of tijieir father the devil, and fil- 
led with- the same spirit of envy and hatred as he is? 
His name is called Sata?ij which means an adversary / 
because he is the adversary of God and man# Peac^ 
and quietness are never promoted by him, but opi«- 
positien and confusion : he soweth the seed? Qf discord, ' 
and stirs up men to tumult and rage, as the stormy-* 
wind stirreth up the waves of the sea. He is pleased, 
when itien kill one another with the swoi^d, in carnal 
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war : but more so, when they are set at variance by 
pervferse disputings, which are the wars of the mind, 
and such as spirits are most fk for.— All true peaceift 
from the God of peace; and all enmity is of the 
devil, and leads mf n naturally into his kingdom. 

ft 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q, How doth the natural world shew us that there 
is a spirit contrary to God ? 

A. Because it shews us, that there is darkness con- 
trary to light. 

Q* Is it necessary for us to believe that there is an 
evil spirit ? 

A. Certainly ; because we may be destroyed by his 
devices. 

Q. What are the names of the evil spirit ? ^ 

- A. He is a destroyer, an adversary ; the prindB o( , 
darkness ; a false god of this world ; a devouring lion; 
a subtile serpent; a liar, a tempter, an accuser, a 
miirdeier. ^ 

: Q. To n hom are wicked meq like ? 

, A. To their father the devil. 

Q. Can good men and bad men ^gree together? 

A. God hath put everlasting enmity between his 
children and the seed of the serpent. 

Q. How did this enmity shew itself? 

A. In the crucifixion of J)&si^ Christ by the 
Jews, and the persecutions of his church by the 
heathens. . ' 

.<i* In what doth the devil delight ? 

JV. In war and confusion ; and he sows the seeds of 
discprd among> christians, to make divisions in the 
church. 
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Q. Whither will hatred and uncharitableqyess leadi 
men ? . . 

A. Into the kingdom of Satan, where there will be 
no peace to all eternity. 

THE TEXTS. 

2 Cor. vi. 1 4. IVhat communion hath light with 
darkness? And what concord hath Christ with Be^ 
Half 

Eph. vi. 11. Put on the whole armour ofGod, that 

ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the decil. 

' jFor we wrestle not against flesh and bloody but against 

principalities^ against powers^ against the rulers of the 

darkness of this world. 

John viii. 44. Ve are of your father the de^il. 

Matth. X. 22. Ye shall be hated of all men^ for my 
name's sake. 

1 John iii. 12. Cain was of that wicked one, and 
dew his brother, ver. 14. He that loveth Hot his bro^ 
therj abideth in death. 

1 Cor. X. 20. The things which the Gentiles sacri" 
JicCy they sacrifice to devils and not to God. 

LESSON XVI. 

THE PARABLE. 

A PARABLE teaches us doctrines from the like- 
ness pf some things to other things : but we shall not 
see and allow of this likeness, if we either hate or dis* 
believe the doctrine which a parable teachetb. In the 
parable of the sower, we are taught, 

L That the zvord of God is like the ^cerf which is[ 
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$owQ in the field ; that it may take root, and bear fmit 
against the harvest : 

% That he who preacbeth is Uke him that sowetb : 
the one can do no more than the other; for God uiust 
give the increase in bott-cases. Without the rain and 
sunshine the seed cannot grow; and without the assist- 
ance of divine grace, the Gospel will not take effect 
]^n aooae cases the preaching of the word succeeds, 
land in other cases it doth not : because, 

3. The hearts of men, into which the word is' 
sown, are of different sorts ; as the ground of the field 
is, upon which the seed falletb. Some are like tbe^ 
highway side ; conformed in every thing to this world ; 
open, and therefore unguarded, and exposed to every 
common temptation; so that as the birds pick up irtiat 
falls upon the highway, the devil steals the word out 
of the hearts of such people. Other hearts are Uke 
shallow earth, with hard stones upderneath; which- re» 
tain no moisture : and as the sun scorcheth the seed 
upon such ground^ so cannot hard-hearted impatient 
people bear ^uch trials as the word of God brings 
upon theip ; but they are o^nded therewith, and so 
the word perishes. Others are Uke ground, upoa 
which thorns grow up along with the grain, and smo- 
ther it. Such are they whose hearts are full of world-* 
ly cares and pleasures, and intent upon getting riches. 

As cares have the nature of thorns, so have plea-^ 
sures too ; for they wound the heart and prick the con^ 
science ; and- riches themselves are mostly as unpro* 
fiftable to the mind as thorns^ and pierce us through 
w'ith many sorrows. Amongst tiiese the good seed 
cannot prosper; as wheat and thorns cannot grow up^ 
together. Happy then are they, whose higarts are ai| 
gOQdgrovmd, to receive and keep the word- of Gad 
i^hich the preacher soweth. Their l^e^tS are soft an4 
4 
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tender, and sincere ; they hear and understand, and 
bring forth friiit with patience ; some more, some less. 
As the seed groweth up into the ear or grain, so doth 
the ttrdrd of God, when it comes to perfection, bring 
forth the fruit of good works. And when the harvest 
Cometh, which is the end of the world, the fruitful 
sb@ttt£^ 3hiiiU be reaped by the angels, and laid up in 
the heavenly storehouse ; but thorns and tares shall be 
gathered together dtid burned. Such will be the end 
c^f ttio^ who do not understand, and^ profit by the 
word of God. This word is preached to me in the 
Gospel ; and if it doth not take effect upon me, the 
fatAt will be in the ground, and not in the seed. Grant 
therefore, O Lord, th&t I tnsiy so hear and receive it» 
that by patience and comfort of thy holy word,^ I may 
ei£birtfc6 dhd ever bold fast the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting life, which thou hast given us in our Saviour 

Jesus Christ* Amen. 

I 

THE QUESTIONS* 



Q. Whatis^pMble? 

A. It tedehej u^ to utfdfefstkhdsome tilings from the 
nature of other things. It is the doctrine df the Gospel 
id M Mri^u^g^ of nature. 

Q. th^refbffe ^^efy pitable f equ'i^res ari interpreta- 
tion? 

A. Yes ; it i^ffChes us nothing till it is interpreted. 
A parable without its int^rpretsitiori, is like a bddy 
withbiit a Soul ; or like the outward sign in a! sacra* 
ment, without the inward and spiritual grace. 

Q. What is meant by the seed ? 

A. The word of God. 

Q. What is the sower ? 

A. 'th6 preacher, who preacheth the word of God. 

Q. What is the ground^ into which th^ seed is'sdwn ? 
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A. The heart of man. 

Q. And how do the hearts of men differ from one 
another? 

A. As the difFefent sorts of ground which we see in 
the field. i 

. Q. What is meant by the highway side ? 

A. The heart, which is open and unguarded against 
ti\ temptations. 

Q. What is meant by the fowls of the air ? 

A. Evil spirits, which steal away the word as sooo 
as the people have heard it. 

Q. What is the stony ground ? 

A. The impatient heart of shallow-minded people, 
who do not understand the word of God, and so can, 
endure no trouble. 

Q. What is meant by the scorching heat of the sun ? 

A. Trials and persecutions for the truth's sake. 

Q What is meant by thorns? 

A. The cares and pleasures of worldly-minded peo- 
ple. 

Q. What happens when they prevail ? 

A. 7 he word of God is choaked by them. 

Q. Are pleasures thorns? 

A. Yes ; because they prick the heart at last, as much 
us any qares and troubles; and at all times hinder it 
from attending to the word of God. 

Q. What is meant by the good ground ? 

A. The honest and good heart. 

Q. What is the fruit which thsseed bringeth forth? 

A^ Good works. 

Q. What is the harvest? 

A. The end of the world. 

Q. What is done then? 

A. The fruitful sheaves, good Christians, are laid up 
in the stocehouse of God. 
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Q. What are the wicked ? 

A. Tares which are bound up for the fire. 

Q. Who will be the reapers ? 

A. The angels of God* 

THE TEXTS. t 

Mark iv. 13. ^nd he said unto him, know ye not 
this parable? and how then will ye know all parables? 

Luke viii. 1 1. The seed is the word of God. ver. 12. 
Then Cometh the devil, and taketh away the word out 
of their hearts, lest they should believe and be suved 
ver. 1 3. ITiey on the rock, are they which when they 
hear receive the word with joy, but in time of tempta^ 
tionfall away. 

Matt. xiii. 22. The cafes of the world and the dc 
ceit fulness of riches choak the word. ver. 23. The good 
ground is he that heareth the word and understandeth 
it, which also beareth fruit. 

Matt. xiii. 38. The good seed are the children of 
the kingdom: but the tares are the children of the 
wicked one. ver. 39. The harvest is the end of the world.. 
As the tares are gathered and burned in the f re, so 
shall it be in the end of the worldr 

Heb. xi. 1 9. Accounting that God was able to raise 
him up even from the dead; from whence also he re^ 
ceivedhimin a figure (Gr.) in b, parable. 

Ezek. XX. 47. Behold I will kindle afire in thee^ 
aud it shall devojir every green tree in thee, and every 
dry tree— Ah, Lord God, they say of me, doth he not 
^eak parables ? 
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MADAM, . 

TO whom can I present thi/s second 
part of the Book of Nat«re so properly as^tp 
you ; who by the good qae you nmde of the 
first part, have given nje encouragement to 
proceed. 

I have taken pleasyre in many different 

studies ; and some of ny productions have 

been the fruit of much labour : but I look 

upon this little book as a work of more hope 

than some others of greater appearance. The 

new language of it is a sort of new wine, which 

must be put into new vessels, into which 

minds untainted by false earning, unoccupjpd 

by the prejudices of education; and then, 

little preparation will be required in the scholar, 

more than a good knowledge of the Catechism 

of the Church of England, and a readiness in 

the reading of the Scriptuie, ani in turning to 

the several parts of it. This second set of 

Lessons hath already been triec upon the for- 

wardest children of our Sunday Schools ; and, 

from the progress they make, aid the avidity 

with which they receive this kinc of instruction, 



1^ DeSx:ation. 

I am able to answer hr the good effect of it. 
I can therefore recomnend it to you with the 
greater confidence. If it succeeds in my hands, 
it may succeed bettei in your's ; who, from 
your own judgment, will enlarge upon my 

several subjects in a familiar conversation with 
your little disciples ; &nd thereby render these 
lessons more instructi^, as well as more agree- 
able. In the way I ^ave marked out, go on, 
after your own manner^ and the Lord prosper 
yon. 
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THE 



BOOK OP NATURE, ^c. 



PART n. 



I. THE CHAPTER OP CHILDREIT. * 

Jesus CHRIST took a little chlld, and »et hinl 
fbrth as a pattern, to shew with what temper of mind 
his doctrine must be received ; and that men, even tba 
greatest and the wisest of them^ must becon^e as little 
children, before they can be his disciples. 

For the same reason the Apostle also exhorts all 
christians to return to the state of children, and to de- 
sire like new-born babes the sincere milk of the word. 
They can receive nothing on any other condition : for, 
is it not said, that he who will enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, must be born again ? And he who is newly 
born must be in the state of a child ? When a child 
comes to be taught, it comes in simplicity: it has no 
opinion, of its own to be proud of: it receives the 
word of God from its spiritual parent the Church,. as. 
children receive milk from the breast of their motber, 
and are nourished thereby. 

When a master undertakes *to teach, he does not 
find his labour easier, but harder, and sometimes, 
hopeless, from the ill habits th^ scholar has acquired 
in teaching himself, aud the opinion of his own suffi- 
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tiency. This case, though generally troublesome, is 
toever so dangerous, as when human wisdom has been 
meddling with divine things; therefore, when God 
teaches us such things, he will have none of our wis- 
dom to begin with. He hath warned us, that his 
thoughts are not Hke Qurs ; that he measures good and 
evil by a different rule : whence it comes to pass, that 
a man's own wisdom will never assist him in receiving 
the wisdom of God. The things of God cannot be 
seen but by the gift, that is, by the grace of God : and 
his^ifts are never thrown away apon a proud mind ; 
he resisteth the proud, and sendeth away the rich 
eippty jand ignorant. And in this the judgment of God 
is not to be censured, but adored^ / thank thee, 
Fatherly Lord of heaven and earthy that thou hast hid 
ifiese things from the wise and prudent, and hast re*, 
vealed ihem unto babes. Even so. Father, for so it 
seemed 0ood in thy sight. Matth. xi.'25. 

If Christianity were doubtftil, or of human inven* 
tion, then it would be a good way to provide ourselves 
with as much of our own wisdom as we could, that, 
we might be able to judge of it i but if it is from God, 
of whom we are unfit to judge, this method will never 
fail to lead us into error; and many who pursue it 
wander from one error to another, till they fall into 
totaf unbelief. 

-As children are preferred to be taught of God here 
upon earth ; so we are told, that they are received into 
heaven; and that the\ whole king(ibm of God is made 
up of children, and of those who are like them. They 
who will not be taught with children, shall not go to 
heaven with children. Many are too proud to make 
children of themselves, even when they have God for 
their master, and tlierefore many will fall short of it* 
Try the Gospel upon a child :— he receives instruction 
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from God without gaiDsaying> as he received milk 
from the breast of his mother. Try the same upon the 
wise man of nature : — he must judge of it by some rule 
of his own ; he must put the light of the sun to some 
test, before he consents to see by it ; and 3o he walk* 
on still in darkness : tie has been poring and prying, 
by a bad light, into things he does not understand, till 
he has hurt his eyes, and cannot see so much as ^ little 
child can : yet he is full of conceit,' and thinks he can 
judge of every thing. When Elymas^ the sorcerer, waii 
struck blind, he sought for somebody to lead him by 
the hand : but these take Upon them to be guides, and^ 
think no body can go right without their leading. 

If the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the power of God 
dnto salvation, blessed are they who are not offended 
at it, and have no reason against it ; who rejoice to see 
the things of heaven by the light of heaven, as they 
adore God in his works when they see them by the 
light of his own sun. / They, among the Jews, who be- 
came reputedly wise under a false education, were the 
worst hearers our Saviour ever met with, because they 
were fond of their own traditions, £uid proud of their 
own attainments. He that hath been taught ill, is 
more incapable than he who hath not been taught at 
all. Ifyc were blinds said our Saviour, ye should hav6 
no sin; but rum ye say^ We see; therefore your sin re- 
maineth. This a child never says; therefore be is fit 
to be taught of God : and every human teacher, who 
begins with his scholars in their childhood, will soon 
find, that he does more good by teaching one child 
than by teaching some twenty men ; which considera* 
tion is a great encouragement, and gives much hope 
of success to the writer of this little book* 
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Q. What temper must be found in all the discipks 
uf Jesus Christ? 

A.. The temper of a child. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because no other can receive his word. 

Q. Why cannot men receive the Gospel as well as 
children? 

A. Because they are apt to have wrong opinions of 
their own, on the authority of which they presume to 
iudge the doctrines of God. 

Q. Why did not the Jewish Doctors receive the 

Gospel? 

A* Because they had been ill taught, and had a 
great conceit of their own learning. 

Q. To what is the word of God compared ? 

A% To sincax or pure milk. 

Q. Why so? 

A% Because it gives nourishment and growth to the 
mind} and is fit for those only who are of teachable 
dispositions, like children. 

Q« How does God treat those who are wise in their 
own conceit? 

A. lie hides from them the things of heaven, so 
that they cauuot sec what a child can see. 

Q, To whom does he reveal mysteries ? 

A. To babcSi and to those who are like them. 

Q, Of whom is the kingdom of heaven composed? 

A% Of childixm, and of tliose who are like them. 

Q» M'hy will many fall short of it? 

A. lU'causc they arc too proud to make children of 
(J[jf MUj^olvi »| even in tlie sight of God. 
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Q. Which is ^he best time of life ta le^ra the ward 
of God? 

A. I a Qur et^U^hopd, before we baye been ill t^ghti 
or have t^iis^n up j^ny vain cpnceitsr of Qw^r awn. 

N. B. It 16 easier to learn twenty good things, than 

-to unlearn one bad one. 

I 

THE TEXTS. 

INfatth. xviii. S. Except ye be converted^ and be- 
coffie as little children, ye shall That enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Matth. X. 14. Suffer the little children to come 
unto me^ and forbid them not :for of such is the king^ 
dam of God. 

1 pet ii. 2. fVherefore laying aside all malice, and 
all gUiiley and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speak- 
ing§, as new born babes, desire the sincere milk of the 
war 4^ that ye may grow thereby. 
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II. THE CHAPTER OF THE RACE. 

IF a man, when he has undertaken to run a race, 
eats and drinks as he used to do, and carries the same 
weight of clothes upon his back, or wears a long gar- 
ment down to his heels, instead of being girded up and 
lightly clothed, he must he's* fool. His fellow-cham- 
pions despise him ; the spectators laugh at him ; and 
he returns home with shame and disgrace, while the 
children of the street follow him and make a jest of 
him. 

Unless I take heed to myself, I shall be one of those 

who thus expose and disappomt themselves. For my 

o2 
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life is not a journey of curiosity ; it is a course a race 9 
in which 1 must either win the heavenly prize, or lose- 
it If this is the case, no duty of life must be perform- 
ed with sloth or carelessness, but with exercise and' 
attention, and with an active mind, as if I was intent 
vpon victory at every step. I can never hope to suc-t 
ceed or excel, unless I do whatever I undertake with 
all my mighty as one who is striving to win the prize in 
a race. 

I may learn how to prepare myself for my Christian 
course, if I consider what was done by those who 
anciently strove for the mastery in any manly exercise.' 
I am to make them my pattern, as the Apostle hath 
instructed me. 

' I . They prepared themselves for the day of trial by 
diligent and laborious exercise beforehand. I have 
more encouragement to do this than they had. There- 
fore, said the Apostle to his son Timothy, exercise thy^ 
self unto godliness ; for bodily exercise profiteth little; 
the prize to be obtained by it is inconsiderable ; but 
godliness is profitable to all things, hating the promise 
ffthis lifcy and of that which is to come. 

2. That they might use their limbs to greater ad- 
vantage, they tl)rew off their clothes ; and the term 
which denotes exercise, impliea that ^they were naked. 
I mu3t also take care not to put on too much of this 
world, but to lay aside every weighty that I may be. 
light and active in my spirit ; according to that pre- 
cept, gird up the loins (fyour minds ; that, being un- 
incumbered with the world, they may be prepared for 
the Christian i^ace. 

3.. They observed strict temperance; because the 
body, the more it is fed and indulged, the less fit it 
becomes for action. He that striveth for the mastery 
is temperate in all things. I am striving for jthe mas*. 
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tery ; therefore I must be careful not to weaken my 
mind by intemperance and fulness pf body. 

4. They were anxious for the prize, and the honour ^ 
of the vicfory. They considered that, though all run 
in a race, the prize is given hwilootie. It was not 
sufficient with them to do weU\ it was their object to 
do best; and it must be ours, so to run that we may 
obtain. 

%. It was a great obligation upon them to do their 
best, and had a great effect upon their minds, when 
they found themselves before a multitude of spectators, 
whoae eyes were upon them; and particoJarly those of 
their near friends, who were earnest for their success ; 
or of their enemies who had an interest against it. 
We are alsa striving before a cloud of witnesses; we 
are made a spectacle to the worlds and to angels and to 
men. Good men are praying for the success of our 
endeavours ; the angels stand ready to receive and 
applaud us when the race is over; and God will give us 
the promised reward : for, 

6. As the conquerors of old, when they had won the 
race, received an honourable garland of flowers, and 
were celebrated in songs; so do we also expect to 
be crowned. Their garlands, how' gay soever they 
might be at first, soon faded away ; but the crown for 
which we strive is uncorruptible and eternal. When 
the blessed St. Paul XmAjimskedhis course^ there was ^ 
then nothing before his mind but the reward of his 
victory— hencejb7*th there is laid up J or me a cr&wn of 
ri^rhteousness. 

If there is joy among the angels of heaven, when one 
sinner repenteth upon earth; what will be the congra- 
tulations; the songs of triumph, when the righteous 
sj:iall be met, at the end of their race, by the inhabi- 
tants of heaven ! 
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Q. Why is tbeChrfetitn life compared to^ race? 

A. jBecauseitis a course of rigbtpousneeSy with a 
crown of glory for the priae. 

Q. Are you undisi: like circumBtaoci^ wilb those 
who run in a race ? 

A. I iiave engaged tnyself t6 strive ; and I m4lt 
either win heaven, or lose it, 

Q^ How are yoii to prepare yourself, tbat you may 
^tfyti the prize in this race ? 

A. As they did of old, who strove for the mast&ry 
}X\ any manly exercise. 
• Q* What rules did they observe ? 

^ They exercised themselves diligently beforehand; 
and I must exercise my mind unto godliness, that X 
may be prepared agains^ the day of trial. 

Q. How did they exercise themselves ? 

A. They laid aside their clothes, that thfey Qaigb|; 
not be hindeired by any unnecessary weight or kicum*'* 
brance, ^ 

^ Q, And wh^t are you to do P 

Ai To keep myself light and active for the phristiaq 
course* 

Q. How are you to d^ that ? 

A. To cast off the unnecessary weight of riches, 
worldly cares and pleasures. 

Q. Is there not some particular impedim^n^ which 
pvery particular Christian i§ to l^y aside ? 

A. There is some one sin, which wraps itself nC^br^ 
plosely aboift hiqa, and. is harder to put off than any 
pther, and hjnders bini most of aU in his Christjftq 

progress, 7 



Q. What else w^s required of thotg« ^rho wcie pre 
parii^ for ^ race ? 

A, To be temperate ia all things: for this contri- 
butes as much to the strength of the mind as of Ibe 
body. 

Q. What obligations are you under to do the best 
you can? 

A. The race is not won, but by him who does his 
dlmost : he that is carcdess wUl aot pbtain, neither doth 
he deserve the prize. 

Q. What other obligation are you uftder ? 

A. I am striving before a doud of witnesses, who 
'wiFl receive and applaud me if I suaceed. 

Q. Who are they ? 

A. The holy angeks; all good men; and all they 
t?hd have already run ^ race of faith, and obtained 
the prize. 

Q. How were tlie •conq^jerors rewarded of old 
tkne? ' 

A. With a crown or garland of laurels and flowers, 

Q. What will be your reward ? 

A. An eternal crown which fadeth not. 

« 

THE TEXTS. 

Heb. xii. 1. Seeing we ar^ compassed about with 
.sp great a chud of witnesses^ Jet u$ lay aside every 
xOfiightf and the sin which doth so easily be^et us ; and 
kt us run with patience the race which is set before us. 

I Cor. ijc. S4, &c. They which run in (^ race^ run 
aU; but one receivfith the prize '> so rj^f^^ that ye may 
obtain. 

A^ evfiry on^e that ^strivethfor the mastery is tern" 
'^&pMe in all things, J^pw ih^ do it fp obtain . ft^f^r^ 
_'rt^ibkcr.ojvn^ but '^e an iuporruftil^. 
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I therefore so run^ not as uncertain ly-r^but I 
keep under my body^ and bring it into subjection^ leH 
while I have preached unto others^ I myself should be 
a cast away. 



III. JTHE CHAPTER OF TABERNACLES. ■ 

ALL men are but passengers and pilgrims through 
this world ; and it is a fatal mistake to think we are 
possessors of any thing, of houses or lands, when we 
are no more than tenants and occupiers in this tran- 
sitory life. Some dwell in stately palaces : and many 
: more in poor cottages ; but all are born to the same 
mortality. If the poor man's hut drops into decay, 
he dies never the sooner : . and if the house of the 
rich is founded upon^ a rock, he lives never the 
longer. / ^ 

To prevent all mistakes from distinctions of this 
kind, the holy Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, inhabited no lofty cities, built no strong holds; 
but lived in tents or tabernacles, with which they re- 
moved from place to place, as God was pleased to 
order them. This was very remarkable* in their case; 
because they did it in a land which God had promised 
to them for an inheHtarice ; thereby signifying, that 
they did not accept of the earthly land, but looked for 
a better country y that iSy an heavenly. When the chil- 
dren of Israel Were journeying to Canaan (to give us a 
pattern of the state of man in this world) they lived 
by encampments in a wilderness ; removing their tents 
from place to place for forty years, and ending their 
lays in that unsettled way of life. Even when the 
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"Jieople were fixed in Canaan, good men still devoted 
themselves to live as sojourners and pilgrims. We see 
this in the example of thie Rechabites, who renounced 
the pleasures and possessions of the world, and dwelt 
in tents as their holy fathers had done before. P>en 
God himself was pleased to partake of the condition 
of his people ; making himself, even under the law, 
that stranger upon earth which he was to be afterwards 
under the Gospel. The place of his worship in the 
wilderness, and long afterwards, was not a house, but 
a tent and a tabernacle; and when the Word was 
made flesh, he is said to have tabernacled amongst 
us ; living as one who renounced this world and all 
its possessions ; more unprovided of house and land, 
than the foxes of the earth or the birds of the air. 
The passage from this wprld to t\\€ other is much more 
easy to those who live in this manner. The man of 
the world,' who fixes bis abode here, is viblently torn 
away at his death, as a tree pulled up by the roots, and 
hath ho prospect after it^; but he who lives in a tent 
is easily removed. If we live in faith, we shall die in 
hope; knowing that, if our earthly house of this ta- 
bernacle be dissolved^ we have another building, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
When we leave this land, on which we never rested, 
we find a better country, in which we may fix with 
safety ; when we leave the buildings of this world, 
which fall into decay, we find an eternal city, whose 
builder and maker is God. 

No subject is perfectly understood, till it excites 
devotion iti us : and we should endeavour to give 
that turn to it, in some such way as this : 

Lord, make me ever mindful, that I am a pilgrim 
and stranger upon earth; a passenger and traveller 
through this transitory life, to the possession which 
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ilMH(i4icfetfnfomise to our forefather Abmham^ and the 
heirs €f his faith. A% I have bere bo abidieg-flace, 
kt me be content to lead a cbaogeable unsettled IxfOy 
if Uioa 6&st it good for me, as a tent ir rMdOved from 
one station to anotiier ; tliat, when all my joyroeyings 
and encampments through this wilderness «1)rU be 
iiiiisted, I may «ee the felicity of thy chosen^ and r^ 
joice with thine inheritance ; dwelling mth tiaae far 
0ver in that holy land, and that heavenly city which 
tkon hast prepared and builded for thy holy rpatriarchs, 
and, with them, for all those who through faith and 
fmtience shall inherit the promises. Amen. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is a Tabernacle ? 

A. A Tent stretched out with cords, and moveable 
from one place to another. 

Q, Who dwelt in these habitations ? 

A. The holy Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

Q. Why did they inhabit such dwellings as Taber*- 
nacles ? 

A. To remind them daily that they were strangers 
upon earth. 

A. Had not God promised them the possession of 
the land in which they dwelt? 

Q, Yes : but he made them live in it as travellers 
or sojourners, to shew them and us, that the hope of 
all his Saints is in another life. 

Q. Who else lived in Tabernacles ? 

A. The children of Israel, in their journeyings 
through the wilderness. 

Q. How long did they live in this way? 

A. Forty years : so that the whole generation .pf 
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<hem who were brought out of £^pt fioisbed their 
course, short of the pronfiised land, in their uu3ettled 
habitations. ^ 

Q, Did good people understand what God intended 
by their dwelling in tents ? 

A. Certainly ; because some dedicated themselves 
freely to this way of life; after they were settled in 
toWQs and citka^ 

Q. Who were such ? 

A. The Rechabites; whose father gave them a 
charge to renounce the world, and live as the Patri- 
archs had lived before. 

Q. What was the house in which God dwelt at first 
wth his people ? 

A. It was a Tabernacle set up in the wilderness* 

Q. Why did God clweil iti such a ^rfacef 
, A. Tp i^hew that be would be a strainger upon 
lifith as we ptre, atid dwell in the tabernacle of a mor« 

lafl bDdy. 

Q, Whkt are •we to learn fkimthese tihings ? 

A. That all «he servantfe df God ate to renooMe 
ttte world, and live like strangers upon earth. 

JQ. What do they hope for by so doing ? 

A. They prepare ttiigmseives for a better inheritance 

ih heaven, 
^, Why does the Apostte 4:all vour tx^ies taier^ 

ftudesf 

A* Because we lead a travelUng life ift them, «i# 
they tire noon to be talc^n down, as atent h. 

Q. Hpw dothe childrett^f this world live ? 

A. They build houses and buy lands, aiu ff l4)cy 
^Wwe to live for ever; wiien perhaps ifeear lent may 
Ijp t»ken down tbp night, i«?d their -soul tcquired of- 
theip. 
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Q. What is the best improvement of this and other 
subjects of the Scriptuf e ? 

A. To make a prayer to God upon them*. 



THE TEXTS. 



Gen. xiii. 18. xxv. 27. Numb. x. 28» 2 Sam.vii. 
6. Jer. chap. xxxv. John i. 14. Actsvii. I, &c* 
Heb. xi. 9. S Pet i. 13, 14. 
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IV. THE CHAPTER OF WAR. 

» 

WHAT a strange thing is war ! yet we see itrcvery 
where ; and we ourselves are engaged in it, whether 
we will or not. There is war in the natural creation ; 
the hawk is always in arms for the seizing of his prey ; 
the lion and the wolf are at war with cattle ; birds and 
beasts are persecuting one another : and the innocent 
are destroyed by the cruel and the rapacious. Even 
in seas and rivers there are greedy monsters, which 
devour other kinds when they are within their reach. 
If we turn our eyes to mankind, we see nation rising 
in arms against nation, and kingdoms divided against 
themselves. And why is all this permitted?-^ For 
sinany wise reasons ; but for this above all, that, from 
the enemies we see, we may consider the enemies we 
ilo not see. For the invisible world is also at war; 
thcrcuas u^ar in beavai: God himself hath his ene- 
tnictH au)ong Angels that excel in strength ; principalis- 
lir^M »nU powers are confederate against all the great 
««mI mrrcilul designs of Heaven ; and the war, whicb 
H»^y br^un there, is carried on upon earth against ui 
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men and our salvation. We are therefore born to ^ 
state of war, and are accordingly enlisted as soldiery 
at our baptism ; and Jesus Christ is the captain of our 
salvation^ under whose banner we are to fight against 
his and our enemies. Our Christian profession is 
called a^^A/ of faith : because it is subject to all the 
dangers, losses, fears, and miscarriages of war ; and 
the same rules are to be observed, the same measures 
to be followed, ih the one case as in the other ; with 
this difference, that ghostly dangers are a thousand 
times worse than bodily, and call for more valour and 
more vigilance. Being therefore toldiers, we are to do 
as soldiers do. 

1. We are to put on the? whole armour of God. 
There is the helmet to save the head in natural war*; 
and there is the protection of God, the helmet of sal- 
vation^ in spiritual war. There is the shield of faiths 
which we are to hold up against the fiery darts of the 
enemy. There is the sword of the spirit, the word of 
God, sharper than any troo^dged swordy which, 
when skilfully used, will give mortal wounds to the 
adversaries of our faith. 

2. We must practise the prudence which is necessary 
in earthly war; considering, that we are here in an 
enemy's country, in continual danger of being surprized 
by evil spirits who are always upon the watch ; and 
therefore obliged to be sober and vigilant A drunken 
soldier, in a time of war, is in danger of death; a 
drunken Christian is in danger of damnation. AU 
levity aad dissipation^ and foolish jesting, are to be 
avoided, as tending to make the mind effeminate . and 
careless, and insensible of its dangerous situation in 
this Ufe ; in consideration of which, we are to pass the 
time ^ our sojourning here in fear ^ as ithey do^ whi> 
ve euQompassed with enemies. >vi .^'^ 
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^3- We are to sj^tudy ihe ipterqats of tiae twP pa»Ftie8 
at war. We are to know, ih^t the grand enemy of 
man» which is tbe PevU> hath bis aUies who assist hiin 
in his warfare against us : these ^ro the World and 
the Flesh, The World rejceives bis prinoiple*^ and 
works with him, by the great force of euatoop^ f|i3hioEi| 
and example ; the Fle^h warretb against the apirit, 
and is to be denied and mortified ; a^ we sti>p aj^d 
^eise the supplies of provision^ when they are upon 
tbe road to the camp of an enemy, 

4* Then, lastly, as the mind of the soldier is in^nt 
upon victory, and he run&aU ba;{&rds to obtain it; to 
hath the Christian the same object in view ; sin and 
death are to fall before him, and the kingdom of 
heaven id to be the prize. 

All the prospects and chances of the spiritual war- 
fare are to be seen, aa in a glass, when we read of the 
wars of the Hebrews in their progress from Egypt to 
Canaan ; how God fought for them in a case when 
they could not fight for themselves, and overthrew the 
Egyptians in the Red Sea. How Jericho fell before 
the priests ; as the world and its power fall before the 
sound of the Gospel : how Gideon prevailed over the 
host of Midian with his lamps and bis pitchers ; as 
the enemies of the truth are defeated by the light of 
the word in earthen vessels ; how Sisera, that graad 
lenemy of the people of God, fell by the hand of a 
woman ; as the powers of earth and hell are conquer- 
ed by the faith and fortitude of the Church* From 
all which, and other like cases^ w© gather, that, if 
God be for tcs, who can be against us f 

But then, we are to remember, that tbe same peo- 
ple, whom no force could conquer, no diabolical en^ 
chantments could prevail against, were destroyed by 
the wiles of the ene^py,. and the bewitching powtr of 
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temptations from bad company^ with the false doctrines 
and idolatrous festivals of heathenism : all wbicJii 
dangers await us every hour of our lives. He tkut 
endureth to the end shall be saved: and then ^ our 
Captain shall settle us» a» Joshua did the people^ in 
the promised land : the Lord himself, like him who 
shouted and sounded for the fall of Jericho, shall de^ 
scetid from heaven with the shinct of tiie angelic host 
send the trumpet rof victory shall be sounded ; every 
enemy shall be cast under our feet, and we shall paas 
with ^triumph from this world of fear and danger, to 
reign with the Conqueror in his- ^orious kingdom. 
This is the great subject of Christian triumph and 
thanksgiving, all expressed in these few words of the 
Apostle — thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

THE QUESTIONS." 

Q.- What are we to learn from the consideration of 

war f 

A. Tliat we have ghostly enemies, against whom we 

are to be constantly in arms. 

Q. Who are these enemies ? 

A- The Devil and his angels, who oppose the great 
work of God for the salvation of man. 

Q. What are we made at our baptism ? 

A* Soldiers of Jesus Christ, the captam of our sal- 
vation. 

' Q. What is the Christian profession called ? 
. A. The figbt of faith, which alolie can give us the 

•victory. 

Q. Is man able by his own strength to oppose his 

spifitvial adversaries^?,, 



» • 
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A. He knows nothing about them till God warns 
bim of bis danger. 
. Q. How are we to stand against tbese enemies r 

A. As soldiers do in war. 

Q. Wbat are the arms of the spiritual warfare ? 

A. The helmet of salvation, the shield of faith, and 
the sword of the spirit. 

Q. What temper of mind are we to preserve? 

A. We are to be sober, and vigilant, and fearful of 
a surprize. 

Q. Which are the three great enemies of man ? 

A. The Devil, the Wbrld, and the Flesh. 

Q. How are you to defend yourself again&t the 
Pevil? 

A. To resist him, stedfast in the faith. 

Q. How against the World ? 

A. Never to take its word, or admit of its au-' 
thority. 

Q. How against the Flesh ? 

A. By mortification, abstinence, and self-deniaL 

Q. What is the great object to a Christian sol-' 
dier ? 

A. The hope of a victory over sin arid death, and 
of obtaining the kingdom of heaven, the prize of bur 
calling. 

Q. Where may we see and learn the nature of the' 
Christian warfare ? 

A. From the wars of the Hebrews in the Scrip- 
ture. 

Q. From what events in particular ? 

A. From the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in 
the sea. 

Q. From what others ? 

A. From the fall of Jericho^ the defeat Of the Mi-* 
dianites, the death of Sisera, &c. 
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Q. What do you infer from these things ? 

A. That God still fighteth for us, and that all his . 
enemies shall perish as these did- 

Q. When the king of Moab could prevail against 
the Israelites neither by force nor enchantments, what 
was done ? 

A. They were destroyed by the allurements of bad 
-company. 

Q. What will happen wher^ Jesus Christ shall tri- 
umph over all his enemies ? 

A. He shall descend from heaven with a shout,: 
with the voice of the Archangel, and with the sound 
of the last trumpet. 

Q. How was this foreshown ? 

A. Jericho, for a pattern to us, fell before Joshua 
with the same circumstances, 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Rev. xii. 7. There was war in heaven. 

S Tim. ii. 3. Thou therefore endure hardness^ ^ 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this 
life. 

Eph. vi. 13. Take unto you the whole armour of 

Godj that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day. 

2 Cor. X. 3. JVe do not war after the flehh ; 
for the weapons of our warfare are not caryial : but 
mighty through God, to the pulling down of strong 
holds. 

Josh. X. 24-. Put your feet upon the necks of these 
kings. 

Rom. xvi. 20, The God of peace shall bruise Satan 
fender your feet shortly. 

VOL. V. P 
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1 Tbess. iv, 16. The Lord himself shall descend Jrom 
heaven with a fhout^ with the voice of the archangel^ 
and zpith the trump of God, 



V. THE CHAPTER OF THE POTTEB, 

THE Potter maketh vessels out of clay, and 
fashionetb them as be pleases. Some are great, and 
some are small ; some are made to honour> and some 
.to dishonour. All things made of earth are frail, and 
fiasily broken ; and though they are finely figured, and 
painted and gilded, they are but earth still, apd a fall 
destroys them. 

I come from the hands of my Maker as clay from 
the hands of the Potter, and am called a vessel, be-? 
cause I have a capacity to hold cither good or evil. 
In the language of the Scripture a p'erson and a vessel 
are the same thing. Paul is called a chosen vessel ; 
and he exhorts the husband to give honour to the; wife 
as to the weaker vessel, 

The same power which formed me hath wisely 
given unto me my station and my use in this life, 
As the clay doth not reply against the will of the Pot- 
ter, so must not I find fault with the state of life to 
which God hath called me, but conform myself to it, and 
be useful in my place. I shall still be happy and re- 
spectable, if I do my duty in an inferior station, and 
fulfil the will of God, which is the great end of man'3 
being in this world, and his greatest honour in every 
state of life. O how vain is it for man to resist GocJ, 
fend exalt himself against him ! What is all the pow- 
er of this world, wjien it opposes the designs of heaven? 
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It 15 a vain rage which brings destruction upon itself; 
it is a potter's 'vessel boasting itself against a 
rod of iroUj which can break it in pieces with a 
touch. 

In respect to his mortality, no man is superior to 
another. The rich and the poor, the honourable and 
dishonourable, must all die. The stroke of death will 
break them as a potter's vessel : and then the distinction 
between them is at an end ; for the Vessel of honour 
is as useless as the rest, when it is broken. 

When I see the fragments lying scattered abont in a 
potter's field, I sec the exact pattern of a burying 
ground ; in which the bones of men lie scattered be- 
fore the pit, and their bodies are again mixed with the 
clay out of which they were made. But to give mt 
hope under the consideration of this my mortal frailty, 
the Potter]s field was purchased with the price of 
him that was valued, as a proper place to hufy strau" 
gets in. Therefore if I live and die in faith, as a 
piigrimand stranger upon earth, it matters not where 
my body is buried, because my burying-place, where- 
ver it may chance to be, is paid for with the blood of 
Christ ; and I shall rest in this assurance^ that although 
1 have lie?! among the pots^ a broken vessel in appear- 
ance cast away and forgotten, yet is my immortality 
secure, and I shall rise as with the wings of a dove, 
and be glorified as with colours of gold. From being 
9- vessel of earth, I shall be as that vessel of gold which 
held the hidden manna ; and as that was placed in the 
holy of holies, so shall I be translated to the heavenly 
sanctuary. 

If then, I who am a weak and frail mortal, am ca- 
pable of being thus raised and glorified in the vessel 
of my body, how careful should I be to keep it in 

PS 
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sanctification mid honour^ and not live in the lust ef 
concupiscence as the Gentiles did, who knew not God, 
nor Jesus Christ, nor the power of his resurrection. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is the work of a potter ? 

A. He maketh vessels put of clay, and fE^shionetl^ 
^hen^ as he pleases. 

Q. Why i^God compared to a potter? 

A. Because he forms man out of the clay, and ap- 
points every one to his station and i|se in life. 

Q. Why is man called a vessel ? 

A. Because he is capable of holding that which is 
put into him, whether it be good or evil. 

Q. How ought we to submit to God's, a-pppint-f 
ment? 

A. It is as vain to find fault with the state 
^o which he has called us, as it would be for a 
vessel of earth to dispute against him that formr 
eth it. 

Q. ]n what sense are all Christians, yessels of 
honour? 

A. Because the grace of God, or spirit of life, ia 
given to Christians of every degree. 

Q. In what respect are all men equal ? 

A. They are all made of the same clay, and death 
shall break them all in pieces. 

Q. What rpay we liken to a potter's yarcj, witl^ 
fragments spattered about it ? 

A. A church-yard or burying-ground. 

Q. Was such a place ever set apart for burials? 

A. fhe potter's field at Jerusalem was purchased 
with the price of Christ's death, to bury str^^nger^ 
in. 

Q. What may that teach us ? 
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A. That if we live by faith, as strangers in this 
World, we may rest in hope at our death. 

Q. Whys(y? 

A. Because the place to biiry strangers in was 
paid for with the price of Christ's innocent blood. 

Q. And what is our hope in death ? 

A. That, although we lie -as broken Earthen ves- 
sels, we shall be restored and glorified at the resur- 
i^ection. 

Q How ought w6 theil td fegard and keisp this ves- 
sel our body ? 

A. We ought to keep it in sanctificdtion and honouf^ 
tiot in the lust of concupiscence as Heathens did, wh6 
had not this hope^ 

THE TEXTS. 

Jier. xviii. 6. Behold, as the clay in the pottet^s 
handy so are ye in my hand^ O house of Israel. 

Rom. ix. 2 1 . Hath n^t the f otter power ovef the 
clayj of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour, 
end another unto dishonour ? 

2 Cor. i V. 7. J^^e have this treasure in earthen ves-- 
isels? 

Matthw xxvii. 7. And they took counsel^ and 
bought with them the Pottei'^'s field to bury strangers 
in. 

Psal. Ixviii. 13. Though ye have tiefi among the 
pots^ yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove, that 
is covered with silver wings, and her feathers like 

gold. 

\ Thess. iv. 4. That every one of you should 
kmow haw to possess his vessel in sanctification and 
fwnourk 
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VL THE CHAPTER Of REDEMFTIOT. 

TO fxd<tm is to buy a captive back agauo with a 
pnctf t\\^ta $kjiT^ry ; as poor christiaiis often are, when 
tUcy hAvi^ Ueta unfortunately taken at sea by faarbwoiis 
'rurk;^ 4iid Moors. 

My Cdttfchbm bath taught me that God the Son 
.Iu4'i rtttCTKoi/ me^ What am I then, without being 
^wkvtmxk but a slare and a captive ? My person 
^ tvt t^^li^ to Ciod tor sin, and under sentence of death : 
^4ju ^ ;^iil b uwler the power of Satan, to follow sin 
%ith ui>i l)Mwrx axMi a^^tions> and live in the serrice of 
tv. u^tocc ^ tbtw any liberty for me, till the San shall 
m^:<-^ m- ^rotv aad n^iMui uie from the power of Satan 
vtic^ i^W*^ isiciit %tbe Hebrews were in the house of 
Khk^c^ btrttHM Mq^k^ ^^um tf^ deliver them, such am 
I ut tav' ^'^(1^ ^' ^tlit^ wicktil world, if I am without 
« Si^^jM^X Xh^ w^r^ ^hHyivered Cram death by the 
k4oo4 ^£ ii)ftt (^iifi!^^^^ ; w4 I baxe redemption through 
the btvNHi v^ i in i^t:• t ^im ooik redieemed with silver 
or goKL 4:»' ^^ littjr vnj|(Ktt«t)^ )ii:% k^t by the precious 
blood of Oj^r^sA. ctHT liiUib of^ i^od^ who gave himself 
a rausodi Kc » diJL <ttKl UA^ 4way the sin of the 
world. 

Tlie uub^wniJ^ J^fw-s. bliutfeJ with ignorance^ 
boasted that i^ey wi(^ (ji^^^" ¥1 b^oidbge ; not uader- 
^tandiniT that tliev w^^i:^ Wm iu ^». 9tt)d that a life of 
^'Q is a lite of sl«vim\ 6vttt ^bucdkt •otfair^ bat the 
Jijace of God in Jesus Ou'ist ct»Q deliver us. Some 
V nristtans are as promt and it» hliail aus. the Jews were, 
>«ali no kuowledge of the bottdijusft of «•► nor of tbi 
«>i'o«ssi,y of a sacrifice to be offered, « price ta be 
r«>u. ttt, atooemeut to be made for ftU tboae that sbaU 
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^e saved i The vain traditions of their fathers d^. 
Iroyed those Jews; and the vain deceit of human 
philosophy destroys tliese Christians. When the 
slave is drunk, he dances about, and forgets his con- 
dition; and when the mind of a Christian is drunk 
with the pride of false doctrine, he thinks himself 
free, and forgets his Redeemer. O Lord, open thou 
mine eyes, that I may see th© misery of my nature, 
a^d know the value of my ransom, and find in thy 
service the true Ipberty of the sons of God. 

tH£ Qu£stiairs^ 

Q. What do you mean by the redeeming of man- 
kind? 

A. 'f o redeem is to buy a person back agaia 
from a state of captivity, by paying a ransom for 
him. 

Q. What ransom did God take for the Hebrews, 
when the Egyptians were slain by the destroying 
Angel ? 

A* The blood of a lamb. 

Q* And what ransom does he take, to save you fron^ 
death? ' 

A. The blood of Christ. 

Q. Man is then a slave by nature ? 
. A. He is a slave to sin, and through the fear of 
'death is all his life-time subject to bondage. 

Q. Whose power are sinners under ? 

A. They are under the power of Satan, as thq. af- 
flicted Hebrews were under the power of Pharaoh. 

Q. What was Egypt to the Hebrews ? 

A. It was the house of bondage. , 

Q. And what is your house of bondage ? 

A, This wicked world. 
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^ Q. What IS liberty ? 

A. The liberty of serving our own lusW. 

Q. What is perfect f^i^eedom ? 

A. The service of G(>d. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because it delivers us from the tyranny and tor- 
ment of our own lusts and passions. 

Q. Why did the Jews boast that they were free ? 

. A. 'Bfecause they did not understand that they 

were born in sin, and lived under the bondage of 

it. 

Q. Why do Christians deny that we are bom ia 

sin? 

A. Because they trust to the vain deceit of philo- 
sophy, which is the religion of human pride. 

Q. What did the Hebrews do when they were 
brought out of Egypt ? 

A. They served God, without fear of these wicked 
people. ^ 

"" Q. And what are we to do whom Christ hath re- 
deemed ? 

A. To keep God's commandments, without fearing 
the people of this w orld. 

THE TEXTS. 

|lom. vii. 14. But I am carnal^ sold under sin. 

23. Bringing vie into captivity to the law of 
sin. 

24. O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? 

Eph. i. 7. TVe have redemption through his blood. 
1 Cor. vi. 20. Ye are bought with a price. 
Rev. V. 9. Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood. 
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1 Pet. 1. 18, 19. Ye were not redeemed with cor^ 
TUptible things^ as with silver and gold — but with the 
precious blood of Christy as of a lamb withotft^ blemish, 
and without spot. 

Exod. i. 13. And the Egyptians made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigour, and they made their 
lives bitter with hard bondage. 

Exod. XX. 3. lam the Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out qf the land of Egypt out of the house 
of bondage. 

Luke i. 68. Blessed be the Lord God of Israely for 
he hath visited and redeemed his people. 

John viii. 33. JVe were never in bondage. 

38. If the Son make you free, ye shall he free in^ 
deed. 

Eph. iv. 8. He led captivity captive — i. e. He en* 
slaved hioi who had enslaved us. 



VII. THE CHAPTER OF THE WILDERNESS, 

WHEN I read of the jonrney of the Hebrews 
from Egypt to Canaan by the way of the wilderness, 
J see a pattern of my own life, and of all the trials I 
am to undergo as a Christian, in my progress through 
this world to the kingdom of heaven. Their journey 
began with their baptism in the Red Sea ; and as that 
baptism was a deliverance from Pharaoh and his host ; 
so is my baptism, with which niy Christian life begins, 
an escape from the power of sin. As they were sup- 
ported by manna and the waters of the rock; so must 
I live by bread from heaven, and my thirst must be 
satisfied with the waters of li fe. The end of this my 
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pilgrimage upon earth is the possession of the heaven^' 
]y land which God hath promised to me ; but in the 
ivay to it, I must undergo trials and temptations of 
every sort, and die in this wilderness, as Moses and 
his people did, before I can attain it. As they pro- 
ceeded by encampments, and wandered many years irt 
the wilderness ; so is my life a pilgrimage ; and their 
example assures me, tliat I have here no abiding- 
place, no fixed habitation. 

They became tired of eating manna, and wished to 
return back to Egypt, the place of their captivity ; and 
I am in danger of returning to this sinful world, which 
I renounced and forsfok at my baptism. ^ In my way, 
I am to meet with enemies, who my fearful heart will 
magnify and represent as giants, never to be faced 
and conquered : but still, if God be for me^ as he was 
with the Israelites, when they fought against the aons 
of Anak, who can be against me ? Greater is he that 
is with us, than he that is with the world. 

Healben doctrines and customs may debauch and 
draw away my mind from truth, and lead me into un- 
cleanness of life ; as the Israelites were led astray by 
the idolatry and licentiousness of the wicked Moab-> 
ites. The danger of ill company will always be 
near at hand through life ; as the mixed multitude of 
unruly people, w ho followed the camp in the wilder* 
ness, were always propagating some mischief among 
the congregation. 

My heart may be infected by the spiritual pride of 
Corah and his company, und I may fall into the pre-* 
sumptuous sins of schism and rebellion. If a man 
be above the sins of the body, other temptations take 
place upon the mind; he begins to conceive highly of 
his own holiness ; and his next step is to heresy and 
pride of opinion. 
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^Wben I ready ^ that the soul of the people was dis- 
couraged by the length of the way through which it 
pleased God to lead them about, by journeyings back- 
wards and forwaitls ^ thence I am to learn, that 1 also 
may faint ancj fall by tie way, for want of patience 
aod perseverance. Many begin well, and go on so 
fora lime ; but by and bt they are offended and weari- 
ed, and will walk in the ways of God no longer ; there- 
fore I am not only to begin my course in this wilder* 
xiess, but to endure unto the endy and so shall I be 
saved* 

. Of these trials and dangers, and of man)r others^ 
do I see an instructive pattenft^ in the history of tim 
people whom God led through the wilderness. O that 
I may be wise, to consider and apply what the blessed 
Apostle St, Paul hathtaught me : that all these things 
happened unto themfcr our ensamples^ and are written 
for our admonitioHj at whom the ends of the zvorld 
(the accomplishment d all that went before) are come; 
wherefore let him tfyt thifiketh he standeth ^for this 
is the great lesson Laii to learp) take heed lest he fall. 

1 Cor.x. 11, 12. 

TIE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What do you .ee in the journey of the Israel-^ 

ites through the wilcerness ? 

A. I see a patten of all the trials and dangers of 

the Christian life. 
^ Q. How does you- journey begin ? 

A. With baptisni as theirs did. 
Q. How were they supported ? 
A. By manna : aid I must also live by bread fronoi 
heaven. 

Q. Of what did they drink? 
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A. Of that spiritual rock, Christ, from ttrhooi^ «ir# 
also have the waters of life. 

Q. How did the people rel sh the heavenly manna f 

A. They became weary of it, and wished to eat flesh 
again in Egypt. 

Q. And how are you undei the like temptation ? 

A. My heart may be tempted to return from the 
spiritual life of Christianity, to the carnal life of the 
world. 

• • Q. Did not the people feanthe enemies that were 
in their way ? 

. Ai'-Jfei : they were terrifiecat the soqs of An^k, 
^B I "em ap^ to be terfified at be enemies of my saU 

Yation* 

Q. How are you to be supp)rted ? 

A. By an assurance that he who assisted them will 
assist me against every enemy. 

Q. By what may you be led jside ? 

A. By the false (Joctrines md customs of this 
wicked world. 

Q. Who was Balaam ? 

A. A mercenary prophet, wio suffered himself to 
be hired to curse the Church of God, 

Q. What becfime of him ? 

A. He was destroyed in battle, as all the enemies of 
God's Church shall perish at las. 

Q, \Vho were the mixed multiude ? 

A. A set of carnal strolling pople, whose evil ex* 
ample was often followed by the :ongregation. 

Q. Who was Corah ? 

A. A rebellious Levite, ivho daimed an authority 
aii^ainst Moses and Aaron. 

Q. What are you to learn fiom the impatience 
of the people, who were weariei by the length of 
the way? 
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' A. "Kat I am never to be weary of well-doings 
nor of following God in the way of his command.- 
n^ehts. 

"^ Q. Oft what are you to depend ? 
' A. On the presence of God attencJing me through 
this wilderne^; for he who was with Moses ancj 
vFoshua leading nis people into Canaan, will also guide 
my feet into the xeay of peace. 



THE TEXTsl 



1 Cor. X. i; 2. All our fathers were baptized unto 
JHoses^ in the cloud and in the sea. * 

Y. 3. They did all eat the same spiritual meat. 

Y. 4. And did all drink the same spiritual drink. 

V, 5. With many of them God was not well pleased. 

V. 6. These things were our examples. 

V. 13. There hath no temptation taken you^ but 
fiuch as is common to matin 
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VIII. THE CHAPTER OF DEATH. 

■i 

WHAT could our Saviour mean, when /he said, 
let the dead bury their dead? How can one dead 
man bury another? This can never be, unless the word 
4ead be taken in two diflferent senses ; for then, a man 
who is dead in one sense, may be buried by another, 
who in a different sense is as dead as he : that 13, 
dead in trespasses and sins. To» be carnally-minded 
is death, saith the Apostle ; and the poor prodigal son 
in the parable having lived in (hat s^ate of iqind till 
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his conversion, the Father says of him, This thy bro- 
ther was dead and is alive again. 

Man has a soul and a body, each of which dies in 
its own way ; and so either of them maybe alive while 
the other is dead. This case gives occasion to many 
fitrange sayings in the scripture. There is a sense in 
which Adam died on the day when he sinned ; and 
there is another sense in which Adam lived nine hun- 
dred and thirty years. Adam delivered down a natu* 
ral life to all us that are born of bim ; but the only 
inheritance he could leave to our spirits, was that 
death' to which he was fallen. It is this death of the 
spirit which makes it necessary for every man to Me 
born again. We are baptized, that we may have a 
new life from the spirit of God; and when it is begun, 
it must be kept up by the means of grace ; as the liv-* 
ing seed which is hid under the earth is brought for- 
ward by the powers of heaven, which can reach it 
there, and act upon it. The means of grace, by which 
the Christian life is nourished, are— prayer, the word 
of God, the Lord's Supper, the ordinance of the 
Church, the company and conversation of godly peo- 
ple, with an awful attention to the providence of God 
over our lives and actions, for correction and preser- 
vation ; yea, and even the wicked, who have no grace 
in themselves, do often increase it in other men by- 
their hatred and persecution. Among the means of 
grace we are likewise to reckon self-denial and mor* 
tification ; and also the sickness and pains of the body, 
which are frequently made such to those who suffer 
them ; according to what the pious king Hezekiah 
said of his own case-—/// all these things is the life 
of my spirit, Isa. xxxviii. l6. 

If a Christian lives, he will breathe, like a man 
alive ; he will aspire to God and heaven in his affec? 
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tions, and be fervent in prayer : he will talk like a man 
alive ; and his speech will be edifying, and minister 
grace to the hearers : he will eat and drink ; and his 
food will be the food of the mind> the hid(fen manna, ^ 
the bread which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life unto the world ; he will eat the flesh of the son of 
man, and drink his blood ; there will be in him all the 
signs of spiritual life and growth ; and he who thus 
liveth arid believeth shall never die. 

On the contrary, there are multitudes of people who 
seem to live, but are no better than dead ; and they 
might as well be in their graves: .they are, properly 
$peaking. unburied dead. They have in them nothing 
of the life of the Gospel, nor any symptoms of it ; no 
^ight, no sense of spiritual things, no appetite, no af- 
fection. This we shall find, if we make trial of them. 
We may preach to them all day long, and do no more 
good by it, than if we were to preach to a man in his 
coffin. If we were to cry into their ears, or blow a 
trumpet, to give them warning of the fire of judgment^ 
^nd of eternal damnation, they would hear nothing. 

If we were to watch them night and morning, we 
should find that they never open their lips in prayer to 
God. Shew them the wonders of his word, they see 
nothing: the sun of the noon-day shines upon the eyes 
of a dead man, witliout any effect, unless it be that of 
making hiiii stink the sooner. If we offer to them the 
bread of life, they want it not ; for a dead man hath no 
appetite. Were the souls of men as visible as their 
bodies, we should see as much difference betwixt de- 
vout Christians, and the children of this world, as be- 
twixt a living healthy body and a dead corpse. And 
now I think we may fully understand the meaning of 
those word3 which the Apostle bof rows from th^ pro- 
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pbet — Awake^ thou that steepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall' ^ve thee light. 

That we may escape this most dreadful of deaths, 
we are to consider ; that as he who standeth may fall, 
80 he that now liveth may be dead ; tzvice dead, as St 
Jude speaketh; dead once by nature, and dead again 
unto grace. The pleasures of this world will extin- 
guish the 'life, of a Christian — She that liveth in plea* 
sure is dead while she -liveth* When an affection to 
this world enters into the mind, and takes possession 
of it, all heavenly affections will die in it The envy 
and pride of false wisdom will put out the eyes of the 
mind, as in the Scribes and Pharisees of old, who were 
incapable of the Jove of truth. In short wnatever 
tends to quench the spirit and choak the word, does ia 
effect destroy the life of God in the soul of man. 

Deliver me, O Lord, from this death ! and grant 
that being dead to sin and to the world, and buried 
with Christ by baptism, I may serve thee as a new crea^ 
ture in nextmess oj life. If I forget thee, and become 
cold in my affections, and my spiritual life should ever 
be in danger of decay, let me hear that voice which 
called the dead to lii'e — Lazarus, come forth — young 
Tnauy I say unto thee, arise-^Talitha cumu 

THE TEXTS, 

Q. What did our Saviour mean when he said, Lti 
the dead bury their dead ? 

A. He meant that all they whose souls are dead in 
bin, are fitly employed when they are burying dead 
bodies. 

Q. Can the soul die while the body lives? 

A. It m^y be as senseless to all heavenly things, 
a dead body Is to the things of this world. 
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Q. If Adam lived nine hundred and thirty yeatrs, 
Jiow is it true that he died on the day vrhen he sinned ? 

A. He died in spirit. 

Q. Why is it necessary for us to be bdrn again ? 

A. Because, as the children of Adam, wie are born 
spiritually dead* 

Q. When God^ gives us a new life, how ai'e^ we to 
preserve it ? 

A, By tlie means of grace, and by walking in new- 
ness of life and manners. .. 

" Q. What does our Saviour mean when he says, He 
that Hveth and believeth in me shall never die ? How 
can that be, since it is appointed to all men pnce to die ? 

A. They who live unto God never die ; and they 
who arc dead unto God never live. 

Q. In what sense is a Christian dead while he is 
alive? 

A. He is dead to sin and to the world ; dead with 
Christ by faith. 

Q. How does it appear that wicked men arc dead ? 

A. Because their eyes receive no benefit from the 
light of God's word. 

•Q. Have they any hearing ? 
. A. They are as deaf to the Gospel as if they were 
dead. 

Q. Have they any appetite ? 

A. They neither hunger nor thirst after righteous- 
ness. 

Q. Are they also dumb r - • 

A. Yes ; because they never say their prayers^ 

Q. How do men fall into this death r 

A. By neglecting the means of grace. 

Q. Who are they that are dead while they live? 

A. They who are carnally- minded and live in plea- 
sure. 

VOL. V. Q 
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Q. How then ought we to live ? 

A. To avoid all things that quench the spirit anS 
choak the word of God. 

Q. If we should find our spiritual life decaying 
within us, what will do us good? 

A. To think we hear Jesus Christ calling to iis> as 
he did to Lazarus and other deiad people,, to arise aad 
come forth from our sins. 

THE TEXTS. 

Matt. viii. 22. Let the dead bury their deoA 

Eph. ii. 1.^ Af2(l you hath he quidcenedy who vsert 
dead in trespasses and sim. • ^ 

Gen. ii. 17. In the day that thou eatest ther^f 
thou shalt surely die. 

Luke XV. 32. This thy brother was dead, and &• 
alive agahu 

Rom. vi. 13. Yield yourselves unto God, as tkditi 
that are alive yrom the dead. 

V. 4» fVe are buried xvith him by baptisjn into deatlL 

1 Cor. XV. 31. / die daily. 

John viii. 51; If a man hear my sayings^ he shaH 
never see death. 



IX. THE CHAPTER OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE KIND'S 

SON. 

THE fate of the disobedient Jews, and of all uar 
profitable Christians, is set before me in the parabtiS 
of the Marriage of the King's Son. The state of the 
Gospel, being intended for the life and happiness. of: 

I 
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all that are called to it, is thence to be Understood as 
a state of mirth and enjoyment; and it is accordingly 
represented as a plenteous feast on occasion of a great 
and honourable marriage, to which people of all sorts 
are invited. God, the king of kings, ordained the 
ufaion of his Son Jesus Christ, with the Church; and, 
at the celebration- of this mystical marriage, a feast is , 
prepared of oxen and fatlings ; and all things are made 
ready for the guests. The Gospel hath its feast (for, 
saith the Apostle, let ics keep the feast) in which all the 
. sacrifices of the law are fulfilled in the one sacrifice of ^ 
Christ, which w^e commemorate;, in the Christian 
Church. 

But how do men accept of God's gracious invita- 
tidn ? The Jews, wh6 are the people first bidden to 
the feast, "Were men given up to the world, and as such 
made light of it, and followed their business. Others, 
full of the pride and spite of falsq doctrine, rose up 
against the messengers of God, and persecuted them 
even unto death; for this w^ickedness God, in his 
wrath against them, sent forth *the armies of the Ro- 
mans to destroy those murderers, and burn up their 
city Jerusalem. They are called murderers because 
they crucified Jesus Christ, as they had slain the pro- 
phets before ; and so all the righteous blood ehed upon 
the earth was to be revenged upon them. They were 
visited, as is here said ; and their city was burned with 
fire. 

These, to whom the word of God was first preached, 
being found unworthy, the Apostles of Jesus Christ 
w^ere commanded to turn to the Gentiles. The para- 
ble saitb, the servants of the king were then sent out 
into the highways, that is^ from Judea into all the 
world, to bring in as many as they could find, without 
exception of any. The Church of Christ does there- 
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fore include persons of all characters, and people of 
ail nations (according to another parable, which com- 
pares the kingdom of heaven to a net cast into the sea, 
W'hich gathereth of every kind, both bad and good) 
which remain together till the separation is made. 
For the day of inquisition conleth, when' tlie King 
comes in to visit his church, and examine into the 
character of all his quests. There \\q finds those who 
are at a wedding without a wedding gai*ment; wh6 are 
in' the Church of Christ, assembled with other people, 
and yet are ho Christians Anciently, at baptism, a 
white garment was put upon those who were admitted 
into the Church, as a sign of their sanctification, and 
a lesson to purity : but as the swine, when it is cleansed 
returns to its wallowing in the niire; so do many 
CHiristians forfeit the purity of the Christian character. 
When the question shall be put to such, how they came 
into the church without repenting of their sins; what 
sliall they say for themselves? The case is so plain, 
that the Christian' profession will not consist with a 
sinful life, that they shall stand speechless, confound- 
ed, and self-condemned. Men can make many fair 
speeches in excuse for themselves now; but they will 
116 1 dare to say to God what they say to one another. 
Tliey who walk unworthy of their vocation, will have 
tlieir lot with those who rejected the (jospel. As the 
Jews were visited with fire and sword ; so the unprofit- 
able Chiistian, who boasted of his liberty, will be bound 
hand and foot, as an unworthy slave, and cast into 
oulward darkness, into the regions of torment, where 
the blpssed light of God's presence doth not reach, to 
give life and comfort; but misery and' despair dwell for 
ever and^ever. 

lam therefore to consider, that all are not Israel 
that are of Israel; all were not Jews that were circum- 
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cised: all are not Christians that have been brought 
by baptism into the Church; for many are called, but 
few are chosen. Under the present state! of things, 
bad and good are together at the marriage feast of 
the Gospel ; and many of those who are now called 
to be among the rest, will not be chosen at last ias fit 
for the kingdom of God. lam therefore not to de- 
pend upon any privileges I have at present, unless! 
use them right ; and must give all diligencfe Xo viakQ 
my calling and election sure. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. Who is meant by the King in this parable ? 

A. God, the King of Heaven. 

Q. Who is the King's Son ? 

A. Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Q. What does tlie marriage signify ? 

A. The union of Christ with the Church. 

Q. What is the marriage feast ? 

A. The feast of the Christian Passover, in which all 
the sacrifices of the law are fulfilled. 

Q. What was meant by the turning of water into 
wine at the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee ? 

A. The new doctrine of the Gospel, or the spirit of 
the law of Moses, kept till the latter time of Christ's 
coming into the world. - 

Q. Who were x\\e servants^ whom God sent out to 
invite men to this feast? 

A. The ministers and preachers of the word. 

Q. How were they received by those to whom the}' 
were sent? 

A. They were persecuted, and put to death. 

Q. What makes men despise the invitation which 
God sends to them by bis ministers ? 
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A. Too much attention to this world : which be- 
icomes so important to those who are (engaged , by it, 
(hat they make light of another. 

Q. \Vho were the people to whopi ^tl^p messengers 
of God were first sent ? 

A. The Jews. 

Q. Which was their city ? 

A. Jerusalem, 

Q. What armies were they, whom the Kiog ip |u? 
ivrath sent against them ? . 

A. The armies of the i2ow2^w^. 

Q. Why are the Jews called murderers ? 

A. Because they killed the Prophets, and crucified 
(Christ, and persecuted his Apostles, 

Q. How was Jerusalem destroyed ? 

A. It was burned with fire. / 

Q, What is meant by the high waySy to which the 
iservants of God were sent? 

A. The widp world pf the Gentiles. 

Q. Of what sort are the guests who attend ,the 
feast? *• 

A. People of all nations and of all characters, both 
bad and good. 

Q. Doth the Cbtirch pf God comprehend bjad peo- 
ple? ^ 

A. The kingdom of heaven is ^.s a net CEist into the 
sea ; and the bad are not separated from the gopd, till 
it is brought tp shpr^ at last. 

Q. When will the King com^ in to see his guests? 

A. At the day of judgment, when all ythey will be 
found out who are unworthy of a plaqe in the Church. 

Q. What is the wedding garment? 

A. A garment of while, to signify the purity neces- 
sary to the Christian pharacler. 
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Q. ^hat excuse will wicked men make for them- 
selves at last ? 

A. They will be qonderaned of their consciences^ 
and have nothing to say. 

Q. What is otiter darkness ? 

A. The place of torment, to which the light of the 
kingdom of heaven does not reach. 

Q. How can a person be called without being 
chosen ? 

A. He may be called to the feast, and found un- 
worthy at last. 

Q. What is then the duty of all who are called into 
the Church of God ? 

A. To make their calling and election sure. 

THE TEXT. 

Matth. xxii. 1. &c. or the Gospel for the Twentieth 
Sunday after Trinity. 



X. THE CHAPTER OF THE PASSOVER. 

SUCH as the children of Israel were in the house 
of t^ondage^ such am I in this world. They were etn* 
ployed to work in clay and mortar, under cruet task- 
masters; and I am bound 16 the works of sin, which 
are base and miserable, tiil I am redeemed from the 
power of Satan unto God. But from the tyranny of 
Pharaoh, God was pleased to deliver his people by the 
hand of Moses, when they had offered the Passover. 

If the children of Israel had refused or neglected to 
sacrifice the Passover, they would have died as the 
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Egyptiajis did : and what else will become of nie, un* 
less I keep the least of the true Passover Jesus Christ; 
^ho IS to nit and to all Christians what that Lagib 
was to iijc people of God in Egypt, 

Some of the ceremonies, with which the Passover 

wafc> peered, arp to leach me what Jesus Christ was to 

be, and what he should do for nie ; and others are Ko 

teach me, what I an) to do for myself, and for him. 

The Passover was a Lamb ; and he is the Lamb of God 

which taketh away the sin of the world. Its blood 

was sprinkled on the posts of their doors; and hi$ 

Wopd wfts sprinkled on the wood of his cross ; it was 

without blemish, as he was without spot of sin, A 

bone of it was not to be broken; and therefore a bone 

of him was not broken at his death upon the cross. 

Its blood turned away from the Hebrews the wrath 

which fell upon the Egyptians; and I also have re- 

i(it/ /ifiofi through his bloody 

An lo myself, my duty is plain from the nature of 
IJH' ciuu^; that unless I celebrate the Passover, the 
wrath oj God will abide upon me. Without eating 
i4uU drinking, my body has no life; and my soul will 
huve none, unless 1 eat spiritual meat, and drink spiri- 
tual drink. Except ye eat thejlesh oftheSo7i ofman^ 
and drink his bloody ye have no life in you, said the 
J\i560ver himself (John vi. 53.) In like manner as 
the Hebrews kept this feast, so must I. They kept it 
with eating bitter hey^bs ; and I murt keep it with 
M'huiesonie mortification and true repentance. They 
eat unleavened bread ; so must I put away the leaven of 
pialice and 'icickedness and pharisaical hypocrisy^ and 
keep this feast with the unleavened bread of sinceHty 
and truth. If they^hpd their shoes on their feet, and 
their staves in their hands, as being ready to take their 
JQun^^y ^Ut of Egypt; so mu^t I remember that this; 
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life is a journey, and that I am hasting to go out, and 
be delivered from this land of bondage. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What were the children of Israel commanded to 
do, that they might be saved from the destruction which 
fell upon the Egyptians? 

A. They were commanded to sacrifice the Passover. 

Q. What would have happened to them if they had 
not done this ? 

A. They would have died as the Egyptians did. 

Q. What did they do with the blood of it? 

A- They,$prinklcd it upon the door posts of their 
houses. 

Q. Who is your Passover ? 

A. Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God. 

Q. Where was his blood sprinkled ? 

Q. Upon the wood of his cross. ' 

Q. And what is the effect of it? ^ 

A. The wrath of God, which abideth upon this 

wicked world, is turned away from Christians. 

Q. Why was the Lamb to be perfeQ:, and without 

blemii^h? ' 

.A. Because Christ was to be without sin. 

Q. Why were they ordered not to break a bone of 

it? 

A. Because the bones of Christ should not be bro* 
ken on the cross, with those of Jhe two malefactors. 

Q, After they had offered the blood of the Passover, 
what did they do ? 

A. They did eat the flesh of it. 

Q. And what are we to do ? 

A. Christ our Passover being sacrificed for us, we 
are to keep th^ feast* 
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Q* How ere we to keep it? . ■> 

A. We are to keep it in trutlf, as the J^ebrews kept 
it in figure. 

Q. With what ceremonies did they keep it ? 

A.. With eating unleavened bread, and bitter herbs; 
and having their shoes on theif fee^ and their staves 
ia their bapds. 

Q. What are you taught by these things r 

A. That I am to put away malice and wickedness, 
and mortify the deeds of the body^ and celebrate the 
Lord's Supper in sincerity and truth. 

Q. What else? 

A. I am to remesmber, that life is a jottrney, ^nd 
that I am a pilgrim and a stranger, hasting to be de- 
livered from this house of bondage. 

THE TEXTS. 

1 Cor. V. 7. Christ our Passover is sacrificed Jhr 
tiSy therefore let us keep the feast. Not with eid lea- 
^vetii nor with the leaven of malice and wickedness^ 
but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 

jExod. xii. 3—30. 

John xix. 36. These things were done, that the 
Scripture should be fulfilled^ A bone of him shall not be 
broken* 



XI. THE CHAPTER OF THE VINEYARD. 

THE prophet Isaiah describes the favour of Gad to 
his Churqb, and his judgment upon its disobedience, 
I nder the parable of a Vineyard, well planted and 
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cuHiviftted, bvit bpipgUig forth sour gcapes, and there- 
,fore giy^ up to ibe Iftevoured and trodden down by 
evil bea&ts. 

, The/rMUful hiU,.,on which this vineyard was planted, 
i;s,tbe ^iUpf Zion, to which alLthe blessings of eternal 
life wef e premised. As a vineyard is fenced ; so w^s 
tlie C|iurch of God separated from the Gentiles ; who 
were (cast out of Canp^an to make way for the people 
of G.od, as tlie stones are cast out of the ground where 
a vine is to be plaqted. The choice vine signifies the 
children of Abraham, pf the most godly stock, brought 
out of Egypt and settled in Canaan. The tower of 
the Tineyard is the Church; the wine-press is made 
to receive the fruits of good works : but as wild and 
sour grapes are not accepted by the husbandman to 
make wine of; so evil works are hateful to God, and 
occasion the destruction of his Church. When Jeru- 
salefli bad sinned, the fence of the Vineyard was taken 
away, and the heathens were let in upon it. The first 
temple was destroyed, and the Jews were carried cap* 
tiye to Babylon ; as the second temple was afterwards 
destroyed by the Romans: and Jerusalem is trodden 
down of the Gentiles to this day. Briars and thorns 
pow grow in the Vineyard of God; a wild and unpro* 
fitable generation of unbelievers have possession of the 
country. As the showers of heaven fall to no purpose 
on a barren land ; so God withholds his grace from a 
wicked people. 

Every Christian Church must expect to be visited as 
Jerusalem was, when it is no longer worthy of the 
grace of God; and I must expect that he will deal 
with me, and with everyone of his children singly, as 
with the Church at large; for his ways are just and 
equal to all. If I am fruitful as a good vine, I shall 
continue tp be a branch in Jesus Christ; and being 
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planted on earth, I shall flourish in the courts of hea- 
ven: but if I bring forth wild grapes, till I can no long- 
er be reformed by pruning and wholesome correction, 
I shall be given up to the enemies of my salvation : I 
shall be rooted up, and cast forth as a branch fit for 
nothing but the fire. Every man's salvation is from 
God; but every man's destruction is from himself. 
What could be done more for a vineyard than hath 
been done forme? Therefore if I should be judged oY 
teod, his judgment will be just ; and all men, even I my- 
self, must confess it so to be at last* 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is the vineyard in the parable of Isaiah ? 
A. The Church of Jerusalem. ^ 

Q. What is the fruitful hill ? 
A. Mount Sion on which the Church was built. 
Q. What is the fencing of the vineyard? 
A. The separating it from the Heathen nations. 
Q. Who were the stones that were cast out of it ? 
A. The heathen Canaanites. 
Q. Why are they called stones ? 
A. Because people out of God's Church are' hard, 
and incapable of bringing forth any fruit. 
Q. What was the choice vine ? 
A. The stock of Abraham, > 

Q. What is the tower ? 
A. The temple. 

Q. What is the use of a wine-press? 
A. To receive the fruits of the vineyard. 
Q. What are these fruits? 
A. Good works. 
Q. What are wild grapes ? 
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A. Evil works ; the fruits of man's nature witliout 
grace. 

Q. What is meaat^by taking away the hedge ? 

A. Letting in heathen enemies to devour it * 

Q, What doth Christ say of Jerusalem?. 

A. That it shpuld be trodden down of the Gentiles, 
* Q. Ilow doth God prune a vine in a spiritual sense? • 

A, By correction jand wholesome punishment for 
sin. 
' Q, Who are briars and thorns? 

A. Evil men, whether disobedient Jews, or unbe- 

■•••' • ' ** 

lieving Gentiles. 

Q. What is meant by commanding the clouds that 

there shoiilc^ be no rain ? , 

' A. Withdrawing the blessings of divine grace. 

' Q. What is every Christian to expect who is un- . 

fruitful? :, 

A. That God will judge him, as he judged the 
Church of Jerusalem. 



/ ■ 

THE TrXTS. 



Isaiah v. 1—7.. Psalm Ixxx.^ 8-^16. 

Matth. XX1.S3— 4'1. , . 

• John xv; 5. 'lam the vinCy ye are the branches ; 
he that dhidetk in me, and I "in hm, the mnie bring-- 
eth forth miich fruit : for without ine ye can do no- 

things y , 

6. If a man abide not in me^ he is cast forth as a 

braiichy and is withered : and men gather them, and cast 

them into fhefre^ and they are burned. 
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Xn. THE CHAPTER OF THi^RiODIGAL SON. 

BY two brethren of opposite characters, two parties 
of people are* si<};hified ; the one good, ttie other evil. 
In Cdihy that'wicked wretch, who slew his brotlier, we 
have ft pattern of the whole world of uribetievers ; in^ 
Abelj of the whole army of persecuted saints and mar- 
tyrs, from the creation to the day of judgment- When 
Rebekah was ibout t6 'bring forth twins, the Lord said 
unto her, Two natiojis are in thy zcomb, and two manner 
of people Jihall be separated f7^o?n thy bowels. The satne 
is intended in the parable of the Prodigal Son. Here' 
are two manner of people^ the Jews and the Gentiles, 
represented to us under the persons of two brethren, , 
the elder, and the younger: and their characters are 
SDitaJjle in every respect. The Jew is at home, and 
lives in the house of his father, that is, in the Church 
of God : the Gentile, who was also in it from the be- 
ginning, departs from the true worship, and goes afar 
off'mio idolatry. The parable shews us, first, what 
became of him; and secondly, how the Jew behaved 
upon his brother's repentance and conversion. When 
the Gentile left the Church of God, he carried off the 
substance of what he had there been taught; but it 
was soon wasted, and a famine succeeded, such as the 
mind suffers, when it has not the word of God to live 
upon. Thus falling into riot and debauchery, such as 
was practised by the Heathens, even in their religion, 
the prodigal becomes fit company for swine, and is 
disposed to feed as those filthy creatures do. His 
misery brought him to himself: and he resolved to re- 
turn to the house of his father ; wherein the lowest and 
the meanest were better provided for than he. The 
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ather remembers no more what he had been, but re- 
ceives him with tenderness and affection : puts on him 
the best robe — gives him the cloathing of righteous- 
ness — pu^s a ring on his liand/ to signify that he is 
again adopted for a son — and his feet which were bare 
are ^//i9rf with the preptirtttioh of the Gospel of peace. 
The fatted calf the sacrifice, so long reserved^ abd ni 
which all other sacrifices were fblfiHed, i$ kilfed for 
biiri; add he partakes^ of the ftuit with mirth, and, 
music, and dancing, that is, with all the* pleasure's, of 
devotion, which are no where' td be found but \n the 
house of our Father. He is now raised fi-om the 
death of sin unto the life of righteousness : he was 
deady and is alive again — hew^s lost, sls a poor stray- 
ing starved sheep, but is now found, erttd received iuto 
the fold. 

, The proud selfish Jew,'^seeing-the co'tivfersion and're-" 
cepiion of the Geiitiles, is fifiled* with envy instead of 
charity.. Thy brother is come, satd the setvants : but^ 
tbat which gives pleasure to the atigels of heaven, ttie 
conversion of a sinner^ gives no pleasure to an envious 
nuiit^. When God, of his infinite mfercj^ gf^anted io 
the Gentiles reptntance unto life, the Jews wfere so 
angry, that they determined never to come under the' 
same roof with them; and they hold their wicked re- 
solution to this day. TItey justified' themselves, and 
pleaided that they had nexrer tra7i^gre^sed ; and that,' 
in return for it, God had used tfiem hardly, and dis- 
appointed them ; though in fact they had all along en- 
joyed the privileges of the Church, and , had still the 
first claim to all its promises, if they would accept of 
them. Ever since the time whdn th^y refused t6 come 
into the house of their Father, they have been wander- 
ing about the f eld of this world. There they are to 
this day; and there we suppose they wiW remain; till* 
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the Gentile shall onc^ more turn prodigal, and A/* time 
also shall be fulfilled* 



THE QUESTIONS* 



: « 



.Q. Wh^t does the Scripture signify by two bre- 
thren? . 

A. Two manner of people. 

Q. Who are the two brethren in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son? 

A. The Jew and the Gentile. 

Q. What became of the Gentile ? 

A. He turned prodigal, and left the house of bis 
father. 

Q. Whither did he go ? . 

A. Afar off into the country of idolatry* 

Q. And how did he live there ? 
. A. In spiritual fornication with idols, and in aU 
manner of wickedness. ^ 

Q. What is meant by the famine which came upon 
him? 

A. The emptiness of the mind, which has lost the 
word of God: (or man live th not by bread alone, but 
by the word of the Lord. 

Q. What is it to feed swine ? 

A. To satisfy our own sinful lusts: and he who 
doth that, is all the while empty himself, and perish- 
ing with hunger, because the mind is unsatisfied. 

Q. Why is it said, that he came to himself? 

A. Because he who Hves in the pleasures of sin is 
like a man out of his mind, and so continues, till his 
sufferings bring him to his senses. 
' Q. How- does his father receive him ? 

A. As God receives all penitent sinners, \frho see 
their own misery, and coutesi tlicir sin§. 
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Q. What is the best robe ? 

A. The clothing of righteousness. 

Q. Why does the father order a ring to be put on 
him ? 

A. To signify that he is restored to honour and au- 
thority, as a son in his father's house. 

Q. What is meant by the shoes upon his feet? 

A. The preparation of the gospel of peace without 
which we are not prepared for the journey of life. 

Q. What is signified by the fatted calf? 

A. The feast of the Altar, or the Christian sacri- 
fice. 

Q. How did the Jews behave on the admission of 
Gentile Converts to the Gospel ? 

A. They were beyond measure offended at.it, as 
the elder brother in the parable, 

Q. How do they argue ? 

A. They justify themselves, and accuse the Gentiles, 
and are angry with God himself, as if he had used them 

ill. 

Q. What is meant by their refusing to come into 
the house ? 

A. Their putting from them the word of life, and 
refusing to be made members of the Church of Christ. 

Q. And where are they now ? 

A. They are still without the Church of God, and 
wandering about the field of this world. 

Q. What is the change made in a penitent sinner, 
when God hath received him ? 

A. He is passed from death unto life^ and restored 
as a straying lost sheep to the fold. 

Q. What then is a man in the state of sin and im- 
penitence ? 

A. He is lost and dead. 

VOL. v. R 
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THE TEXT. 

See Loke xt. 1L &c« 



XIIL the chapter of the good SAMARITAN. 

MAX is never found more worthless than when he 
boasts of his own dignity ; nor more foolish, than when 
be is proud of his own wisdom. While he saith, I am 
rich and have need of nothing, God tells him, that he 
is poor and miserable, and blind and naked. ,How 
different are the sentiments of God and man, when 
man himself is the subject ! So low and wretched is 
the condition of man by bis natural birth in sin^ that 
sometimes he is said to be sick with it, sometimes to be 
dead in it, sometimes to be possessed by it, like a man 
who is raving with an evil spirit. 

No words can l>e too strong to paint the misery of 
man in this world of sin and sorrow, and the dangers 
to which he is exposed of perisiiing here and here- 
after. No language can be too exalted to describe 
the goodness and mercy which from the heaveYi above 
hath looked down upon our lost condition, and 
brought us to a state of health and safety under the 
tcnns of the (jo.s[)c1. Nothing can be plainer than 
the duty arising from these considerations. If God 
hath BO saved us, we ought also to save one another 
if wc can. He who is thus wonderfully delivered, 
must have neither sense nor godliness, unless he is 
disposed to ads of kindness toward his suffering neigh- 
bour in all his wants and afflictions. When Jesus 
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Christ had represented this case to one who consulted 
bim ; Go^ said he, and do thou, likewise. 

Such is the doctrine, and such the duty set before us 
in the parable of the Samaritan. There we learn that 
man was once in Jerusalem^ the holy city, and went 
dowafrom thence to Jericho^ a city under a curse from 
God for the sin of its inhabitants; that, in the way' 
from the one to the other, he fell into the hands of the 
destroyer ; who, like a robber on the road, stripped hina 
of his raiment of innocence and righteousness, and 
wounded him, so as to leave him half dead; dead iti 
the spirity his better part. Wc learn farther, that^ 
when the Priest and the Levite (all the religious 
ministrations of man) see him lying in this condition, 
they must pass by and leave him as they find him : for 
the blood of bulls and of goats, which they offer, cannot 
take away 3in. But when the Priest and the Levite 
are ^one by, then, that which they could not do, is 
done by him who cometh after the law, and is the end 
of it for righteousness ; who, while upon this work of 
^saving mankind, was reviled as a Samaritany and 
hated as an alien ; yet in that Samaritan so hated and 
reviled, we see and acknowledge the Saviour of the 
world. He finds the poor wounded traveller, lying 
helpless upon this earth, and has compassion on him. 
He pours oil and wine into his wounds; the oil of the 
Holy Spirit, which healeth our infirmities, and the 
blood of redemption, which cleanseth us from all sin* 
Then he raises him up, sets him on his ow^i beast 
(humbles himself, that man may be exalted) and re- 
moves bim to a place of reception, even to his Church, 
which, like an Inn^ admits all that are brought into it. 
There the Hosty who is tite minister of God, is under 
a charge to take care of him, ancj is supplied with every 
thing necessary to restore him and complete the curef* 
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A. He falls among thieves. 

Q. Who are they ? 

A. The devil and all evil spirits. 

Q. What do they do to him ? 

Al^They strip him of his raiment. 

Q. What happened to Adam, when he fell into 
siq? 

A. He found himself naked. 

Q. What did they do besides ? ^'^ 

A. They wounded him. 

Q. With what? 

A. With sin, which is the sting of death. 
Q. Why are they said to have left him half 
dead} . 

A» Because man, when he fell into sin, did not 
then die in body, but in spirit, in the better half of 
him. 

Q. Who are the Priest and Levite that see him, and 
pass by ? 

A. The ministers of the law, who were to pass 
away, because their sacrifices couW not take away 
sin. 

Q. Who comes after thetn, to do what the law could 
not? 

A. Jesus Christ, the Saviour of fallen man. 

Q. Why does he call himself a Samaritan ? 

A. Because he was hated by the Jews, as the Sa- 
maritans were ; and they reviled him under the name 
of a Samaritan ; (probably, after the delivery of this 
parable). 

Q. What doth this Samaritan do ? 

A. He hath compassion on him, and goes to save 
him. 

Q. What does he apply, when he binds up his 
wounds ? 
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A. Oil and wine ; the spirit of life, and the blood 
of redemption. 

Q. What is oil remarkahle for ? 

A. It cures the bite of a serpent. 

Q. What is the Inn to which the wounded w^Ui is 
carried? 

A. The Church. 

Q. Who is the Host of it ? 

A. Th^jfcinister, 

Q. What charge is given to him ? 

A. To take care of those who are committed to 
him. 

Q. And what is he to expect ? 

A* That he who calls him the Samaritan^ will c^me 
a^ain to repay him. 

Q. What duty are you to learn from this story ? 

A. To go and do likewise; that is, to shew mer* 
cy to others, a$ Jesus Christ hath shewed mercy to 
met 

THE TEXT. 

Xuke t. ver. 25 — 38 



XIV. THE CHAPTj:il OF THE PATRIARCH JO- 
SEPH, 

NEXT to the history of our blessed Saviour him- 
self, the story of Joseph in the book of Genesis is 
most wonderful and affecting. When we read, how 
wise and innocent he was, how his father loved him, 
how his brethren persecuted him, we cannot help 
pitying him and loving him» Even the distress of his 
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wicked brethren is attended with such remorse and 
perplexity, that we pity them also. But when Judah 
pleads for Benjamin, and Joseph discovers himself, 
the scene is so affecting, that we cannot refrain from 
tezT%r In the three greatest lines of his character and 
history, he was a most exact figure of our blessed Sa- 
viour, He was iyinocent ; he was persecuted ; he was 
exalted: and the life of every servant of God is, and 
will be, more or less, after the same patteriL 

When St. Stephen pleaded before the Jews, he point- 
ed this story of Joseph against them in such words, 
that they saw their own wickedness in that of JosepJi's 
brethren, and fell into a rage ; gnashing upon him 
with their teeth for bringing their wickedness home to 
them in such plain terms. For such as Joseph had 
been, such was Jesus Christ, whom they had lately 
crucified ; they had done unto him as their forefathers 
had done to the Patriarch Joseph ; whose character 
in every part of it, bears the strongest testimony to the 
history of Jesus Christ ; so strong, that the Jews, who 
heard it, were not able to bear it. For saith St. Ste- 
phen, the Patriarchs (his own brethren), moved with 
envy (as the High Priests were afterwards), sold Jo- 
seph (as Judas sold our Saviour) into Egypt i (deliv- 
ering him to the Gentiles to be evil entreated and 
punished as a malefactor and a slave.) The Patri- 
arch JwtfaA was the seller of Joseph: and his name- 
sake, Judas^ sold Jesus Christ. We see Joseph in a 
prison between two malefactors, and promising life to 
one of them, as Christ did to one of those who suffer- 
ed with him. We see him again, cast into a pit; there 
to be dead and forgotten ; but brought alive out of it. 
His coat was dipped in blood ; as Christ wore a purple 
robe, and appeared (as the prophet had foretold) in 
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dyed garments, stained with the blood of his suffer- 
ings. 

In Joseph's exaltation, his brethren, who had perse- 
cuted him, fell down before him to the ground : and 
so to Jesus Christ, once mocked and piersecuted by his 
brethren, every knee shall bow. Joseph was made a 
Saviour to his father and all his house, and fed them 
with bread according to their families, in a time of 

famine ; a# Jesus Christ is the true bread to Jew and 

# 
Gentile, to whom all the tribes of the earth must come 

to be nourished unto life eternal. 

The character of Joseph preaches to me the same 
lesson of patience and perseverance, as the example 
of Jesus Christ doth. It tells me, that if I please my 
heavenly Father, and am beloved of him, I must ex- 
pect to be hated and envied by my brethren ; that, if I 
would be exalted^ I must be abased ; that, if I keep 
myself pure, I shall be delivered from those who ac- 
cuse me falsely; and that if God is with me in my af- 
flictions, I may not only save myself, but be made an 
instrument of salvation to others ; as well strangers, as 
those of my own family and household. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What think you of the history of Joseph ? 

A. There is no finer story. 

Q. Which are the most affecting parts of it ? 

A. The return of his brethren in silence to the city 
as bondmen, when the cup is found upon Benjamin ; 
and the speech of Judah, which moves Joseph to dis- 
cover himself. 

Q. What do the brethren of Joseph impute their 
distress to ? 

A. To their iniquity in selling their brother. 
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Q. Who is it that convicts the Jews of their wicked*- 
ness against Jesus Christ, from the history of Joseph's 
sufferings and exaltation ? 

A. St. Stephen, in the seventh Chapter of the 
Acts. 

Q. In what particulars was Joseph a figure of Jesus 
Christ ? 

A. In being pure and innocent, and beloved of Jils 
Father. 

Q. In what other ? 

A. In being persecuted and sold by his brethren, 
and suffering under a false accusation with two male- 
actors. 

Q. In what others ? 

A. In many others. He was exalted among hea- 
thensy and became a Saviour to them and to his owa 
family. 

Q. Do you find any thing of Christ's death and re* 
surrection here ? 

A. I see Joseph's coat dipped in blood, as of one 

that had died a cruel death ; I see him cast into a 

pit, there given up to death ; but lifted up again out . 

of it. 

Q. What must this mean ? 

A. The same as when Jonah was swallowed up, and 
cast out again alive from the whale's belly. 

Q. Is there any sign here that the Jews will be con* 
verted at last ? 

A. It seems from this history, as if they would 

see and confess their guiltiness, as the brethren of 

Joseph did, when the hand of the Lord had tried 

them. 

Q. What other circumstances speak the same 

thing? 
A. St. Stephen observes, that Joseph at the se- 
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cand time of their meeting became known to his bre- 
thren. 

Q» Wlmt lesfion may you learn from the example of 
Joseph ? 

A: That if I am loved of God, I shall be envied by 
my brethren. 

Q. But if you keep yourself pure and innocent, 
what may you expect? 

A. I may hope to be delivered under every false ac- 
cusation. 

Q. What do you learn more ? 

A; I learn to forgive and to do good to those who 
injure me : as Joseph received his brethren, and never 
upbraided them with their wickedness. 

^ 

* THE TEXTS* 

John i. 1 1. He came to his own^ and his own received 
him not. 

Acts vii. 9. The Patriarchs moved with envt/^ sold 
Joseph into Egypt ; but, God was with him, and deli- 
'vered him out of alt his afflictions. 

5\. As your fathers did, so do ye, 

52. Which of the prophets, have not your fathers 
persecuted ? And they have slain them which shewed 
before of the coming of the just one. 



XV. THE CHAPTER OF MOSES. SI 

DID nojt Moses himself forewarn the people, that the 
Lord would raise up a like prophet unto him ? There- 
fore, when I see what Moses was, I may thence know 
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ivhat Christ was to be. So the Apostle St Paul tells 
us, that Moses, as the serirant of God, was a faithful 
minister in his house, for a testimony of those things 
^hich were to be spoken afterwards (HeK iii. J.) So 
that if we look to the ministry of Moses, we shall find 
it bearing witness to the ministry of Christ; and 
thence we shall draw the conclusion, that ^i Moses 
was sent to deliver the Hebrews, so Jesus Christ 
came to redeem all mankind. The history of Moses 
was set before the Jews by St. Stephen in such words, 
that they could not avoid making the comparison, and 
drawing the consequence for themselves. His history 
comprehends the particulars, 1st, of his birth ; 2d, his 
character as God s minister ; 3d, his great work in 
delivering the people ; and 4th, the reception he niet 
with from his brethren. 

When Moses was born, there was an order from a 
cruel King to kill all the male children ; but Moses 
was miraculously preserved. At the birth of Christy 
Hei;od slew the infants in Bethlehem ; but he was sav- 
ed in Egypt, where Moses had been saved before. As 
the minister of God he was mighty in words and deeds, 
which is the very character given of Jesus of Narazeth 
by the two disciples who were walking to £mmaus« 
Moses received his authority when God appeared to 
him, and spoke to him, from ?l flame of fire in a bush ; 
and Christ received his honour, when the *coice came 
to him from the excellent Glory (2 Pet. i. 17). Moses 
ascended up into the Holy Mount of God, and re- 
ceived the divine law, which he gave to the people ; as 
Christ ascended, and gave the word of his Gospel to 
be preached by his Apostles, and received by all the 
people of the world. Moses shewed his power in slay- 
ing an Egyptian, as a sign to the people, that God 
would deliver them from their enemies by bis hand : 
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as Christ shewed his power over Satan, the enemy of 
mankind, to convince the people that he was sent to be 
the Saviour of the world. And accordingly as Moses 
delivered the people, and brought them out of Egypt, 
so hath Jesus Christ delivered us from the power of 
^ Satan, and brought us out from this wicked world. 
But, what is the most wonderful of all, and with which 
St Stephen confounds the Jews : this great Moses, this 
mighty worker of miracles, this deliverer of his people 
from the greatest misery and servitude that ever were 
upon earth, how was he received ? how was he treated ? 
He was thrust away and refused by his brethren ? So 
was Christ rejected by the Jews. Therefore as Moses, 
though refused and thrust away, was sent from God 
to be a ruler and deliverer ; so was Jesus Christy 
tliough hated and set at nought by his brethren, and 
Tcaiated in his mighty works, and condemned and cruci- 
fied ; yet was this same Jesus Christ sent to be the true 
Messiah. If he had not been persecuted and refused^ 
lie would not have been a prophet like unto Moses ; 
if he had not been sold by his brethren^ he would Hot 
have been, as Joseph was, the saviour of his family, 
and of the Gentile world. All these things considered, 
I am to remember, first, that 1 am the disciple of a 
despised and persecuted Master, and must bear 
in this worldj'^as Moses did, the reproach of Christ ; 
and count it of more value than the favour of a court, 
or the wealth of the whole world. If I do good, I 
must be content to be spoken of as an evil doer ; if I 
would be glorified with him hereafter, I must suffer 
M'ithhim here. 

Secondly, I must not regard the hufnour of the world 
nor follow a multitude to do evil; when Moses was ab- 
sent with God in the Mount, the people below forgot 
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him, and made a calf and offered sacrifice to the idol, 
and rejoiced at the work of their own hand ; so is 
Jesus Christ forgotten by his people since his depart- 
ure into heaven : and they sit down to eat and drink 
and rise up to play ; not considering that as Moses 
came down unlooked for, and executed judgment on 
the offenders, so will Christ return at an hour when 
they are not aware, to judge those who have forgotten 
him, and take vengeance on their impiety and disobe- 
dience. 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. Who was it that urged for the truth of Christian- 
ity against the Jews, from the history of their lawgiver 

Moses. 

A. St. ^Stephen, in the 7th chapterx)f the Acts. 

Q. Wliat did Moses hiu)self say ? 
A. That the Lord should raise up a prophet like un- 
to him. 

Q. In what respect was Moses like unto Christ ? 

A. First in his birth ; at the time of which there 
was a massacre of infants ; and he was saved in 
Egypt, where Christ was saved from the power of 
Herod. 

Q. What was the character of Moses ? 

A. He was a prophet mighty in words and deeds ; 
which is the character of our Saviour. 

Q. What great wx)rk was Moses sent upon ? 
. A. To deliver the people out of Egypt, as Christ 
came to save us out of this sinful world. 

Q. How was Moses received by the people? 

A. When he came to deliver them, they quarrelled 
isrith hini) and disputed his authority. 

Q. Was that any argument against Moses ? 
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A. None at all ; for although they refused him, yet 
did God truly send him, to be their saviour from the 
miseries of Egypt* 

Q. What argument doth St Stephen draw from 
hence ? 

A. That if Christ was the true Saviour of the 
world, and like unto MoseSy it was necessary he 
should be rejected, and thrust away by his own peo- 
ple. 

Q. How were the Jews who had crucified Cbris^ 
affected by this argument ? 

A. It was so strong, they could not bear the force 
of it; but gnashed at St. Stephen with their teeth, 
to signify how ready they were to devour him. 

Q* Does St. Stephen carry his argument beyond 
Joseph and Moses ? 

A. Yes ; he tells them their fathers had persecuted 
all those prophets, those just men, who foreshewed 
the coming of the just one, Jesus Christ* 



THE TEXT, 
i 

Acts, chap. vii. ver. 19. to 40. 



XVI. THE CHAPTER OF THE BODY O^ MAX. 

AS the body of man is made up of different mem- 
l)ers and limbs, all intended for their several uses, and 
some of them in higher, some in lower stations ; so in 
like manner are different men formed together into 
one body, in what we call society ; wherein men are 
as necessary to one another, as the different limbs are 
9 
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necessary to the body. In a kingdom the king is the 
head, giving life, strength, and direction to the whole 
body ; and a people without a king are like a body 
without ahead. As the eyes guide the feet, so do tte 
wise and learned direct the simple. The business of 
the hands is to work ; and in a community many are 
born to labour, and without them a city cannot be in- 
habited. As the feet go about for the service of the 
body, so must the lower sorts be messengers ind at- 
tendants to their superiors. As the stomach receives 
that food and nourishment which gives strength to the 
iimbs ; so must every government receive tribute, that 
it may be able to maintain its power, for the execution 
of the laws, and the defence of the people. 

In an army, which is another sort of body, there is oae 
who is in the place of the king, and acts as a head to all 
the rest. He uses his spies, as the head uses the sights 
that he may see what is necessary to be done. Some are 
officers and counsellors; other are officers, and not 
counsellors ; and the common soldiers are to come and 
go, and do as they are commanded. A body of sol- 
diers is called a regiment^ from their being disposed in 
exact order, and under strict authority ; for where 
there is no order, there is no strength ; and where 
there is no obedience, nothing can be done. When 
the body is upright, it can exercise its power ; but 
when turned upside down, it becomes V^eak and use* 
less. 

God is the God of order; and he hath appointed it 
to prevail every where for our good. Even in the 
world at large, the lights of heaven bear rule, and the 
earth and the sea know their place. But most of all 
is order to be observed in the Christian society; and 
every thing else is but a lesson to teach us that which 
is the best of all. A$ the bodij^ saith the Apostle, k 
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one, and hath many membersy and all the members of 
that one bodj/y being inany^ are one body; so also is 
Christ; that is, the body of Christ, which is the 
Church. For here the head is Christ himself; and 
under him, all the members, fitly placed, minister to 
each other, and to the good of the whole body. Some 
are Apostles, some teachers ; some are as eyes to see 
for the rest ; some as tongues, to speak and interpret ; 
some as hands administring to the necessities of others : 
some as ears to receive what others teach ; some to 
govern and order things ; others to be under direction 
in a lower station, as the feet in a natural body. But 
all these are to consider, that, whatever their place 
may be, they have but one common interest, and are 
all animated by the same life. In the natural body 
there is no schism, no division, no disputing of one 
part against another ; all the members suffer together, 
• and all rejoice together : and so it ought to be in the 
body spiritual ; for to divide the body is to divide 
Christ,^ if that could be done. It is a good thing to 
have an higher place, and to be of more eminent use 
in this body ; and it is an honour much to be coveted ; 
but the most excellent way of all, and that in which 
every man hath its share, is to preserve the unity of 
the body, by a principle of love and charity, which is 
the first of all virtues, and shall outlast all other gifls ; 
for it shall survive after death, and constitute the 
chief happiness of heaven. The Apostle St. Paul 
is no where so urgent as when he presses upon all 
Christians this great and necessary duty of cha- 
rity. 
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THE QUEStldNS. 

Q. What doth a bodif mean, when it is applied to a 
•ociety ? 

A. It means a company of people, disposed in 
mn orderly form, as the members are in the body of 
man. ^ 

Q. What doth this comparison chiefly teach us ? 

A. The use and duty of subordination. 

Q. What is subordination ? 

A. The placing of some persons in offices and sta« 
tions undei^ others* 

Q. Who is the head of such a body ? 

A. The king, ruler, or leaden 

Q. Who are the eyes ? 

A. The wiser sort, whose duty it is to see and leara 
for the benefit of the rest 

Q. What was a prophet formerly called ? 

A. A seer^ 

Q. Who are the feet ? 

A. The lower sort of people, who attend upon tho 
higher. 

Q. Are some better than others on this account ? 

A. All are necessary to one another, and are therd-^ 
fore all to be honoured in their stations. 

Q. Who is the author of order ? 

A. God. 

Qr How do.you see this ? 

A. I see the senses and powers which are intended 
to direct us, placed in the head, the uppermost part in 
the body. '''• 

Q. Where do you see it again ? 
vA' In the ordsr. of the world, where the sun and 
you Y. S 
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moon, that rule over the day and night, are placed 
above, and the earth aad seas below. 

Q. How doth St. Paul apply this similitude of a 
body ? 

A, To the church of Christ, and the order of the 
persons who belopg to it 

Q. Who is the head of the Church ? 

A. Jesus Christ ; who is also the head of all the 
kingdoms of the world, King of kings, and Lord of 
lords. 

Q. What is the life of that body which we call the 
Ghurcb? 

A. The spirit of God ; and as one life animates all 
the limbs of the same body, so one ^j^inV quickencth 
all the members of the Church. 

Q. What is the great duty we are to leara from this 
consideration ? 

A. That of Christian unity ; for as the members of 
the same body all feel for one another, and all suffer 
or rejoice together, so should all Christians. 

Q. What sin doth this teach us to understand and 

avoid ? 

A. That of Church-division, which we call schisnu 

Q. Why is this such a great sin ? 

A. Because it is contrary to the greatest of all vir- 
tues, which is charity : also, it is unnatural that any 
body should be at enmity with itself; and it is destruc- 
tive, because such a body, either in whole or in part, 
must perish. No limb can live, when it 'is severed 
from the life of the body. 
' Q- What is the true meaning of that virtue- whrcli 
the Apostle calls charity ? •-^^■* • 

A. It is \he friendship of Christians ; tlie lovec^nd 
unity of the body of Christ, under him whq k the-M'ead 
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tof il; \viiich shall endure in heaven, when ili other 
things shall fail And vanish away. 

THi TEXtS. 

Isa. ii 5, &c- TTte a;Ai?/fe head is siclcy and ike wholt 
heart faint. From the sole of our foot even unt6 
the head, there is no soundneai in it ; but wounds and 
bruiseSy and putrifying sores. 

Col. L 18. He is the head of the body, the Church, 

Rom. xii- 4. For as we have many members in oni 
body J and ail members have not the same office ; so wc 
being many are one body in Christy and eoery one mem-^ 
hera one of another. 

Eph. ivi 15; Speaking the truth in love (we) may 
grow up unto him in all things, which is the head, everi 
Christ^ 

Ftom whom the wholt body fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, accord-- 
ing to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, making increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in Me. 

V. 4. There is one body, and one spirit 

Read also 1 Cor. chap. 12 and 13; 
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XVII. THE CHAPTER OF tail PRIEIT ANB THE SA- 

CKIVICE. 

A PRIEST is a persbii choseil of God to intercgdft 
for, the people ; that is, to stand between heaven ffB 
earth, to act for both. He presents offerings «nd 
prayers on the p^rt of the people j and pronounci|. 
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pardons and blessings on the part of God, All age^' 
and all nations (except some wild and fanciful people 
of these latter days) Patriarchs, Jews, Christians, and 
the very Heathens, have admitted the authority, and 
observed the ordinances of priesthood ; all of them 
declaring wdth one voice, that without intercession, and 
the shedding of innocent blood, there can be no re- 
mission to sinful man. 

Ueing born a child of wrath, under sentence for sin, 
-atid subject to death, I am but dust and ashes : dust 
by death, and ashes by condemnation. My body 
inust return to the dust from which it was taken ; and 
if God were to visit my sin, as he might in justice do, 
with the fire of his wrath, nothing would remain of 
of me but an heap of ashes, a sad monument of un- 
expiated sin. In this state, 1 can do nothing to save 
myself; 1 can only suffer what God pronounced oa 
Adam, " In the day thou eatest, thou shalt die.'^ 

To shew how 1 am saved from this death, an imio- 
; cent creature, a lamb, an ox, or a sheep, was brought 
to the akar to be consumed instead of the offerer. Sin 
in me should suffer what the burning bleeding victim 
suffered, unless God had appointed a priest to inter-^ 
cede for me, and a sacrifice to die for me. 

But then, I am to understand, that the blood of 
bulls and of goats, or of the passover itself, cannot 
take away siiu These were only the prophetical signs 
of th^ law, to teach men that Jesus Christ should act 
once for all as priest and sacrifice, to take away the sin 
of the world. Unless his death had been fore-ordain- 
>d of God for the salvation of man, there never would 
e been any such thing as a priest or a sacrifice 
ll^rd of in the world ; they would have had ho m^an* 
^ing, and could have been of no effect. 
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As the death of Christ was foreshewn to the faithful 
by bloody sacrifices before he came ; so now, after he 
is come, his death is comrnemorated, and its benefits 
communicated, by the signs of bread ^nd wine, the 
new Passover of the Gospel,, in. which we are said to 
eathisjlesh and drink his blood ; and except we par* 
take of this sacrifice, we have no more life in our souls, . 
than our bodies would have without meat and drink. 
So long as there are offerings, there must be priests to 
joifer. Jesus Christ doe3 not act in person lunder the 
jGospel, any more than under the law ; h^ is present 
with us only by those persons who are ordained to act 
for him ; and. every true priest must be of his making ; 
for 710 man taketh this honour to himself^ but he that 
is called of God* No man can act for a king, but he 
ivho hath the king's authoHty ; so can no man act for 
God but he whom God hath appointed* Who are 
they that make light of priests, and neglect the (^ris* 
tian sacrifice ? None but they who have no priests, 
or who think they want none, or that they can make 
priests of themselves, Jesus Christ is indeed the only 
true priest; and every Christian praying to God 
through his merits, is in private a priest to himself; 
but priests must be appointed of God, to commemo- 
rate the sacrifice of Christ, and communicate the 
benefits of it from the altar to the congregation, and 
to pronounce pardon and absolution (that is, forgive-^ 
loess of sin) from him to the penitent sinner. 

This is God's way of forgiving sin ; for the teach- 
ing of our minds, and the trial of our faith and obedi-^ 
ence* Proud people, who understand not the ways id 
God, think no man great enough to rule them, ilttd 
man good enough to pray for them ; not considedPgp 
tbat aoii>an is any thing of himself; the sufiicieh<^ 
^f the ministry being only from God. Theretbre Go^ 
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is not jealous of the amhority of his ministers^ but of 
his own authority in them. He that ^espiseth yoq, 
fiay8 our Lord to hig ministers, despiseth me; and hq 
that despiseth me^ despiseth him that sent me ; so Qai4 
Moses and Aaron against Corah^ Dathan^ and Abi* 
rmn^ who presumptuously made priests of themselyes ; 
What are ^e f Your rebellion is not against uSy bui 
ascainst the Lord. He who hi^th no priest, h^th nq 
sacrifice : he who bath no sacrifice, must be a sacrifice 
for himself; thercjfore if I forfeit the benefit of Christ'^ 
death, there remaintth no more ^acrijicp for sin^ but a 
certflinfeqrful fookmgfor of judgment andj^ery ittdig^ 
nation, such as fell upon Sodom and Gomorrah^ and 
such as there would be upon me, and upon all qian* 
kind, if there were neither priest nor sacrifice ap? 
pointed for us. Every man must then be his own 
wcrifice/ and bear the wrath of God in hi^ o\fn per-? 

THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What is a priest? 

A. An intercessor appointed of God to present q^ 
ferings and pronounce blessings. 

Q. Who wire they that observed the rites of priest- 
|iood and sacriiiees ? 

A. All ages and nations, till human pbiloso* 
phy of late time in¥eDted a religion without i^Sa 
viour. 

Q. Why is man icalled dust and^ashes ? 
^:,A. Because heia subject to death, and to (he fire qf 
Q^'^s justice against sin. 

?l^ Ho^f i§ this to be turned away from us ? 
. Sy Je9us Chfist placing himself in our stead i 
fl sacrifice* 
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Q. What did the sacrifices mean under the law of 
Moses? ' 

A. They shewed his death, 

Q4 Are priests necessary under the Gospel ? . * 
. A* They are now of another order ; but they afc 
still priests as before* 

Q. Why so? 

A Because Melchisedec is called the priest of th^ 
most high God, though he offered only bread and wine^ 
(OeQ«ifiv» 18,) , 

Q: How came there to be priests on eartii ? 
• A. There never would have been any but for Jesus 
Christ ; for all others act in and through him, who is 
the Only true priest from the beginning to the end of 
the world> 

Q, Who are they that despise priests ? 
, Am <rhey who have nonoi or think they want 

Q4 Who gives authority to priests ? " 

A. God ; who will vindicate in them his own autlio-^ 
rity, which must be supportedi not for our sakes, but 
for his own glory. 

Q. Suppose we forfeit the benefits of the priest- 
hoodf and sacrifice of Jesus Christ? 

A* There remaineth for us then nothing but that, 
judgment and ^ery indignalioriy which ^would have 
been upon all mankind if there had been no Sa- 
viour. 

Q, Where are you to learn the nature of the priest- 
hood of Jesus Christ and his noinisters ? 

A. It is all explained at large in the Ej^istle to th« 
Jlebr^ws. * ^ 
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THE Tf::ST5. 

Hcb. V. 1. Evert/ high priest taken from ntnong metf 
js ordained^ that he may offer both gifts qnd sacrifice^ 
for sins. 

Gen. xxii. 13. And Abraham went and took the 
ram^ and offered him up for a burnt offerings ifistead 
pfhis ^on. 

Gen. xyiii. 37. I have taken upon me to- speak unta 
the Lord, which am but dust and ashes. 

Rom viii. 3, (margin) By a sacrifice for sin h^ canr: 
demtfed sin in the flesh. 

Lev. i:^. 24. And then came a fire out from before 
the ^ord^ and consumed upon the altar the burnt of 
ferin^. 

1 Cor. V. 7. Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us ; 
thdf^ore let us keep the feast. 

Heb. xiii. 10. fVe have an altar whereof tliey 
have no right to eat which serve the Tabernacle. 

John XX. 9.1. As my Father hath sent vie^ even so 
send I you — whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto t hem. y 

1 Cor. X. 16. The cup of blessing, which we bless^ is^ 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ. 



XVIII- I'HE CPAPTER OF GIORY. 

1 AM to praise God, for having given me the. hope 
if ^/(?rj(. What is glory? It signifies the bright 
eniping pi the light ; and the word is applied to the 
lights of iieaven. Th^re is one glory of the sun^ an^ 
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another glory of the moon^ and another glory of the 
^tars ; for one star differ eth from another star inglory. 
The glory of the light dwelleth in the sun, and from 
him it is spread over all the creation beloy^r, where no 
object has any light of its own^ So the glory of the ^ 
invisible heavens is wjith God; and from him it i$ 
communicated to angels and saints, who have no glory 
but what they receive from Him, All objects, on 
which the sun shines, are in a glorified state, compared 
with those pn which it doth not shine ; so it is impos- 
sible to be in the presence of God without being shone 
ypon and glorified; therefore, when God himself 
shall be made manifest, and his light shall shine, we, 
shall all be changed ; and our change shall happen in 
a mome72t, in the twinkling of an eye) for so doth 
light break put suddenly, and. shine upon all things. 

While we live upon this earth, our light is interrup- 
ted with darkness, and our summer is followed by a 
winter. One half of the earth's globe is in.d«kness, 
^nd they that inhabit it are turned round ever^ay in- 
to its shadow ; but if we are lifted up into the heavens, 
ferther than the extent of the earth's shade, our day 
would be uninterrupted, and our season would be the 
same. Such is the state of those who are in the pre- 
sence of God ; for with him there is none of *lhis va- 
riableness nor shadow^of turning. 

All that is heavenly, or comes from heaven, is 
bright and glorious ; all that is earthly partakes of 
darkness. When Jesus was transfigured, his raiment 
became white as the light itself. When the angel of 
the Lord descended to deliver Peter, a light shined in 
the prison at midnight. When Moses conversed with 
God upon the Mount, his face retained the light 
>vhich had shone upon it, so that the people could not 
p^dfastly look upon him. When Jesus appeared to 
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Paul in tlie way to Damascufil, such wad thft glory of 
the light Avhich attended him, that all the connpany 
fell fo the earth ; and Paul himself was struck blind. 

How shall I who am now in darkness be taade a 
partaker of the glbry which is set before me ? How, 
But by considering first with myself, what a dreadful 
thing it would be, if I should lose the kingdom of 
glory, and fall into the kingdom of darkness ! It i» 
possible to love darkness rather than light ; God for- 
bid I should be of that mind ! Bat I shall Be so if my 
works are eril ; therefore let me now put atway the * 
works of darkness. Then let me take the word of 
God, as a light unto my path. As Christ endured 
the Cross, and despised the shame of, it, for the joy 
that was set before bim; so let me bear the sufferings 
of the present time, whatever they may be, knowing 
that they are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
ihat shall be revealed in us. Let me be constant in 
tising*ti(P'means of grace, that I may be prepared by 
them for the enjoyment of glory. So shall God, whoi 
breathed into me the breath of life from his spirit, en«» 
lighten me at last with his presence, when my body 
shall be liaised up in glory ; and mortality shall be 
ycvallou'cd up of life ; as the darkness of the earth is 
drowned and overcome by the liglit of heaven pouring 
in upon it at the rising of the sun. 

THE Questions. 

Q. What is glory ? 

A. It signifies the bright shining of the light. 

Q. What is the glory of the natural creation ? 

A. The sun. 

Q. What is the glory of the kingdom of heaven ? 

A. God himself. 
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Q. What shall glorify the saints ? 

A. The presence of God, 
Q. How doth the Scripture describe him? 
A. A3 having Ho variableness nor shadow of turn^ 
ing ; likp to what we arp subject to who inhabit this 
^artb. 

Q, How did Christ fippcar, when he was trans- 
figured P 

A. His riaiinent became white as snow^ his face 
ishoqe like the &uq» and his whole person as bright as 
the light itself* 

A, D}d any sign of glory attend the angels of heaven 
frben they appeared ? 

A. A light shone in Ae prisop when Peter was de- 
livered by an angel, 

Q. What was the effect, when Moses conversed 
^ith Crod ? ^ \ 

A. A glory remained upon hi§ face, too bright for 
the people to behold, -fk 

Q, How are you to obtain the glory which Is pro- 
pised ? 

A, By putting away the works of darkness. 

.Q. Who are they that love darkness rather than 
light ? 

A. Thev whose works are evil? 

Q. How is the mind to b(? glorified now ? 

A. By conversing with God as Moses did. 

Q. How can that be done ? 

A. By reading and studying his word. 

Q. How are you to prepare yourself farther ? 

A By bearing, as Christ did, the sufferings of the 
present time. 

Q. How farther ? 

A. By using the means of grace j for it is grace only 
fhat lec^ds us to glory. 
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THE TEXTS. 



PsaL XIX. 1. The heavens declare the glory of 
G9d. 

Rom. xvi. 27. To God only wise be gloi^y. 

Luke ix. 29- /^nd his raiment was white and glisiejt^ 
ing. — 32. And when they were awake^ they saw. his 
glory. 

a Cor. iii. 7. The children of Israel could ?wt 
stedfastly behold the face of Moses for the glory of 
his countenance — V. 18. But we all, with open^ (un- 
veiled) face, beholding as in a glass the glory of th^ 
Lordj are changed into the same image from glory /# 
glory. 

Luke ix. 26. He shall tome in his own glory , and in 
his Father^s, and of the Holy Angels. 
- Col. i. 27- Christ in you, the hope of glory. 

Rom. viii. 18. The sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which, 
shall be revealed in us. 
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XIX. the' Treacher's picTtjRE of old ace. 

IN the 12tli Chapter q{ Ecclesiastes, the preacher 
admonishes me to dedicate my youthful days to the 
service of my Creator, considering the evil days which 
are coming upon us, when all the faculties of our 
minds and bodies shall fail us under the infirmities of 
age. for then, as the preacher beautifully represents 
it to us, as in a glass or mirror, the sun and the moon 
and tJie stars aredarkenid] the superior powers, whic|;i 
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rule in the body of man, as the heavenly luminaries do 
in the world; the understanding and reason, the ima-^ 
gination and the memory, are obscured, as when the 
clouds nnterpose between us and the lights of the fir-/ 
mament In the earlier season of life, the clouds of 
affliction having poured down their n/i/z, they pass 
away, and sunshine succeeds; but now the clouds re- 
turn after the rain; old age itself is a continual 
sorrow, and there is no longer any hope of fair wea- 
ther. The keepers of the house, the arms and hands 
ivhich are made to guard and defend the body, . begin 
to shake and tremble ; and the strong men^ the shoul- 
ders, where the strength of the body is placed, and 
which were onqe able to bear every weight, begin to 
stoop and bow themselves; and the grinders^ the teeth, 
begin to fall away, and cease to do their work, because 
theif are fexv. Also those that look out of the windozvs * 
are darkened; the eyes, those windows of thc'bodj-, 
through which we look at all things abroad as wllook 
out from the windows of a house, become dim ; and, 
, he that uses them is as one who looketh out of a win-^ 
dow in the night. Then the doors are shut in the 
streets; difficulties and obstructions attend all the 
passages of the body, and digestion becomes weak 
when the grinding is low. The youthfol and healthy 
sleep sound, and are apt to transgress by taking too 
much rest ; but the aged sleep with difficulty, and rise 
tip at the voice of the birds ; tliey are ready to leave 
their disturbed rest at the crowing of the cock. The 
daughters of music are brought low ; the voice falU 
and becomes hoarse ; the hearing is dull : and the 
the spirits, now less active than they used to be, ar^ 
less affected by the powers of harmony ; and so sit i^ 
heaviness, hanging down their heads, as virgins droops" 
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ing under the sorrow of captivity. Old agt, being id-* 
active and helpless, becomes afraid of that which ii 
higk;ii is fearful of climbing, because it is in danger of 
ialling; and being unfit to endure the hardness of^ 
£itigue, and the shocks of a rough journey, the feari 
-which are in the way discourage it from setting out 
Tbien the ainiond-treeflourishes ; the hair of tl^ head 
becomes white, as the early almon d blossoms in the bard 
weather of the winter, before the snows have left us j 
and even the grasshopper becomes a burthen ; the legSi 
oncelightand nimble to leap, as the legs of that insect, 
and which used with ease to bear the weight of the 
nrhole body, are now become a burthen^ and can 
scarcel^carry themselves ; and when the faculties thua 
fail, the desire fails along with them, for nothing is de-* 
sirable, when nothing can be enjbyed. 

Such are the etil daySy which come upon ua when 
our youth is past, and prepare the way for that lasl 
and greatest evil of our death, when man goetk to hia 
long homey and the mourners go about the streets, 
lamenting his departure. Then the silver cord, the 
nerves whose coat is whit^ and shining as a cord of 
ailver, is loosed, and no lon^r do their oflSce* The 
circulation of the blood stops at the hqart, the foun-* 
tain of life, as when a pitchery which draws watery 
is broken at the welly or the watering wheels circulat-" 
ing with its buckets, which it both fills and empties at 
the same time, is broken at the cistern* Thus do. the 
\ital motions all cease in death ; and the dust tetm^n^ 
to the earth, to become such as it was, before manr 
was made out of it ; and bis immortal spirit returnjf 
unto Gody the fountain of immortality, from whom it 
4|roceeded. 

Let tlien the light of my understanding, whilelhavf 
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it, be employed in the search of truth, and let my 
memory be a treasury of all useful learning; let my 
hands labour while their strength lasts, anrf ipy shoul* 
ders be ready and patient under every burthen; let 
my mind be ever looking out through the windows of 
my body, to see and learn, while the day-light is with 
me. Let the daughters of music be employed in the 
praises of God, before they are brought low : let my 
diet be that of sobriety and temperance, that the doors 
may not be shut in the streets before the time; and 
when my sleep shall be less, let my meditation be more 
on God, and my latter end, and the things of eter- 
»ity. As the outward man decayethj let the inward 
man be renewed day by day ; that when my spirrC shall 
depart, it may return with joy to God that gave it, 
and I may at last find an habitation, which shall be 
subject to no decay, when this mortal shall put on im^ 
mortality. Amen. 



THE QUESTIONS. 

Q. What does the preacher mean by .the . evil 
days ? 

A. The time of old a^. 

Q. How does he describe the infirmities of old 
age ? 

A. Under terms which are like tho)$e of a proverb 
t)i* riddle. 

Q. What is meant by the darkening of the sun, moon, 
and stars ? 

A. The failing of the understanding, judgment, an4 
•itaeitiorji, , ' .* • * ^^ 

Q, What are the keepers of the house? 
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A. The arms and hands, ivhioh guard and defend 
the body. 

Q. Whtt are ihe strong men f 

A. The shoulders, in which our chief strength lies. 

Q. Who are they that look out of the win- 
dows ? 

A. The eyes* 

Q. Which are the grinders ? 

A. The teeth which grind our food. ^ 

Q. Who are the daughters of musLc? 

A. Th©: voice which sings, and the ears that hear, 
and the spirits which are moved with music. 

Q. What agrees to the almond tree, which blossoms 
In winter ? 

A. The hUirsof thehead, which turn white in old age. 

Q. What is meant by the grasshopper ? 

A. The legs, which are light and active in 
youth, but become a burthen to themselves in old age. 

Q. What means the breaking of the pitcher at the 
fi^untain, and the wheel at the cistern ? 

A. The stopping of the circulation at the heart, and 
tlie ceasing of the motion in the lungs. 

Q. Where goes the body ? 

A. To the dust out of which it was taken. 

Q, Where goe* the spirit ? 

A. To God that gave it. 

Q. What is the duty to be learned from all thest 
considerations ? 

A. To remember my Creator in the days of my 
youth. 

TH£ TEXT. 

See Ecclesiastes, Chap. xii. ver. 1, % % 4| 5, 6, 7i 
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ADVERTiSEMfiNT. 

IF the Header uses this Itttle woHcj so »$ to }iti|ilant tne lootttr 
of it in hi^ mind^ he must not spare the labour of t^nli^g to all 
the texts^ refem^d tp as aiithoriti^^ ior th^ interpretation of tb« 
several words. This is the vv^y to le^ti the Language of Pro- 
phesy ; and wlien aoxxie sk'ilf i^ 'dtqtixttii dtiier texts iftay be found^ 
to confirm these that are here set do>vn. The marginal notes^ io 
some good editions of the Qible^ -'^ill give fsirther hghta '^^}^ 9V^\ 
to be consulted. 
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THE HEAVENS AND ELEMENTS. 

JlIeAVENS or Firmament The Divine Pozver 

ruling over the fVorld.. Dan. i v. 26. Psal.cl. 1. 
The Sun. The Lord God. Psal. Ixxxiv. 11. 1 John 

L 5. 
The Light of the World. Ctirist. Jphn viii. 12, 
The Sun of Rigliteousness. Christ. Mai. iv. 2. 
Air, Wind, or Breath. The Holy Ghostj the Giver of 

Life. John xx. 22. John iii; 8. Acts ii. 2. 
Burning Fire. The Divifie JVrath. Deut. ii. 24. 

£zek. xxii. 31. Heb. xii. 29- 
iSun and Moon. The Powers of Government in tht 

TVorld. Psal. Ixxxix. 36. Joel ii. ^0. Acts ii. 

20. 
Moon. The Chnrch. Cant vi. 10. Col. ii..j6. 
Stars. The Rulers and Lights of the Church. Rev. 

i. 20. The glorified Saints.^ 1 Cor. xv. 41. . 
Wandering Stars, or Comets. JVkked Apostates that 
. go from Light into outer Darkness. Jude 13^ 
Scorching Heat. Trouble and Persecution. Matth. 

xiii. 6. 21. 

t2 
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The Day, in Opposition to the Night. A State of 
Truths and Hope, and Knowledge. 1 Thess. y^ 5^ 

8. 

Darkness, Sin and Ignorance. Rom. xiii. 12, 

Dew upon Herbs. The BUssing of Heaven^ (^nd the 

Power of the Resurrection. tJos. xiy. 5. Isai, 

xxvi. 19. 
Water^ Purifying Grace of the Divine Spirit, % 

Kings y. 10. "PsaKli, 2. Joim iii. 5. 
Living Water^ Word of the Gospel. John iv. \0n 
The Sea. The Gentile World. Isai. Ix. 5. 
Waves of the Sea. The rebellious Force and Turbu^ 

knee of the People. Psal. Ixv. 7. Jude 13. 
Earth. The ^qturql Man. 1 Cor, :!^y. 47» den, 

xviii. 27^ 

• « I ;, I . 



THE THREE NATURAL KIXGDOMS J OF PLANTS, 
ANIMALS, AND MINERALS. 



1. PLANTS. 



TREES, Men fruitful^ (ind utifruitfi^l. Psal, i. S, 

•Matth. iii. 10.' 
Vine. The Church. Psal. Ixxx. 8. 14. Christ,' tk 

Hefldand Root of the Chiirch. John xy. 1. 
Growth of plants. Resurrection and Glorification* 

Hos. xiv. 7. John xii. 24. 1 Cor. xy. 36, &c. 

I$ai. Ixvi. 14. Growth in Grace. Isai. ly. 10, 
Planting. Placing in the Churchy to be nourished 

wiihGrace. Psal. xcii. 13. Matth. xv. 13. 1 Cor. 

iii. 6. 1 Cor. iii. 8. Isai. xli. 19. 
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tedarj;. Ureat Mem Zech. xi. 2. . 

Thorns arid Briars The /Ficked, Pet*verse, and C//2^ 

. tractable.. Numb; xxxiii. 55. 2 Sam. Xxiii. 6^ 

Ezech. ii. 6; Luke vi. 44. 
iFruit; GQod Works. Matth. iii. 8. Jam. iii. l^. 
Flower, ^n Emblem of Mortal Man. Job xiv. 2, 

Jam. i; 10, Hi 
Sfeed. Posterity. Gen. xyii. 7, 8. 
Wild Oliver Man in. a State of Nature. Rom. xu 

17. 
Cultivated Olive. Church of God, Rom. ii. 24^ 
Oil. 77?e 6]jpinV ^ Godj giving Power to Kiiigs and 
^ Priests^ and Health to theSich Acts Xi 38; PsaL 

Ixxxix. 20. Jam; v* 14. 
Wine. Blood. Isai. Ixiii^ 1, &c. Rev. xxiv^ 20. 

Luke xxii, 20. Geri. xlix* 11*. 

Orapes. Fruits of lUghteousnesSi Isol. f. S, 

Leaves. JVords^ the Service of the Lips, as dis- 
tinguished from the Fruits of Good fVorks* Matth* 
xxi. 19. See and consider ^ PsaL i. 3. 

Chaff. Unprofitable 'tvotthless Men, to be dri'&en away 
with the Wind, or burned in the Fire. Psal. i. 4. 
Matth* iii. 12; 

Wormwoods A bitter toil-minded Person, Deut» 
xxix. 18« Hebi xii. 15^ 



S. ANIMALS, 

BEAST. An evil brutish Man. 1 Cor. xv. 32. 2 

Pet. ii. 12. 
A Great Beast;. An Heathen Kingdom, or Power of 

the Ear t hi Dan. vii, 17. 



^\ 
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Lion. The Royal Character in the Messiah. Rev. v. 
5. Prov. XX. 2. 
' Li(>t). A Persecutor •whether heathenihh or didboli'^ 

cal. 1 Tiwi. iv. 17. 1 iPet. v. 8. 
.Ox, treading outworn. A Mhuster of tficff^ord. 

1 Cor. ix. 9. 1 Tiin. v. 18. 
Dog. For his Vigilance, pieans a JVdtcfimany i'o'give 

Notice of approaching Danger. Isa. Ivi. 10. 
* Dogs. Uncfedti impudent Persons. DeUt. xxiii. *t8. 

Rev. xxii. 15. Mfi^tth. vii. 6.v 
, Wolf. A Thief ^ or religious Impostor y a t>co6uirer of 

the Church. Luke x. 3. John x. 12. 
Shefep under a Shepherd. The People under a King. 

Zeeh. xiii. 7. The Congregation uiider Christ. 

Psal c. 3. Matth. XV. 24. 
Serpent. The Devil. Rev. xii. p. 2 Cor xi. 3. 
/Vipers. The Children of the Devil. Matth. iii. 7. 

12: 34- 
Birds of the Air. Evil Spirits. Matth. xiii. 4, com- 
pare with 19. Rev. xviii. 2. 
Fox. A cunning deceitful Person. Luke xiii. 32. 
Animals in the Cherubim. The Pozcers ofGodj and 

Attributes of Christ. Ezech. i. 28. Heb. ix. 5. 
The Lamb. TJie Messiah, suffering for the Sifis oj 

the World. Gen. xxii. 8. John i. 29. Rev. v. 

12. 
Swine. Unclean' ungodly People. 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

Matth. vii. 6. Deut. xiv. 8. Matth. viii. 31. 
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3. MINERALS. 



STONES. People of an hard heart ; the unbelieving 
Gentiles. Ezek. xxxvi. 26. Isai. v. 2. Matth. iii. 
9. Compare Psal. Ixxx. 8. with IsaL v. 2. 



, Cidy in the Hunds of the Pott&n Man in the Hands 

of his Creator. Jloili* ix. 2Ji Jsai. lltiv. 8; 
Earthen Vcssd, MansBodjf^.. S Cor. iv* 7. 
Dust and Ashes^ Mortal sinful Mdn^ under J)eatk 
. nnd Condernnation^ as U Burnt Sacrijice. Qen*. 

xviii. 27* Geii* iii. 1^* Job xlii. 6» Mel. iv. 3* 
Salt Such Doctrine as preserves the World f torn Cor'^ 

ruption. Matth. v. 1 3. Col. iv. 6, Tit ii. 7. 
Gold. Good Men bearing Trouble as Gold bears the 
. Fire^ Job xxiii» 10. 1 Pet i. 7. Ezek. xiii. o. 

Wise and pure Doctrine^ Prov* xvi. 16* Rev. iii. 

18. 
Image of Gold, Silver^ Brass^ and Iron. The four 

Monarchies or Kingdoms of the Worlds. Dan. ii. 
^ 31--^5. 
Riches and Talents. Gifts ; and Graces from God. 

Matth^ xxv« \5. Luke xVi. 11. 
'R,ock. A Defence^ a Place of Refuge. Isai, xvii. 
• 10. 
Rock giving Water. Christ giving Grace to. a thirsty 

World. 1 Cor. x. 4. 



mssasss=am 



^ItFEpfiNT. SPATES OP MEIf. 

*KING. God* therXing ofKiiigs^ and. Qrjgin qf all 
Juthority and Power. Matth. xxii. 2. Rev, xyii. 4. 
i Thn. i. 17. PsftL xxiv. 8. 

Minster or Teacher. Christ. .MftCth. xxiii. 8. John 

xiii. 13. 
Servants. Christian^ pho giv^ themf elves up to th^ 





S8d. . ^ ^^y to the 

SercicQ of G od. .Tit. i. 1. Rev. vii. 3. Gal. i. 

10. 
A Slave, one ,wbo ?ias jio Property in himself, but is 

bought by another. Such are all Mankind ^ whom 

Christ ha/h redcewtd. " 1 Cor. vi* 20. Dent. vii. 

8. Isa. Ixi. 1 . 
A Captive.' 'On^. wider Sin and Satan. 2 Tim. iL 

26. Rom. vii. 23. 
A Father. God the Father Almighty, of whom we ere 

the Children by Creation and Redemption. MaL i. 

6. ii. 10. Jer. xxxi. i). 
Bretl^ren. Christians united by their Profession. Acts 

xxi. 7. 1 Cor. XV. 6. 
TvVO Brethren, the Elder, and the Younger. The Jew 

and Gentile. Gen. xxv. 23. Matth. xxi. 28. Luke 

XV. 11. 2 Kings iv. 1. 
Family. The Church of God. Eph. iii. 15. 
A Bridegroom. Christ as the Spouse of tlie 

Church. Mark ii. I9. Matth. ix. 25. Rev/ 

xxi. 9. ■ ■ ' 

A Vifgin. A Christian Church in its Purity. 2 Cor; 

xi. 2. 
A Harlot, Whore, or Adultress. Jn Jpostatt 

Church, or City, with Heathen Corruptions. 

Isai. i, 21. Jer* iii. 6. Ez'ek. xxiii. 7. Rev. 

xvii. 5. 
A Shepherd. Christy the Leader and Keeper of 

his Flock, the Church. Psal. xxiii. 1. Isai. xl. 

11. Ezek. xxxiv. 23. John x. 14. I Pet, 

V. 4* ■ I •-' •^'^. 
An Hireling^.' J false Minister, 'ivho caret h not for 

the Sheep. Johnx. 12, 13. 
Citizens. Members of the heavenly City, thejeru-^ 



Lmiguagi of Prophesy. t R j 

sakm that u above. Ephu ii. 19, Heb. xL lOt 

xii. 22. • -' : ' . . 

A Fisherman. A Preacher, that wirmeth souk. 

Luke V. 10. 
Soldier. A Christian^ at TVar with the fVorld, the 

Flesh, and the Devil. 1 Tim. ii. 3, 4. 
A Captain The leader of Saltation. Heb. ii, 16. 

Josh. t. 15. 2 Chron. xiii. 12, 
A Physician. The Saviour curing the Sins and 

Sicknesses of the Mind. Matth. ix, 12, Luke 

A Beggar, Man, in respect of his Poverty and Weak-* 
ness before Ggd. Rev. iii. 17. 



HUSBANDRY 



; ^ t 



THE Field. The TVprlif. Matth. xiii. 38. " - 

The Wheat* The'Children of the kingdom.^ Matth. 

xiii. 38. 
The Tares. The Children of the wickedOne. Matth. 
> xii. 38. 
The Harvest. The End of the World. Matth. xiii. 3. 

The Reapers. The Angels. Ibid. 

A Sower. A Preacher of the IFord. Matth. xiii. 3. 

The Seed. The Word of God. Luke viii. 1 1 . 

The Ground. The Heart of Man. Luke viii. 15. 

Heb. vi. 7. 
Thorny. Cares, Riches, and Pleasures of Life. Luke 

viii. 14. Heb. vi. 6. 
plowing and breaking up the Ground. The^ fre- 



ii§, A^cTfto the 

paratibn cf the Heart by repentance. H«« %» 

12. 
A Vineyard. The Church of Israel. Isai. v. 7. 
3!3ie Mower. Deaths which cuts dofwh the fairest 

Flowers of the Field. Psal. xc. 6. 
The Labourer. The Minister^ who serves under .God 

in his Husbandry. Matth. ix« 27% 38. 1 Qor, iii* 

Q. - James v. 4. 
Stubble. ThefFicked. Isai. xl. 24. 
Tlie sifting of Wheat. The Temptations and Trials 
. ff the Godly. Luke \^i. SI. 
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THE BODY OF MAJf^ AND ITS CLOTHING. / 

A BODY. A Society :. ^w Churchy with its different 
Members. 1 Cor. xii. 20—27. 

The Head. The stiperior part : the governing 'Prin* 
ciple. Ephes. v. 23. Isai. ix. 15. Deut. xx^iii. 
13. Isai. i. 5. Dan. ii. 38. 

The Eye. A Prophet ^ or 'Minister that giveth Know- 
ledge to the People. 1 Cor. xii. 16, 17- 1 Sam. ix. 
9. Isa. XXX. 10. 

Blindness. IVanting U^iderstanding in divine TVisdom. 
Matth. XV. 14. 2 Pet. i. y. Acts :xiii. .11. Isai. 
xxixl 18. 

Wounds, atiid Bruises, and putrifying Sores» The 
miserable Effects of Sin in the Nature of Man. 
Isai. i. 6. Jer. xvii. 14. Psal. cvii. 20. Isai. 
xxxiii. 5. 

The Clothing of the Body. Man being nakedj the 
^ift^ 9f Grace and Righteousness are a Cloth- 
ing. Matth. X¥ii. Ih Isai. Ixi. la Rev. vii. 



\ 



I lahgudge ef Prophesy ^^ 

1 4. Luke XV. 22. Rev. iiy.P ^ ^^^- ^' "^' G«J' 

111.27. 
Sboes. TkePr^paratin- /'*^ Goipeldf Peaee. Eph. 

vi. 15. 'Ltike y- ^2- 
Armou r. A c^^^^^^g ^f G'fo^tt ngmmt the^Ashaks of 

iheEhepdf^ Ephes.vi. 11; • 
^n Hei^^^** Sahation. Eph. vi. 17^ 1 Tbess. v, 

llie Shield. Paith^ to defend fke Vital Parts^ 
and resist the ^ fiery Darts of Satan. Eph. vi. 
16. 

Sword of the Spirit The TVordofGod. Eph. vi. 17. 
Heb. iv. 12. Rev. i. 16. 

A Rod or Wand. Power and Rule. Psal. ex. Psal. ii. 
S). Exod. iv. 17. 

A Cloke. Hypocrisy and Malice. . 1 Pet ii. 1 6, 
1 Thess. ii. 5. 
-^'A Crown. A Garland of Herbs or Fl&wefs^ beitowcd 
upon Champions arid Conquerors^ as the Reward of 
Victory. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 2 Tim. K. 5. 1 Pet. v. 4. 
Rev. ii. 10. 

Life. The Life of a regenerate Spirit : Immortality. 
Isai.xxxviii. 16. Gen. ii. 9. Psal. xvi. 11. xxxvi. 
S. Matth. xix. 17. John vi. 53. 

5leep. Deaths to be followed by a Resurrection 
John xi. 11. Dan. xii. 2. 1 Cor. xv. 20. 

Death. The State of a Soul insensible of Sin and Cor- 
fiiptiotif and destitute of the Spirit of lAfe. 1 Tim. 
v. 6. Jude, 12. Rev. iii. 1. A State if Mortifica- 
tion^ Death to Sin; and Crucifixion 'With Chrisf^ 
Rdm, vi. 8. 1 Pet. ii. 24. Col. ii. SO. Gal. vi. 
14. 
' Bread, Food- or Nourishment of any Sort The fVord 
of God. Deut viii. 3. Matth. iv. 4. ^ Heb. v. 12, 
13| 14./ 
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Hunger an<^.*^^>,^ ' y^e Appetites of the &pirii after 
Righteousness. ^,^e L 53. Matth. v. 6. Joha 

. yiu 37. . P^al, xliL 2j 

ftching Ears. A Lust afte, ,;j^ Preaehers of false 
Doctrine. 2 Tim. iv. 3* 

Sodily Infirinities. All the Distent)^^^^ ^^j IVedk- 
ne^ses of the Mind are expressed by ^ff^m, Isai* 
XXXV. 3 — 6. Matth. viii. 17. Isai. i. 5, Mira^ 
cleson. the Body tcere therefore signs ofSalvattun^f^ 
the Soul. John ix. 5, !6« 






PLACES ANI> BUILUlNGS. 

PARADISE. JVas an emblematical Residence f the 
. Name being applied to the irwisible Residence of the 

Blessed, Luke xxiii. 43. 1 Con xii. 4* Rev. iu 

7. Also to the Church and Tabernacle. Cant i v. 

12. Lam. ii. 6. 
Jerusalem, The earthly a Sign^ Earnesty and Patten 

of the heavenly. Gal i v. 26. Rev. iii. 12. Heb.. 

xi. 10. 12. 22. 
Sodom. ^The Name is applied to any Apostate City^ or 

to the wicked f For Id at large. Isai. i. 10. Rev, 

xl 8. Jude, 7. 
Egypt and Babjdon. Mystical Names of WlckednesSj 

whether of Jews^ Heathens^ or apostate Christians. 

Rev. xvii. 5. 1 Pet. v. 13. Rev. xi. 8. 
A Tabernacle. The Body of Man, in which the Soul 

dwelleth. 2 Cor. v. 1. 2 Pet. i. 13, 14. An House, 

a Temple, are used in the same Sense^ 2 Cor. v, ]. 

1 Cor. vi, 19. 
An House The Church ofGod^ in which his Familt/ 
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live^ and he dwells with them. 1 Tim. iii. 1*5. Hebt 

• • • /^ . . ' . 

111. o. .. . 

The Ark of Noaht The Church in i^hich we are saved 

by the Water af Baptism* 1 Pet. iii. 21. 
The Wilderness. This JVorld^ through which Chris^ 
' tians pass, and undergo all the Trials of the Ite* 
brews, in tflef^ JVay to Canaan. Igai, xj(}i;v. j» 
^Jmf M 18, a; 3. l Cor. X. 5, '6. 
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HITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE MOSAIC luAW. 

HIGH PRIEST. Christ the only true Priest, in 

%€hose Person and Name every other priest is appoint^ 

^d to act, under the Law and the GospeU Heb, iv; 

U. V. 1. 
Sacrifices. Redemption by the Blood of Christ^ Heb* 

ix. §2. Eph. i. 7. 
Jncense, An outward Sign of the Devotion of the 

Heart in Prayer, ascending up to God. Psal. cxli. 

g. Luke i. 10, Acts x. 4. Kev. v. 8. 
Passover. What the Paschal Lamb was at its first 

Institution, when the Firstrborn of the^ Hebrews 

were all redeemed by it; such Christ is to us, 1 Cor. 

V. 7. 
Circumcision. An Engagement, like that of Baptism^ 

to re7iounce the Flesh arid circumcise the Hearts 

Deut. X. 16. XXX. 6. Phil, iii. 3. Col. ii. lU 

Rom. ii. 29. 
Washing with Water, Purification from Sin and 

Guilt. Psal. Ixxiii. 13. II 2. 7, Isai. i. 16. Jer. 

iv. 14. 1 Cor. vi. 11. 
Tabernacle. A Representation of this World and the 
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pther ; and its Services a Rel^earsal of what is done in 

both. Heb. ix. 1, &c. 
The Vail of the Temple. The Body of Christy opening, 

the Kingdom of Heaven by iti Deaths when the 

VaUwas renU Mattb. xxvii. 51. Heb. x. 20* 
Manna. Thefiread that cometh dawn from Heaven^ 

mdgivethL^e unto the PTorld. John vi, 3 1*— 33« 
priests Garmfents. Emblematical of Purity and Sanc^ 

fifieatipn, Psal. cxxsU^^t 
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Young's Nigbt Tho^ightJ, 

fyski^ tnm munus reipublicse adferre majus, meliusve possnmus, 
quHiQ si docemus atque.erddintus jilventutera f His prassertim 
^loribusy atquv temporibus, quibus ita'prolapsa est, ut omnium 
«ipibus refrenauda ac c^^rcend^ »itr 

Cic, de DiYiD. lib. iii» 



TO THE REV. 

SAMUEL GLASSE, D.D; F.R.S. 

AND 






CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTTjj 

I 

WHO HAS DONE SERVICE TO HIS COUNTRY, 
AS A LEARNED, PIOUS, AND FAITHFUL, 

INSTRUCTOR OF YOUTH, 

* ■ • ". 
THE FOLLOWING LETTERS ARE INSCRIBED, 

AS A SMALL TESTIMONY TO HIS 



PUBLIC MERITr 

• i - . ■ / 

AND A MONUMENT OF THAT FRIENDSHIP 

• • .1' 

WHICH. HAS. LONG SUBSISTED 

BETWLEN HIMSELF ' '^ 
AND 



THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 
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1 HE Author of the following Letters having endeavoured to 
make himself as useful as he could in the execution of an import- 
ant trust, not only by reading books with his pupils> and teaching 
sciences^ but by conversing freely with them^ as occasion required, 
on literary and moral subjects ; he took frequent opportunities of 
committing to paper, in the form of a letter, the substance of what 
had passed in these conversations. And as all young people of 
the same station have a common interest in most of the subjects 
thus treated of, he thought it might be of service to select a few of 
tbeise Letters, and send them to the press ; that when he has put 
them into the hands of liis own pupils, for whose use they weM 
intended, he may have the honour of addressing hinaself as a 
friendly monitor and guide to other young travellers, who are> 
upon tibe same road ta learning and virtue ; and have many dan- 
gers to encounter, from the fervour of youth, their own inexperi- 
ence, and the overbearing influence of ill principles and bad ex- 
amples. 

Though some copies of these Letters were gone out of his 
hands, and he was splicited by his friends to the publication, he 
lays no stress upon these considerations : his only motive is the 
desire of making an experiment for the benefit of youth ; anA if 
this little volume should be found capable of answering, in any * 
degree so desirable an en<^, it will be accepted by such parents 
and teachers, as wish not only to cultivate the understanding of 
their scholars, which perhaps is their first object, but t6 secure 
them against the errors and miscarriages to which they are more 
particularly exposed in the present age ; and to such he begs leave 
to recommend it for their patronage and protection. If his de- 
sign should meet with the approbation of those who are the pro- . 
pei^ judges, he may be encouraged to send abroad hereafter ai|o* 
tber volume upon the same plan. 
VOL. V. U 
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thn. 
11.- Om Qboi Mmm&rti 

y. On i^'o^ef*. ' 

'VI. OniheUUofmathemaH- 

cdlLeandng. 
VtL Oiilletf^tn^. izndPronttft- 
datioA* 
Vill. On Style, 
IX. Oft the^fdioms of Lan- 
guage. 
X. On ^/if I7«f oflBUtory. 
XL 0» T«fe. 
XII. 0» ^i^ Ofigm and Use of 

Fabks. 
iSlh On the Use of Heathen 

JjtWTfimg* 
XIV. On the Content ketvfeen 



Lemr 

the SctifinreiMitlkHu' 
thene Poets, 
XV. Ontfitiome. 
\ XVI. On ffoface'^LwttfSoti' 

tude* 
XVn. On the Efect cf LeafnAg 

upon the Mannersm 
XVIII. On True and False flb. 

'f I 
• I 

nour, 

XIX . 0» Literary ComposiSmu 

XX. To a young G^tkmpk 
going into the Army* 

XXI, On the Practice o/DtOfh 
tion. 
IXXII. On Parties. 



XXIIl. On the Character ifV^- 

taire, 
XXIVk On the same. 
XXV« On the samei, 
XXVI. On Private Jiidgmtut 
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LETTER L 



ON A TEACHABLE DISPOSITION. 

f\/ OLFE instructed his soldiers, that if the French 
lould land in Kent, as they ^ere then expected to 
>9 actual service in that inclosed country would ;shew 
em the reson of several evolutions, which they had 
rver been able to comprehend *• The soldier^ there-* 
re, submits to learn things of which he does not seei^ 
e use. And is not every learner under the same ob- 
^tion ? If he desires to be taught, must not he bring 
ith him that teachable disposition, which receives the 
les and elements of learning implicitly, and trusts to 
« fttture for the knowledge of those reasons on 
:iich they are grounded? This is not a matter of 
loice : he can be taught on no other principle ; for 
ough the practice of a rule may seem very easy, th« 
ason of that rule will generally lie too deep for a 
ginner; and long experience will be necessary he- 
re it can be understood : indeed there are many 
les established, for which we have no reason but ex- 
rience. If a learner will take his own judgment 
ncerning the propriety of what is proposed to him, 
fore he is capable of judging rigbtly, he will cheat 

« 

* Sm Ceaeral Wolfe's Initructiou% p. SKiacoad ediUMu 
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himself, and preclude his future improvement At 
best, he vrill lose a great deal of time, and go the 
farthest way about; and, which is the greatest misfor- 
tune, he will contract bad habits in the beginning, and 
perhaps find himself unfit to be taught, when he would 
be gted to learn. I have seen some examples of 
young persons who have been disappointed by trust- 
ing at first to their own shallow conceptions, and sup- 
posing, what is very pleasant in idea, that Nature may 
4JS be a master before it has been a scholar. If the con- 

sequences of this error are so bad in arts and scieoces^ 
and matters of accomplishment, they will be much 
worse in those things^ which relate to the econoiny of 
human life. 

It is indeed a very dangerous mistake to imagine, 
that the mind can be cultivated, and the manners form- 
ed, on any principle but that of .dependence: and 
therefore we cannot sufficiently lament that this 
wholesome and necessary doctrine is growing evwy 
day more and more out of fashion. Nothing is now 
to be taken upon authority. A wild and absurd system 
is prevailing, which encourages the depravity of nature, 
by admitting, that nothing is to be complied with bj 
young people, of which they do not see the propriety: 
though it is morally impossible they should see it in. 
many, cases, till they look back upon the past time with 
eyes that are opened by years and experience : and 
thus we are nursing up^ spirit of petulance and mutioyi 
which can never fail to render the labour of cultivation 
* very disagreeable to the teacher. Some parents, wbo^ 

through a natural partiality, are willing to have it 
thought that their children are prodigies of forward* 
.ness and acuteoess, consult their opinions, and argue 
with them, under a persuasion that their own reason 
ivill direct tliem, before they know the dififeiience b^ 
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tween good and evil. To argue with a child, who is 
to do as he is bid, is. to take him out of his sphere, and 
to put him upon a level with his father. In some 
cases, where there is an unaspiring quiet temper, this 
may possibly succeed : but with a mercurial disposition, 
the experiment is always dangerous: for what is the 
issue ? He is reasoned with : he reasons again, and 
perhaps, though he has the wrong side of the question, 
he may possibly have the better of the argument in 
the hearing of others: while the father, who is in the 
right and ought in duty to persist, is silenced; and 
gives up the point, partly from vanity, and partly from 
affection. What can follow, but that the authority 
of the father will fall by degrees into contempt? and 
what he loses in authority, the child will gain in con- 
ceit and impertinence, till he will do nothing without 
a reason, and seldom with ; for he thinks his own rea- 
sons better. As he grows up, he carries his imperN- 
a^nce with him into company, whom he interrupts by 
giving his judgment on all occasions, and upon sub- 
jected of which he has only so much knowledge as qua- 
lifies him to be troublesome. The case is very un- 
happy, if we consider it so far only as his conversation 
is concerned; because wiser people will find them- 
selves disgusted with his company, and avoid it. But 
when this untutored confidence is extended to moral 
action, the consequences which were disagreeable 
enough before, now become dreadful: and I fear it has 
been but too justly remarked, that the loose system of 
education adopted by some mistaken parents, on the 
recommendation of some enthusiastic philosophers, has 
produced a new generation of libertines, some of whom 
arc such monsters of ignorance, insolence, and bound- 
lesSj profligacy, as never existed before in a Christian 
country. How far this observation may be applicable 
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to the sofler sex, it is not my business to inquire* 
Parents live to see the consequences of their mistake, 
when they can only lament the opportunity they have 
lost. Besides, the method is radically absurd atid un- 
natural in itself: it is contrary to that rational order 
which does and must prevail in all other cases of the 
kind. The raw recruit learns his exercise on the au- 
thority of his officer, because he knows nothing as yet 
of the art of war ; and he waits for the reasons of i? 
till he comes into action. The patient commits him- 
self to the physician; consenting to a regimen which is 
against his appetites^ and taking medicines, of which 
he knows neither the names nor the qualities ; and 
while nature is ready to rebel at the taste of them. 
The Lacedemonians carried this doctrine to such et« 
cessi that they obliged their £phori to submit to the 
ridiculous ceremony of being shaved when they enter- 
ed upon their office ; for no other end, but that it mi^t 
"be signified by this act, that they knew how to practice 
submission to the laws of their country.. In short, it is 
an established and universal law, that he who will 
gain any thing must give up something : he that wiH 
improve his understanding, his manners, 5r his health, 
must contradict his hiU. This may be hard : but it is 
much harder to offer up wisdom, happiness, and per- 
haps even life itself, as a sacrifice to folly. So that 
after all the high flights and fancies of philosophic 
fanaticism, you may rest satisfied, there is no rule of 
education that has common sense in it, but the old* 
fashioned and almost-exploded doctrine of authority 
on one side, and dependence on the other. He that 
will have liberty without discretion will lose more than 
he gains. He will escape from the authority of others, 
to be devoted to his own ignorance^ and enslaved by 
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bis own paBsionSy which are the worst tyranU upon 
eortb. 

A gemleman appointed to a government abroad, 
Gonsulted an eminent person, who was at that time 
the oracle of the law, as to the rule of bis future 
conduct in his office, and begged his instructions. ^^ I 
take you," said he, " for a man of integrity, and there- 
fore Che advice I must give you in general is, to act in 
all cases according to the best of your judgment : how- 
ever, I have this one rule to recommend ; never give 
your reasons : you will gain no ground that way, and 
perhaps bring yourself into great difficulties by attempt- 
ing it. Let your reasons be those of an honest man, 
and such as you can answer; but never expose them 
to your inferiors, who will be sure to have their rea- 
sons against your's ; and while reason is litigated, au- 
thority is lost, and the public interest suffers." I men- 
tion the advice of this famous politician, to shew you, 
that the wisest of men, and the undoubted friends of 
political liberty, are obliged in practice to adopt the 
principle which I have been explaining to you : so that 
when children resign themselves to the direction of 
their parents and tutors, who are bound by atfection 
and interest to promote 'their happiness, and will take 
pleasure in shewing them the reason of things at a 
proper season, they do but follow the example of all 
communities of men in the world, who are passive for 
Ihcir own good: who are under laws, which not one in 
five hundred of them understands, and submit to actions 
of 'which they are not able to see either the propriety 
or the equity: and if children are treated as men are, 
no indignity is offered, and they have nothing to com- 
plain of. Your own sense will assure you upon the 
•whole, that society cannot subsist, nor any business 
go forwaipd, without subordination : and the experience 
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of all ageB will teach you, when you come to be better 
acquainted with it, that the dissolution of authority is 
the dissolution of society. In the meantime, consi^ 
the wisdom and happiness which is found among t 
swarm of beel^ a pattern to all human societiei, 
There is perfect allegiance, perfect subordination : no 
time is lost in disputing or questioning ; o^t business 
goes forward with chearfulness at every op^ortuni^i 
and the great object is the common interest Ail are 
armed for defence and ready for work ; so that in every 
member of the community, the. two characters of the 
soldier and the labourer are united. If you look to 
the fruit of this wise ogconomy, you find a store of 
boney for them to feed upon, when the summer is past, 
and the days of labour are finished. Sucb, I Iu)pe| 
will be the fruit of your^tudieSt 



I. UTTER 11. 



ON GOOB MANNERS. 



PROPRIETY of behaviour in company is necessary 
to every gentleman : for without go6d manners he 
can neither be acceptable to his friends, nor agreeable 
in conversation to strangers* 

The three sources qf ill manners are pride, ill nature^ 
and w^iit of sense ; so that every person who is already 
endowed with humility, good nature, and good sense, 
will learn good manners with little or no teaching. 

A writer who had great knowledge of mankind, has 

defined good manners ^s the art of making those j>eo- 
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pic easy with whom we converse ; and his definition 
cannot be mended. The ill qualities above-mentioned, 
cdl tend naturally to make people uneasy. Pride as- 
sumes all the conversation (o itself, and makes the com- 
pany insignificant. Ill nature makes'offensive reflec- 
tions; and folly makes no distinction of persons and 
occasions. Good manners are therefore in part nega- 
tive:. let but a sensible person refrain from pride and 
ill-nature, and his conversation will give satisfaction. 

So far as good manners are positive, and related to 
good breeding, there are many establisned forms, 
ivhicb are to be learned by experience and conversa* 
ticta in the world. But there is one plain rule, worth 
all the rest added together; that a person who pretends 
to the character and behaviour of a gentleman, should 
do every thing with gentleness ; with an ea$y, quiet, 
iricndly manner, which doubles the value of every 
word and action. A forward, noisy, importunate, 
overbearing way of talking, is the very quintessence of 
iU-breeding: and hasty contradiction, unseajsonable ^ 
interruption of persons in their discourse, especially of 
elders or superiors, loud laughter, winkings, grimaces, 
and affected contortions of the body, are not only of 
low extraction in themselves, but are the natural symp- 
toms of self-sufficiency and impudence. 

It is a sign of great ignorance to talk much to other 
people, gf things in which they have ro interest; and 
to be speaking familiarly by name of distant persons, 
to those who have no knowledge of them. It shews 
that the ideas are comprehended within a very narrow 
sphere, and that the memory has but few objects. 

If you speak of any thing remarkable in its way, 
many inconsiderable people have a practice of telling 
you something of the same kind, which they think much 
more remarkable. If any person in the company is 
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rccommended'for what they do, they will be instantly 
telling you of somebody else whom they know, who 
does it much better : and thus a modest person, wbo 
nietnt to entertain, is disappointed and confounded 
by another's rudeness. True gentility, when improved 
by good sense, avoids every appearance of self-impor- 
tance ; and polite humility takes every opportunity of 
giving importance to the company : of which it maybe 
truly said, as it was of worldly wealth, it is better t0 
give than to receive. In our commerce with mankind, 
we are always to consider that their affairs are of more 
concern to them than our's are ; and we should treat 
them on this principle; unless we are occasionally 
questioned, and directed to ourselves by the turn of 
the conversation. Discretion will always fix on some 
subject in which the company have a common share. 
Talk not of mi^sic to a physician, nor of medicine to « 

iidler ; unless tlie fidler should be sick, and the physi* 
at a concert. He that speaks only of such subjects 
as are familiar to himself, treats his company as the 
stork did the fox, presenting an entertainment to him 
in a deep pitcher, out of which no creature could feed 
but a long-billed fowl. 

The rules I have laid down are such as take place 
chiefly in our conversation with strangers. Among 
friends and acquaintance, where there is freedom and 
pleasantry, daily practice will be attended with less 
reserve. But here let me give you warning, that too 
great familiarity, especially if attended with roughness 
and importunity, is ai\^•ays dangerous to fiiendship ; 
whicli must be treated with some degree of tenderness 
and delicacy, if you wish it to be lasting. You are to 
keep your friend by the same behaviour that first won 
his esteem. And observe tliis as a maxim verified by 

8 
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daily experience, that men advanxre thiemselves more 
commonly by the lesser arts of discretion, than by the 
more valuable endo\vments of wit and science ; which 
without discretion to recommend them, are often left 
to disappointment and beggary. 

The Earl of Chesterfield has given many direcdons 
which faaye been much admired of late years: but 
his rules are calculated to form the pedt-maitre, the 
debauchee, or the insidious politician, with whom it 
would be totally unprofitable and even dangerous to 
converse. My late friend, the learned Dr. Delany, at 
the end of his anonymous Observations on Lord Orre- 
ry's Remarks, published a short original discourse of 
Swift on Go^d Manners; which contains more to the 
purpose in one page of it, than you will find in the 
whole volume of the courtly Earl, so highly applauded 
by ignorant people for his knowledge of the world. 

We are apt to look upon good manners as a lighter 
sort of qualification, lying without the system of mora- 
lity and Christian duty ; which a man may possess or 
not possess, and yet be a very good man, but there is 
DO foundation for such an opinion: the Apostle St. 
Paul hath plainly comprehended it in his well-known 
description of charity y which signifies the friendship 
tf Christians^ and is extended to so many cases, that 
DO man can practise that virtue, and be guilty of ill 
manners. Shew me the man, who in his conversation 
discovers no signs that he is puffed up with pride ; who 
never behaves himseU unseemly or witli impropriety*; 
who neither envies nor censures ; who is kind and pa- 
tient towards his friends ; who seekcth not his own^ but 
considers 'others rather than himself, and gives ihem the 
preference ; I say, that man is not only all that xm 
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intend by a gentle man, but much more : he really is, 
what all artificial courtesy affects to be, a philaa- 
thropbt, a friend to mankind ; whose company will de- 
light while it improves, and whose good will rarely be 
evil spoken of. Christianity therefore is the best 
foundation of what we call good manners; and of two 
persons who have equal knowledge of tlie world, he 
that is the best Christian will be the best gentleman. 



LETTER III. 



ON TEMPERANCE. 



A HEALTHY body and a sedate mind arjB bless* 
ings, without which this life, considered in itself, is 
little better than a punishment: and you should re- 
flect on this while you are young, before intemperance 
has brought you into bondage : for it will be too late 
to persuade, when the judgment is depraved and 
weakened by ill habits. The epicure, by attempting 
to make too much of this life, shortens its period, and 
lessens its value. Instead of being the life of a man, 
it is scarcely so much as the life of a beast ; for most 
beasts know when to be satisfied. 

I have been led into these reflections by seeing in 
the news-papers the death of Gulosus, a country gen- 
tleman in the west of England, a man of good parts, a 
friendly disposition, and agreeable conversation. He 
Was naturally of a strong constitution, and might have 
lasted to a good old age ; but he is gone before his time 
through an error in opinion, which has destroyed more 
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than the sword. The sports of the field, to which he 
was much addicterl, procured him a great appetite; 
and by the favour of a neighbour, who had the merit 
of keeping a full table, he had daily opportunities of 
gratifying it at an easy rate. He asked a friend, how 
much port a man might drink without hufrting himself? 
This question was put to a valetudinarian, who gave it 
as his private opinion, that a pint in a day was more 
than would do any man good. There, says he, yoii 
and I differ : for I am convinced that one bottle after 
dinner will never hurt any man that uses exercise. 
Under this persuasion, he persevered in his custom of 
eating and drinking as much as he could ; though the 
excess of one day obliged him to take a large dose of 
rhubarb the next : so that his life was a continual strug* 
gle between fulness and physic, till nature was wearied 
out, and he sunk all at once, at the age of forty, under 
the stroke of an apoplexy. When nature fails in a 
strong man, the change, is often very sudden. I who 
am obliged to live by rule, and am hitherto alive be- 
yond hope, have seen the end of many younger and 
stronger men, who have unhappily presumed upon 
their strength, and have persevered in a constant habit 
of eating and drinking without reserve, till their diges- 
tive powers have failed, and their whole constitution 
has been shattered ; so that either death, or incurable 
infirmity, has been the consequence. 

What can be the reason, why the French people are 
so much less troubled with distempers, and are so 
much more lively in their spirits than the English? A 
gentleman of learning, with whom I had the pleasure 
of conversing at Paris, made this observation on the 
subject : " You English people give no rest to your 
faculties : you take three meals every day, and live in 
•onstant fulness without any relief: tlius nature is 
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o?ercbargedy crudities are accumulated in the vessels 
of the body, and you fall early into apoplexies^ palsies^ 
insanity, or hopeless stupidity. Whereas, if we are 
goilty of any excess, our meagre days^ which are two 
in a week, bring us into order again ; and if these 
akonld be insufficient, the season of Lent comes in to 
<nir relief, which is pretty sure to answer the pur- 
pose/' 

It is much to be lamented, and we are suffering for 
it in mind aqd body, that in these latter days of tbcf 
Reformation, we have been so dreadfully afraid of 
superstition, that we have at length discarded every 
wholesome and necessary regulation ; and because w^ 
do not whip our skins like the monks of antiquity, we 
stuff them till they burst. The consumption of animid 
food in England is by far too great for the enjoyment 
of health, and the public good of the community. The 
price of provisions becomes much more unreasonable ; 
our fishery is neglected ; and no one benefit arises, but 
that of putting qooney into the pockets of physicians 
and lawyers; which they never fail to do, who with 
constant fulness are sick in their bodies and quarrel- 
some in their tempers. The calendar of the church of 
England, which is moderate enough in its restrictions^ 
would be of infinite service to us, if it were duly ob- 
served. I once met with a wise and good man, far 
advanced in years, and of an infirm constitution, who 
assured me he neither used nor wanted any other phy- 
sician. If we were to adopt his rule, nature would 
have that seasonable relief which is necessary; our 
health and our spirits would be better; suicide, a 
growing and tremendous evil, would be less frequent; 
our fishei7 ^"^ould have better encouragement^ a naat- 
ter of no small weight to a maritime people, whose 
navigation is their natural defence ; provisions wirald 
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be cheaper ; the nation in general would be wiser ; and 
perhaps we should also have a better claim to the 
blessing of Heaven, if we shewed a more pious regard 
to the wholesome regulations of the Christian church ; 
which are now so shockingly neglected, that our feasts 
and merry-meetings are on Wednesdays and Fridays 
(perhaps on Good-Friday itself), when our forefathers 
of the Reformation, who kept up to what they profess^ 
ed, were praying and fasting. 

The time hath come upon many great nations, when 
ill principles and self-indulgence, and that infatuation 
which is the natural consequence of both, have brought 
themi to ruin ; and in all appearance that time is now 
cotning upon us. I am persuaded we have sunk more 
hastily into aniversal corruption, from the sanctified 
fastings of our Puritans in the days of Cromwell; 
whose rapine and violence, when compared with their 
affected mortifications, brought a scandal upon all the 
forms and appearances of Religion. Yet such has 
been our destiny, that while we have dropped the most 
religious of their practices, we have taken up with the 
worst of their principles, and are now suffering under 
the natural effects of them. 



LETTER IV. 



0N DIVERSIONS* 



IT is laid down as a principle of action by most young 
people of fortune^ thi^ there is no enjoyment of life 
without diverskm : and this is now carried to such ex- 
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cess^ that pleasure seems to be the great' object which 
has taken place of every other. The mistake is very 
unhappy, as I intend to shew, by taking the other side 
of the question, and proving that there is no enjoy- 
ment of life without work. 

The words commonly used to signify play, are these 
four ; relaxation, diversion, amusement, and recreation. 
The idea of relaxation is taken from a bo% which 
must be unbent when it is not wanted, to keep up its 
spring. Diversion signifies a turning aside from the 
main purpose of ajoiirney to see somethir^|tbat is ca- 
llous and out of the way. Amusement means an oo 
-casional forsaking of the Muses, when a student lays 
aside his books. Recreation is the refreshing of the 
spirits when they are exhausted with labour, so that 
they may be ready in due time to resume.it again. 
From these considerations it follows, that the idle man 
who has no work, can have no play ; ,for how can he 
be relaxed who is never bent ? how can he turn out 
of the road, who is never in it ? how can he leaive the 
Muses who is never with them ? how can play re- 
fresh him, who is never exhausted with business ? 

When diversion becomes the business^ of life, its 
nature is changed. All rest presupposes labour ; and 
the bed is refreshing to a weary man ; but when a man 
is confined to his bed, he is miserable, and wishes 
himself out ^o{ it. He that has no variety can have no 
enjoyment; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the 
better hours of reflexion, would find a refuge in la- 
bour itself. And, indeed, I apprehend there is not a 
more miserable, as well as a more worthless being, 
than a young man of fortune who has nothing to do 
but to find some new way of doing nothing. A sen- 
tence is passed upon all poor men, that if they do not 
work, they shall not eat ; and it takes efFect^ in parti 
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against the rich, who, if they are not useful in some 
respect to the public, are pretty sure to become bur- 
thensome to themselves. This blessing goes along 
with every useful employment, it keeps a man upon 
good terms with himself, and consequently, in good 
spirits, and in a capacity of pleasing, and being pleased 
with every innocent gratification. As labour is ne- 
cessary to procure an appetite to the body, there must 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare 
it for enjoyment ; • indulgence on any other terms is 
false in itseljf, and ruinous in its consequences ; mirth 
degenerates into senseless riot, and gratification soon 
terminates in corruption. 

If we compare the different lots of mankind, we 
sball find that happiness is much more equally dis- 
tributed than we are apt to think, when we judge by 
outward appearance. The industrious poor have, in 
many respects, more enjoyment of life than the idler 
sort of gentry, who, by theirabuse of liberty and wealth, 
fall into temptations and snares ; and in the immode- 
rate pursuit of imaginary pleasures, find nothing in, 
the end but real bitterness. The remedy of all is in 
this short sentence, " to be useful, is to be happy." 
If Eugenio had followed the profession for which his 
father intended him, he might now have been alive 
and a happy member of society ; but his father dying 
'. when he was young, he used his liberty (as he called 
it) and threw himself upon the world as a man of lei- 
sure with a small fortune. His idleness exposed him 
to bad company, who were idle like himself; they 
led him into extravagance; extravagance led him to 
gambling, as a last resort for the repairing of his for- 
tune ; but it had a conti-ary effect, and completed 
his ruin ; bis disappointments ipade hixii quarrelsome, 
and a quarrel brought on a duel, in which he lost hU 
vol. V. X 
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life kt five ani twenty. In this short account of JEu- 
gehio you have the history of iniiny yonng men of this 
igie, who are bewitched with the ideas of liberty and 
pleasure ; but with this difference, that somc^ are 
/ destroyed by others, and some destroy themselves. 
'the progress is much the same with a nation as with 
^n individual ; when they rise from poverty, fictivity, 
arid industry, to improvement, ease and elegance^ they 
sink into indolence and luxury, ^wliich btrm^ on a fever 
itnd delirium, till having quarrelled amoi\g tbems^lves^ 
and turned thieir swords against one another, they fall 
hy a sort of political suicioe, or become a prey to some 
foreign enepiy. 
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LETTER V. 



ON NOVELS. 



^ WHEN you read for atnnb-efeent, ht j^jiir mrnd 
be turned as much as possible to the real tratisacWoA* 
of human life, as they are represented and dommerft- 
ed upon by wise and feithful historians ; and bewate 
of throwing aw^y your time, as too many now tJo, 'by 
giving yourself up to trilling works of imagitration, of 
which there is a deluge in the present age, to t!h^ sub- 
version of copmon sense, and the general corruption 
of our principled and morals. 

While I was m the shop of a sensible bootsefter in 
the country, a young man presented himself, who 
came for some volumes of a novel. As Boon as tie 
turned his back, *' Sir (said the bookseller), out trade 
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is now in t mitm^ redut^ed to this one article of let-*' 
ting oift xioveld ; tkat yoang man has read balf tbe 
noreU in my collection ; and when he has finished his 
slacHes, by reading the other half, the ignorance he 
brought Soto my shop would have done him more good 
than the knowledge he will carry out of it. Many 
other occurrences have led me to reflect on this fa«- 
shion, which has increased so much of late years, as 
nearly to swallow np all other reading ; like the lean 
khie of Pharaohj which swallowed up all the fat ones^ 
anil did not look the better for it 

Consider therefore, before your judgment is cor- 
rupted, that most novels are exceedingly lean in their 
matter, to say the best of them. Many of them are 
the cold productions of people who write for the fash- 
ion (with as much indifference as milliners make caps), 
without any materials worth communicating. Others 
are the offspring of a rambling fancy, which puts to- 
' gether a string of incidents, not one degree above the 
tea-table, and of no more real concern than if they 
were to hold you by the ears as some tiresome people 
do, with ati account of their dreams ; indeed many of 
tfaem are but the waking dreams of those who know 
neithcpr the world nor themselves. Many of them also 
are mean imitations, which .affect the style and manner 
of more successful compositions. Some of them are 
void of all regular design, and made, np of hetero- 
geneous parts, which have no dependence upon one 
another. 
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And thus they become like the party coloured jacket of 
fii fool upon the stage jpf n, moyntebahk, who sets the 
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rabble B-gape with the low and h 
collected^ to detain tl^em in his 
the money out of their pockejtof 

It were well if the reading of 
worse than the loss of time and 
bad onougii: but young people;^!! 
has generally a bad effect upon the 
instances, a fatal effect upon tbf 
In novels, plays, upd romaqces^ {fg€ 
same general object, which is a\ 
evil are disguised by false colourings apd 
presentutions. The end is, tppl&ue; and 
end to be obtained ? Nothing will 
but intrigues and loose adventures ; 
the unlettered profligate but blasphemous waoammgOB^ 
religion and the holy Scriptures; notfaiiig will 
the vicious but the palliation of vice and the 
of virtue; therefore novelists and comic writen ^ 
study popularity, either for praise or profit mix sp 
vice wit!) amiable qunlities. to cover and recommcsd 
it, while virtue is compounded with such ingrrsdioits 
as have u untural tendeacy to. make it odious. These 
tricks uro put upon the public every day, and tbcj 
take those for their bent^factors who thus impose upoa 
them. 

But novels vitiate the taste while they corrupt the 
manners ; throui^h a desire pf captivating the imagine 
ation, they fly above nature and reality ; their charac- 
ters are all over charged, and their incidents boil over 
with impfobalities and absurdities. The imagination 
thus fed with wind and flatulence, loses its relish for 
truth, and can bear nothing that is ordinary ; so that 
the reading of novels is to the mind what^ dram-drink- 
ing is to the body; the palate is vitiated, the stomach 
is squeamish, tue juices, are corrupted,, the digestion is 
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spoiled, and life can be kept up only by that which is 
supernatural snd violent. The gamester who accus- 
toms himself to violent agitations, can find no pleasure 
unless his passions are all kept upon the stretch, like 
the rigging of a ship in a storm ; his amusement is in 
racks^ tortures, and even madness itself; and such is 
the lQ.ste of those who habituate their imaginations to 
the fligtets and extravagances of modern romances. 

It is aceftain proof that a nation is become degene- 
ratein sense, io learping, in oRConomy, in morals and in 
neligion,.whe« they are running thus after shadows, and 
neglecting all that is useful and valuable in life. The 
polite; author i)f the Travels ^of Cyrus, describing the 
state of the Medes when their empire was declining, 
gives a lively picture of that literary corruption, which 
is the pjeyer-failiiigjattendant upon luxury and a dis- 
solution of morals : *' Solid knowledge was looked up- 
on as contrary to delicacy of manners ; agreeable 
trifling, fine-spun thoughts, and lively sallies of imagi- 
nation, were the only kinds of wit admired there ; no 
sort of writing pleased but amusing fictions where a 
perpetual succession of events surprised with their 
variety, without improving the understanding, or en- 
nobling the licart." 

I have sometimes been struck with the reflexion, 
that few writers, who forge a series of events, look up- 
on their attempt in a serious light, and consider the 
hazard of the undertaking ; how they are in con- 
tinual danger of giving us false notions of the cohse- 
quehces of human actions, and of misrepresenting the 
ways of Divine Providence ; for the ways of men, so 
far as they are passive under the consequences of their 
own actions, are the ways of God. When we confine 
ourselves to real life, and are content with describing 
£ACt39 with the consequences that actually followed 
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them, we may be anable to trace the desigoa of Provi* 
dence, but then we do not misrepresent them ; and 
the time will come when God will be justified in all 
those complicated events, which we are unable oow 
to reconcile with the known laws of justice and 0H)i* 
nes0. But when we dare to settle the fate of ioaagi- 
nary characters, we take the providence of God out of 
his hands, assuming an office for whfch no man; is fit, 
and in which he cannot miscarry withfiwA some cfanger 
to himself and others. For example ; a writm* may 
even mean well, and yet through sbort-aightedncsa ahd 
mistake, may bring virtue into distress under $stxch cir- 
cumstances as Providence, perhaps, never dnd nor 
will> and thereby may bring discooragements upon 
virtue, and even throw it into d^pair; be ta&fffiv^ t^ 
vice that success which it never had, nor witt bav^ m 
lung as God governs the world. 

To counterbalance this danger. Lord Bacon, observvt 
that, *' in works of imagination there is Hbertj of re* 
presenting virtue and \*ic6 in their proper ookmrs 
with their proper reu^rds ; and to correct as- if; were 
the common course of things, and satisfy the pritioiples 
of justice, by which tlie mind of a reader is influeneed.'^ 
In this respect, works of genius have an advantaM 
above real history, and may be admitted, provided the 
writer himself is of sound judgment, and iniueoced by 
pmciples of truth and justice. 

It; when you have weighed these things together, ytm 
should suspect that I have been too nice and severe, 
connider that it is betr^r to err on the side of caution 
unci prudence ; and that 1 may say for myself what the 
npoHtlc sitiid upon a like occasion^ J am jealam cwtr 

IJ|um tlio whole, life is a serious thing, and all 
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events are at God's disposal : and as the good an4 
evH of this world, transient and nipmentary as it is, 
stands connected with the good and evil of the nex^ 
which is perpetual, it is dangerous to trifle with it, 
as they are tempted to do, who $^ddress themselves 
only to the passions of men, without having any prin- 
ciples of truth and justicp to restrain them. 

r do not say, tfiat you . should abstain from all ficr 
tion, as such; for there. is much profitable fiction. I 
could name several ibings which you may read in this 
way wit|i safety and improvement; Gil Bias is a ro^ 
ixia-qce of the first class, \x\r excellent French, distip7 
gu^shpd by many capital strokes of good sense and 
ori^infil y(i\ ; the narrative of Rolando, the captain of 
the robbers, when we consider the character and pro- 
fe^ssioQ of tiie person who delivers it, i^ one of th^ 
hignest-wrQught satires upgn the follies of parental in- 
dulgence in education that is any wherjEf to I^e ine( 
ivith. I mean therefore to give yq^ warning, tha|: a§ 
fictipn is now managed in plays and nQye)s, it is proper 
to be qpon your guard ag^insf it. And let nae caiitioi^ 
you against all productions of wit as make to6 free 
witli religion, even with the errors of it ; the ipind by 
^pgrting with great subjects, will be accustomed tQ 
make dishpnourable associations, %nd to lose ipucl^ 
of that seriousness ap4 veneration wlucj) is due to 
things of eternal mpnaent. I question whether any 
man can read Swiff s Tak^ofa Tub^ or JQm Qucvcdo'^ 
Visions^ without finding himself the worsje fpr it. In 
regard to all such indiscreet applications pf wit, every 
yoimg student may guard his mii^d ?nid rectify h\% 
judgment, by reading Mr. CqUier'a Victp of t/i0 Pro^ 
farieness and Immorality of tfye ^^tg/ijsh Stage; a 
book which brought pryden himself to repentaace, and 
(Joes inde^ beggar every ^work upon the same argu- 

*• 7 
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meut; it is the triumph of wit over scurrility; of piety 
over profaneness ; of learning over ignorance; and 
of Christianity over atheism. 

* There is a practice common with our fabulists, 
morailists, and romance writers, which is contrary to 
fact and nature, and therefore is absurd in itself| 
while it is disrespectful and injurious to true religion^ 
though it wonderfully captivates the fancy "of some 
people, who admire what is exotic, without consider* 
ing whetlier. it is reasonable. Our writers have a fa- 
vourite practice of recomniending wisdom and mora* 
lity, and many admirable virtues, to Christian readers, 
in a Turkish dress; but is it not dishonest to give to the 
Koran the hbhbur of those sentiments, and that illu- 
mination, * which 'the author himself derived from a 
higher source ? It ought to raise our indignation to 
see the imaginery, eloquence, and purity of the Scrip* 
lure, giving dignity to the antichristian spirit of Maho* 
metan infidels. This is an offence of the same kind 
with what some learned critics have supposed to have 
been prohibited under the terms of the third com- 
mandmfent, " thou shalt not apply the name of God to 
a vanity, that is, to a heathen iddl." For it scfems 
not much less injurious, to take the pure and exalted 
doctrines of the Christian philosophy, and put them 
into the mouths of narrow-minded, barbarous, bigot^ 
ted, malicious, illiterate^ Musselmen, by supposing 
them to talk and moralize in thie superior strain of a 
well-informed Christian ; and to invigorate their 
speech with the powers of learning, like classical scho^ 
lars who have studied oratory and elegance all their 
lives ; though theTurk is a professed enemy to literature. 
This plan exposes ufi to another inconvenience ; that 
if we speak in character, we must speak with venera- 
tion of the religion of Mahomet^ and call it our most 
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holy faith; and the impostor who invented it must be 
cur holy prophet ; which though it is but fiction, yet 
such is the weakness of the human mind, and the force 
of custom, that we may tell lies, or hear them told, till 
we believe them ; and speak respectfully of Mahomet, 
till we think but meanly of the Gospel. The Advenr 
turer has great merit as a work o:^ moral instruction 
and entertamment, and may bQ read, with great ad van* 
tage by young persons who would be aware of the ways 
of the world, and the shares that are laid to ruin inno* 
cence : in many respects the Adventurer is superior to 
the Spectator, and the author seems to have written 
with an excellent intention : but he has too frequently 
indulged that idle humour of laying his scenes upon 
Turkish ground, and conveying his precepts in Turkish 
ftttire* 

The lives of men famous in their generation, as 
iiaiints, martyrs, scholars, philosophers, soldiers ; and 
of those who were singularly infamous, as impostors, 
thieves, murderers, tyrants, usurpers, &c. if faithfully 
represented, will Instruct while they entertain, and ex- 
hibit good and evil in their true colours, to much bet^ 
ter effect than the thin-spun long-winded letters of 
Richardson, the incoherent ramblings of Sterne, or the 
low scenes of Smollett, &c, which leave behind them 
hut little worth retainiRg. 
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ON THE USS QT, MATHEMATICAL LKARNIN6. 

« * ■ . ■ 

A YQITNG member of the university of Oxfbrd 
being directed by his tutor to flie study of tucUaTs Eie* 
ments with the re^t of his class, remonstrated against it 
tpliis companions as a useless undertaking: **^Vh2tt,*' 
said he, '^does^tlie man think my father intends naef 
for a carpenter ?" Many other scholaif-s of alone wit 
than experience are under the sa.me mistake : t^ey 
thkik the Mathematical sciences are of no benefit but 
to those who are to make either a practical or a pfofei* 
sjonal use of them. It must be owned that their ^p* 
plication to the business of life is chiefly in mecha* 
nics, astronomy, navigation, perspective, the inilitirjr 
«rt5 of fortifying and attacking of places, surveying of 
Ij^nd, and the like. And where would be the harm, if 
a gentleman of fortune, who has leisure to know evefv 
^bing, should know some of these things ? But the use 
of inathematical learning is by no means, confined to 
practical arts and necessary computations : it is emi-. 
nently serviceable to improve and strengthen the intel- 
lectual faculties, and render^thism more fit for every 
kind of speculation. Geometry is a sort of logic, 
wherein quantities are the objects of argumefttation : 
and the method of arguing is so strict, that the order 
of a denronstration cannot be followed without that 
unremitting attention, which when it once becomes 
habitual to the mind, will be transferred to all other 
subjects. The memory will be better able on every 
occasion to assist the judgment in comparing what 
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went before ^yith what comes after, and thence dedu- 
cing a conclusion with precision. Logic teaches th^ 
art of deducing some third proposition from the com- 
parison of two others in a syllogism: but a geometrical 
demonstration being frequently a series of such syllo^ 
gisms, habituate* the understanding to a more orderly 
arraagement of complicated ideas ; for if the order is 
brokea tbe proof is deficient. Method is of the firs^ 
lcQpQrt9.n€e in all i^ubjects, tq give a discourse the two 
excellencies qf force and perspicuity ; and ha practice 
is so proper tq communicate this axt of methodizing a^ 
the forms of reasoning ill geometry. We have a rer 
marta,ble instance of the efficacy of this practice u\ th^ 
theological writings of Dr. Barrow, to whose skill Jf| 
l^eometry it may be imputed in great mea£ure> that hi? 
(tag divided and disposed his subjects with $o mijch art 
*ad judgment^ as to exhaust their matter, and render 
them intelligible in every part. 

But even to omit this analogical use qf geometry, 
the acience is necessary in itself to give an understand- 
ipg of many things^ which ought to be knqwn by ipen 
of a liberal education. Geograptiy can be understqo4 
but very imperfectly without it: and the arts of pror 
jection, which teach us how to represent the face of the 
world in perspective, are as entertaining as they arQ 
useful. Every curious mind must be delighted Witl^ 
the operations of .trigonometi7; which enables us tq 
* measure with certainty such quantities and dista/ices 
a3 are inaccessible : which to an ignorant person seem? 
impossible, a^ if there were some magic in the work ; 
but it is the general object of all mathematical reason- 
ing, from known quantities to find others that are ntur 
I(Qown^ by uaeai^ of certain rfilatious subsistingbetweeii 
tbfiou 
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There is scarcely any thing in nature more wonder- 
ful to a contemplative person, and more worthy to be 
studied, than the effect of certain proportions in the . 
theory of music, which can never be examined and un- 
derstood without some knowledge .of the doctrine con- 
cerning the composition and resolution of ratios, a 
curious and useful branch of the mathematics. Pytha- 
goras was so captivated with the mathematical sections 
of a musical string, and their practical application to 
soine other arts, that he is reported to have exhorted 
his disciples, as he lay upon his death bed, to study 
the monpchord. And all this, as a matter of contem- 
plation, for the improvement and enlargement of the 
inindi is worth the attention of a scholar, though he 
never intends to strike a note of music all the days of 
his life. How ignoriant and even barbarous, would it 
be in a gentleman of education to remonstrate, that all 
this is nothing to him, because his father did not intend 
him for a fiddler? 

In pihilosopby, especially under the present state of 
it, the use of mathematical learning is unquestionable. 
What gentleman of taste would not envy Sir George 
Shuckburgh for his late learned labours upon the Alps, 
where he had the opportunity of trying so many cu- 
rious experiments, by an application of the present 
theory of that useful instrument the barometer,' as im- 
proved by Mr. De Luc ? But no gentleman can be 
qualified to amuse himself and serve the public in that 
way, without some considerable skill in calculation, the 
experiments being very intricate, and abounding with 
niceties which must be accurately understood and at- 
tended to. ' , f 

A course of the most ingeniously contrived experi- 
ments on the velocity of projectiles, and the resistance 
of the air to bodies moving swiftly in it, were invented 
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by the late Mr- Robins the engineer, which for their 
elegance are by no irieans beneath the admiration of 
a scholar; who will never repefnt of the labour neces-' 
sary for understanding them. * They have been farther 
carried on very lately from small arms to ordnance by 
Dr. Hutton, a member of the Royal Society. What- 
ever the value of these experiments'may be in themv 
selves (and they are chiefly valuable to military artists,* 
they have had at least one goodeff'ect, in which all men of 
literature have an interest; they have given occasion 
to a discourse from the late worthy president Sir John 
Pringle, which for its learning, curiosity, elegance of 
style, and propriety of oratory, must be admired by all 
judges as a pattern in that kind of writing. 

Now I have carried you thus far into the uses of 
mathematical learning, let me warn you against the 
danger we arje under from the abuses of it. Mankind 
aire very ingenious in using things ; and they are almost ' 
as ingenious in abusing them. That great and good 
man bishop Bterkely brought a heavy charge against 
the mathematicians of his age; first, because they de* 
viated wantonly, and with some perplexity and appa- 
rent contradiction, into a boundless field of useless sub- 
tilties Andsecondly, because many ofthem were found 
to be ill affected to the greatest subjects of religion, 
which are infinitely more important in human life. It 
iias been said that he carried the matter too far, and 
laid himself open to the criticisms of his adversaries:* 
but he had too much learning and too much acuteness 
to make himself ridiculous in the managenient of any 
argument. There was some foundation of truth in 
what he advanced : for if the mind is not upon its 
guard, a mathenjatician is disposed to look for that 
6ort of sensible demonstration in other subjects, which 
is to be found only when we reason about quantities ; 
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as such, i& not a sign of wisdom : as he advances in 
knowledge, he will find by experience that he doubted 
^om ignorance. 



LETTER VIL 

V 

On Reading and Pronunciation. 

YOU are sensible we have taken some pains, and 
with good reason, in the practice of reading with pro* 
priety. It is a matter of the last importance in educa- 
tion, though too generally neglected : in public schools 
it is seldom thought of. Several years are spent in 
charging the memory with words, while few days are 
employed in forming the voice and judgment to utter 
them in a powerful and agreeable manrter. 

A scholar may be such in theory when his head is 
stored witii languages, and he can interpret the wri- 
tings of the Greeks and Romans; but he is no scholar 
in practice till he can express his own sentiments in a 
good style, and speak them in a proper manner. A 
mathematician understands the rationale of musical 
sounds ; but the musician, who charms the ear, and 
touches the passions, is he who can combine sounds 
agreeably, according to the rules of art in composition, 
and perform them well upon an instrument. The 
dead philosophy of music in the head of a mathemati- 
cian is like the learning of a Greek and Latin scholar, 
who can neither write nor read ; and there are many. 
such to be found. 
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lerd ar« two^reat faults iri reading which people 
nto naturally ; and there is anotht^r fault which is* 
i^ork of art, as bad, in my opinion, as either of the 
er : it is common with those who aie untaught, or 
ught, or have a bad ear, to read in a lifeless insipid 
without any of those artificial turnings of the 
2 which give force and grace to what is delivered, 
n a boy takesv a book into his hand he quits his 
ral speech, and either falls into a whining canting 
, or assumes a stiff and formal mariner^ which has 
ler life nor meaning. Observe the same boy vt^heU 
at play with his companions, disputing, reasonings 
siftg, or applauding, and you will bear him utter 
is words with the flexures which are proper to the 
sion, as nature and passion, and the matter die- 
. Why does he not read as forcibly as he speaks ? 
be would soon do, if he were to consider^ tha^t 
ng is but another sort of talking. He that reads, 
Qut of a book ; and he that talks, reads without 
; this is all the difference : therefore let a boy 
der with himself, how he would talk what he is 
i3g, and then he will drop the formal tone ha had 
cied, and pronounce easily and naturally. 
e sense of a passage depends so much on the em^ 
8 with which it is uttered, that if you read without 
lasis, the matter is dead and unaffecting: if you 
i on the wrong word, you alter the sense. Trite 
iples have been given of sentences which have ^i 
f meanings as words when the emphasis is dif« 
itly placed. Thus, if the question were asked^ 
fou ride to London to-day ? Place the accent on 
irst word, the sense is. Do you ? Or do you mt f 
u. place it on the second, it means, Do you go 
$elf; or docs somebody else gojor you f Lay it on 
bird, it means^ J^q you go- m horseback^ or on 
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Jooty &c. ? On the fourth, it asks, whethef you go ^o 
far as Lmidon, or only part of the way ? On the 6fth, 
it is, do you ride to London^ or to some -other place f 
If you lay it on the two last, it asks, whether you go 
there to-day^ or at some other time f 

This example is sufficient to shew, that you must un- 
derstand the meaning of a sentence befofe you can 
pronounce it right ; and that if you pronounce it wrong 
the meaning cannot be understood by another )person. 
To hear any one reading in a single unvaried note or 
monotone, without expressing the sense, is like looking 
upon a right line which has no variety of flexure to en- 
tertain the eye: and if he reads with a false eufphasis^- 
he makes the sense absurd and ridiculous. Many in* 
stances have been reported to illustrate this absurdity. 
They tell us of a reader, who in delivering that passage 
of scripture from the reading desk, " He said unto 
them, saddle the ass, and they saddled him," unfortu- 
nately laid the accent on the last word ; by which the 
sentence was made to signify, that the man wa» saddled 
instead of his beast. 

The want of art and skill, especially in a matter 
where it is of real consequence, is unpardonable in a 
person of a liberal edncaiion: but it is equally offen- 
sive to be read with too much art. Ne q«id nimis, is 
to be observed here a* in other cases. AfFectatioo is 
disgusting wherever it is to be found; it betrays a want 
of judgment in the speaker, and none ever admire it 
but the illiterate, who are not prepared to -make pro- 
per distinctions. We are never more justly odTended, 
than when an attempt is made to surprise us with un- 
reasonable rant, with grimace and distortion, and such 
otlicr emotions as are not justified by the matter deliv- 
ered, and destroy the effect of it with those who have 
judgment to see through the artifice. When a speaker 
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seems to expect that I should be surprised, and I am 
not; when he shews me, that he is endeavouring to 
lead my passions where they cannot tollow, it occa- 
sions a very disagreeable sensation. -Affectarioji, 
though it is always out of place, and seldom foils ta 
defeat its own intentions, is never more so than when 
it appears in the pulpit or the reading desk; where it 
is shocking to see the aits of the theatre, and to hear a 
preacher enforcing his observations with the voice of 
an actress expiring upon the stage. 

What is unnatural cannot be just ; and nothing can 
be affecting which is not natural. Therefore in all 
xeading, we must have regard to the sense, to the mat- 
ter, and the occasion : then we shall read with pro- 
'priety, and what we deliver will have the proper ef- 
fect. 

One rule ought never to be forgotten ; that the rea- 
der or speaker should seem to feel in himself what he 
delivers to others ; si vis me Jlere doleficlum est ipsi 
tibi. The principle is certain, and even mechanical; 
for in all machines, no part moves another without be- 
ing first moved itself. This is the soul of all elocution, 
with which a common beggar at a door has the powers 
. of an orator, and without which, all the rules of art 
are cold and insignificant. A barrel-organ can be 
made to play a most elaborate piece of music truly and 
correctly; but the sounds want that animation which 
they I'eceive from the finger of a living player, who is 
liinaself delighted with what he is performing. 

For practice in reading, a plain narrative has not 
variety enough to exercise the different turns of the 
voice : speeches, reasonings, controversies, and dia- 
logues are more proper ; and there is great choice in 
ibe Scriptures. The speeches of St. Paul to Agrippa, 
Festus, and the Jews ; his reasonings in the Epistle to 
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the Romans ; the conversation of the Jews with tht 
man that was born T)lind; are all excellent to teach 
propriety and force of expression. Some of the Night- 
Thoughts of Dr. Young are so difficult, that they can- 
not be expressed without some study and a perfect 
understanding of the sense ; but when understood, they 
will contribute much to farther improvement. I am 
cautious of recommending speeches in plays ; not only 
because the matter is too often corrupting, but because 
there is danger of falling from thence into an affected 
over- strained manner, which is alwavs to be avoided. 

The prose pieces of Swift are so correct and humor- 
ous, and are stored with such variety of speecla, reason- 
ing, and dialogue, that they cannot be read without 
advantage ; and therefore I would recommend them 
to your perusal for this purpose. In a future letter I 
shall give you some advice about st^le and composi- 
tion. 



LETTER VIII. 



ON STYLE. 



BY a style in writing we mean that language in which 
an author expresses the matter he is writing upon ; and 
a good style is constituted by proper words in proper 
places. 

A complete sentence is called a period; which con- 
sists of several members or clauses, and those mem- 
bers are composed of single words. Short periods are 
fit for light and familiar composition^ as epistles and 
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dialogues. LoDg periods are proper to more grave 
and stately discourses, as set speeches, historical nar- 
rations, and moral or theological essays. It is a gre4t 
point of art, and requires much experience, to ac- 
commodate the length and >form of a period to the 
matter treated of, or the particular passion to which 
the writter addresses himself. These are niceties 
which I shall not dwell upon, as belonging more pro- 
perly to the figures of rhetoric: but give you, instead 
of them, this general rule, that no period ought to be 
so long, or so complicated, as to be obscure; for dark- 
ness in language, like the darkness of the night, takes 
away the sight of all objects, so that they are without 
effect, however great and excellent they may be in 
themselves* To avoid this evil, be sure that you un- 
derstand the connexion of what you say, and forbear 
to embarrass your sentences with frequent and imper- 
tinent parentheses, which happen only because your 
ideas are not regularly disposed in your mind when you 
commit them to paper. You must also be clear in 
the grammar of your expressions, for false grammar 
defiles a sentence, and admits of no apology. The 
best word you can use to denote any thing, is that 
word which is applied to it in the common conversa* 
tion of those who speak correctly in their own language. 
If there is a native English word for your purpose, 
always use it in preference to one of Greek or Roman 
extraction* You cannot imagine how the sense of any 
discourse is weakened by superfluous word% unneces- 
sary epithets, and far-fetched expressions. Nothing 
but pedantry and affectation can tempt you to use 
debility insiesid of weakness; stolidijtff for foolishness; 
or puerility for childishness ; unless^ perhaps, on some 
occasions, when we are driven to a variety of terms 
to avoid the poverty of repetition. A curious choke 
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of fine words, for the embellishment of our diction 
upon a common subject, is as disgusting as an affected 
theatrical air in pronunciation, and is analogous to a 
foppishness of appearance in our persons : the fop shews 
you, that he means to be morq than a gentleman, and 
the affected writer would be something more than a 
scholar. I cannot help being pleased and edified with 
Mr. Hervey's Meditations among the Tombs, where 
the attention is kept up by the disposition of the scene- 
ry, and the choice of the matter which is forcibly and 
pathetically expressed ; but I find myself often hurt by 
the introduction of some fine word where a plain one 

■ would have done better, and would have been more 
proper to the solemnity of the occasion. In sonic 
other of his iMeditations, ■ wheie the matter is not so 
Striking, and more thinly spread, the pedantry is un- 

' pardonable, and the affectation altogether surfeiting, 
though his manner is greatly admired by persbnsof 
little judgment. 

If the mind is sincere, it cannot be hunting for curi- 
ous terms while it is impressed with deep sentiments, 
which will never fail \o bring their words with them. 
When the nvind is at the same time greatly and imper- 
tinently employed, it will be under the like suspicion 
with an actress upon the stage, who is seen to be soli- 
citQUS ^bout tlie plaits of her cloaths, while she is utter- 
ing sentiments of horror and despair. 

Let me also caution you against pedantic innova- 
tions in your spdl'wgy' which some writers are attempt- 
ing to introduce amongst us. There are instances 
where a reformation in this respect may be reasonable 
f{\M\ proper ; b^ I have seen many improvements 
which are improper and absurd, because ouf deriva- 
tives have come dawn to us from the Latin through the 
medium of French, aqd q^inot be reduced.^ to the 
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Latin itself without violence. If the principle should 
be admitted, whither will it carry us? If you write 
florish instead of j^owmA, because it comes from^oreo, 
then you ought also to write 7?ore, mstead of Jtower, 
because it comes from Jlosy which has no w in it. 

A style easy, pleasant, correct, and properly adorn- 
edf is of great value,, because it gives life and beauty to 
every subject it sets forth. It is like the rich and im- 
proved soil of a garden, which adds to the size and 
form of every vegetable planted in it. How much less 
interesting are the actions of Caesar, when Hirtiu$ has 
the telling of them; but in his own style there is 
magic. 

When a writer has a bad design, and would recom- 
mend to us any false and dangerous opinions, a good 
style has a very bad, effect; as the soil of a garden, 
which improves wholesome vegetables, gives strength 
and magnitude to weeds. Men of ill principles know 
this; and are therefore very attentive and curious to 
please a reader's ear with elegance of expression and 
propriety of language. A devil undressed would bo- 
hut little able to make his way in this world. 

To form an English style, you must be conversant 
with the best English writers : you must not only read 
tliem^ but converse with them, and live with them; 
iveighing their expressions and imbibing their phraseo- 
logy into your constitution: lor which purpose you will 
do well if you extract what is most worthy of observa- 
tion, and place it in a collection, that it may remain 
with yon. 

The authors I would recommend for this purpose 
are Bacon (Lord Verulam), Swift, South, Sprat, Ad- 
dison,'Iloger North, and Dr. Middleton. . Lord Bacon 
excels in richness of metaphor, and majesty oi diction ; 
as you will soon discover, if you read attentively his 
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Advancement of Learning, a piece which every Eng- 
lish scholar should almost know by heart : but as the 
English language has received many alterations siDcp 
Bacon's time, some of his phrases are now too formal 
Und obsolete. Swift has such vigour, clearne3S, and 
plainness in hi; style as will never be ei^ceeded ; apd 
his writing niay be taken as the standard of the Eng-? 
lish language. South has strength and ornament ; and 
exclusive of the goodness of his matter^ is one of the 
finest declaimers in the world. Sprat, in his History 
pf the Roy^l Society, is free and elegant to the highest 
|degree, but rather too ^orid. When it is seen that the 
$tyle is pyermtich refined, we think a writer has a de- 
sign upqn i|3, and take offence at it. Dr. North, 
Master of Trinity College in Canabridge, next after 
Barrow, and Greek professor, was so captivate4 with 
Sprat s History, that he said he would be content to 
read no other book for a whole year, jf he might i^cquire 
by it the style of that writer *. 

Roger North is excellent at a t^arrative : his language 
is animated, forcible, and humorous ; but he is apt to 
transgress by introducing exotic words and expre§* 
sions. Middleton in his English is a pattern of classical 
art and elegance- The colouring of honest writers 
may be compared to the beauties of a floi^er ; but 
Middleton's ornaments are the colours of t^ snake : and 
therefore no young man should venture to improve 
himself from such an author, till he is settled in his 
principles, and can distinguish with safety between 
the manner and the matter, the art and the artificer. 

Dryden never wrote much prose : but what he did 

« 

^ Life of Sir Dudley and Dr, John North, by Roger North, Esq; 
page 263. 
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9^rite is capital in its kind : it is nerrous in the senses 
and higWy adorned in the periods. 

There is another excellent English writer but little 
known, Dn Young, the father of the poet, who, in his 
two volumes of Sermons, discovers such strength and 
propriety pf expression, with such chaste and genuine 
ornaments of ^tyle, that he must charm and improve 
levery judicipus reader ; for his materials are as excel- 
lent as the workmanship, 

Anson's Voyage is a fine correct narrsltive, and a 
pattern in that sort of writing : I think it the nearest of 
any worl^ we have in English to Cifesar's Commentaries, 
In some of the prose pieces of Dr, Johnson, especially 
his latter political pamphlets, you will fiiid all the 
jbeauties of style and expression : of which, notwith- 
standing some very pardonable singularities, we must 
^.Upw him to be a great master ; and you may depend 
pn him also as a friend to truth and virtue. His Live^ 
pf pur English Poets, lately published, are inimitably 
written} and while they give you an example of style 
^nd composition^ they will place before you, in a strik- 
ing point of view, the inconsistency which is often 
found in the human character. They will shew you 
how the powers of wit and profligacy of morals, manly 
literature and childish improvidence, elegance of speech 
a^nd rougfafiess of manners, strength of imagination and 
absurdity of principle, are tempered together in some 
of the sonsof Parnassi^s; whence you will infer, that 
Tirtu€ is preferable to genius, and that integrity with- 
out learning is better than learning without sobriety. 

Our pleaders at the bar, and people of the law, hav- 
fng great practice in the English language, become well 
acquainted with the powers of it, and many of them 
b^ye excelled as patterns of English eloquence; of 
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ON TUt UMtJMI OF LAVGUAGE. 

I'A'I'KV hinj^^unjio hiiH i(A own proper forms of 
|iif r-iiiiii. rtillnhiAW/jr, which mean proprieties or 
h.iiiihri. II. wUvw )'on hpcakorwriteinone 
\Mi iiitikr iiM^ oT I lit' iiluun proper to another, yoo are 
' t'MiliN (•) >\ hiU i*< rulhul ti hurhansm. The term is com- 
(thMilv «i|'plu*(l li) oIl'mrrH aputist the classical modes 
•»J ^|Mn h, r*»l«ihh Ih'tl hytho uiitliority of the best wri- 
'♦ «^' iHMou ; ilu^ l-ulinji or the (irccks. The Greeks 
'<n»l I^M\laM^ «u'r\>uuU'il all nulious harharians but them- 
mUi.s ; tluw iv.jo \K\ vpruk hiirharoiis Latin is to speak 
»" thai Lmj;iia^o \\\\\\ the iiliuui pccuharto the language 
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of smpe other nation. According to the idiom of the 
English language we use the phrase, to get by hea?^ 
which the Latins express by mandare meinericej to 
commit to memory; and recitarc memoritery to repeat 
by mfsmory : but if you were to speak in Latin as you 
do in English, and say gigncre cordCy you would be 
guilty of a gross barbarism. We should laugh at a 
Frenchmao, who, speaking of one that came to an un- 
timely end, shouW say, ** he did not die of his own pro- 
per death;'' but in French sa propre mart is equivalent 
to what we call in English a natural deatlu How ri- 
fliculous it would sound to us in English, if a French- 
man, heariqgone calling out with a loud voice, should 
say, " he cries with his head full;" but so they express 
themselves in their own language ; Crier a pleine t^te, 
is, to cry M'ith as loud a voice as your head can bear ; 
and crier a tue tttc, is . to bawl so loud as to rend it. 
Languages differ very much in the use of the negative : 
in Latin and English two negatives make an affirma- 
tive ; in Greek, French^ and Italian, they are still nega- 
tive ; as la scrittura non sa niente^ ed insegna ogni 
cosay *' writing knows nothing (Ital. does not know 
nothing X and yet teaches all things." It is very use- 
ful to compare the proverbial idioms of different lan- 
guages. When we see how they have adopted differ- 
ent ideas to express the same sentiment, and come by 
so many different ways, some of them very wise and 
ingenious, to the same end, the prospects of the mind 
are greatly opened and enlarged. My meaning mgy. 
be illustrated by a single instance ; we say in English, 
to pass the time away ; and gaming, or any other like 
diversion, is called pastime : but in French they affix 
a moral idea to the same expression, and call it tuer le 
terns, to kill time; as if every vain and useless employ- 
ment were a speeies of murder, against tha;t which is 
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most valuable in this world, and dies a natural death 
much sooner than we could wish, and after all will 
certainly rise up against us in judgment. 

We coniuionlv use the word barbarous to denote 
the cruet spirit of uncivilized and savage nations ; but 
the term originally belonged to confusion of speech, 
or the unintelligible language of a strange people ; 
and it is so applied in the Scriptures : If I know not 
the meaning of the voice^ I shall be unto him that speak- 
eth a barbarian, and he that speakeih shall be a barba- 
rian unto me. A barbarian, therefore, in the priitoitive 
sense of the word, is a person of a strange language : 
ihe term itaelf is derived from the word Babel, by a 
substitution, which is very frequent, of one liquid con- 
sonant for another ; and it is remarkable that the word 
Babelf as a monument of the confusion which happen- 
ed there, has passed into all languages : the Greeks 
have it in their |3»(6«^c, j3A/iACai»«^ for /3«aS»m»^ ta 
stammer ; whence the Latin barbarus, balbuSj and bal-' 
butio ; the French babiller; the English babble^ bab* 
hla\ &c. 



LETTER X, 



ON THE USE OF HISTORY. 

I N a former letter I have mentioned history as an 
Amusement; but here I mean to recommend it as a 
Hicnvc. To persons of a private station, it is not re- 
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quisite : but to every gentleman, who may be called to 
an active and public life in the service of his country, 
it is absolutely necessary. The higher his rank, the 
more necessary is this science : if he is a prince, he is 
tinder greater obligation to study history than any of 
his subjects. 

History shews us the laws of different countries, and 
the manners of different ages ; the principles on which 
empires have risen to power and greatness, and the 
errors by which they have declined and fallen into de- 
cay. It teaches us the fatal effects of intestine divi^ 
sions, whether arising from the mercenary views of self- 
interest and ambition, or from visionary ideas of liberty 
and false principles of policy. These things are worth 
the consideration of Englishmen at all times, especi- 
ally at present I am sorry to say it of my country- 
men, (who in the main are a sensible and generous 
people;) but, they are factious by nature, and are un- 
happily encouraged to opposition by the present turn 
of their education. Those false ideas of liberty, govern- 
ment, and power, of which we are now reaping the 
fruits, have been propagated among them for many 
years past, and with as much assiduity as if the salva- 
tion of the people had depended upon them. From 
the doctrines of Algernon Sydney and Mr. Locke, 
which have so long been h«ld in admiration, rebellion 
hath grown up as naturally as thorns and thistles spring 
from their proper seeds. These doctrines were explo- 
ded long ago by an able writer, whose work being un- 
popular at the time of its publication, when parties ran 
very high in this country, hath fallen into oblivion. 
History may in good measure dispel this charm, by 
teaching you, that there never was an instance of any 
government arising from compact and tKe general con^. 
sent of the people^ from whence our theorists suppose 
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all governments to have been derived. The idea is aa 
absurdity ; because kings, as the fathers of families, 
nere prior to their subjects. All the great kingdoms 
of the earth either came by descent, or were gained by 
conquest ; and he who gave the victory gave the king- 
dom. Mr. Selden was of opinion, that there is actually 
no power upon earth but the power of the sword. So 
X think ; but then I must have leave to add, that this 
power of the sword belongs properly to him who crea- 
ted the iron of it; and that the sword held, by govern- 
ment for the taking away of any man's life, is held by 
his commission ; the reason of which is plain enough, 
if this were a place te insist upon it. 

History will shew you the comparative inconvenien- 
cies of the different sorts of governncicnts ; that popular 
governments, especially the aristocratic, are the most 
expensive and tyrannical. That when liberty is ram- 
pant, and power gets into the hands of those, wljo Jby 
nature or law have no right to it^ it must be bought out 
of them again, with the money of those who neither 
share the power nor partake of the plunder of their 
country. If you look at home, you w^ill discover that 
the English government hath become more venal, ex- 
pensive, and distressed, in proportion as it hath ap- 
proached nearer to the popular form, by encroach- 
ments upon the old legal rights of the crown ; which, as 
Lord Lyttelton has well observed in his History of 
Henry H. are the security of the people against the op- 
pression of the nobility. The system of venality was 
established by Sir Robert Walpole, who openly pro- 
fessed that he had set a price upon every man's 
conscience, and turned all public business into a 
scramble. 

When you read of wars, you will meet w ith exam- 
ples of successful fore sights, and fatal over-sights; 
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what opportunities have been lost for want of expedi- 
tion and resolution: in particular, that no plots and 
rebellions were ever suppressed, but by unexpected 
and vigorous exertions in the beginning; and that n(> 
such exertions can well be made where the power is 
lodged in too many hands, and measures are conse- 
quently slow and fluctuating; and wjiat is still worse, 
the secrets of the state are bandied about so publicly 
in debate, that they are always known to the enemy, 
who have warninfg to direct^j^heir own motions, so as to 
defeat every design that is fovmed against them. Se- 
crecy is \\\e wisdom of power; and without it, all 
power is like a body without a soul. 

You will see how the talents of great commanders 
have wrought wonders when occasion required. Such 
was the constructingof a wooden bridge over theRhme 
by Julius Csesar, for the passage of his troops into Ger-- 
Bianyv And such was the conduct of Xenophon, a 
scholar and a soldier like Julius Csesar^ when he led 
his Greeks safe back through a va$t tract of the ene- 
mies country, after Cyrus, who had engaged them iu 
his service, was defeated and slain* I have heard the 
folio A'ing aliecdote of Wolfe, who was a military genius 
as well as a man of courage ; that he was shewing some 
general officers how expert his men were at a new 
mode o^ attacking and retreating upon hills; and when 
he stept up to one of the officers after the performance, 
and asked him what he thought of it; I think, said he, 
I see something here of the History of the Carduchi, 
who harassed Xenophon, and hung upon his rear in 
his retreat over the mountains. You are right, said 
Wolfe ; I had it from thence ; and I see you are a man 
of reading; but our friends there are surprised at 
what I have shewn them> because they hav^ read no^ 
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You may learn how dangerous it is under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever to listen to the reports of an 
enemy, from the fatal and very fitriking example of 
CsBsar's legion in Gaul, cut off by leaving their win- 
ter-quarters, at the perfidious remonstrances of Am- 
biorix. 

When you read of the ancient Greeks aild Romans, 
you will be anivEiated with that noble spirit of defend- 
ing their country, which then prevailed, without the 
mercenary motives which have taken the plaee of it in- 
latter ages ; when there are other ways for men to raise 
and enrich themselves without public merits 

Though modern history is necessary, on account of 
the changes which have been made in the art of war, 
you will find that the ancient discipline was better, and 
the lives and characters of soldiers more military 
than at present, when they who strove for the mastery 
Mere temperate in all things, and inured to every kind 
of hardship. 

You will perhaps observe, that sieges cost more 
time, and blood, and treasure, while prosperous battles 
in the field win more country and cities, which com- 
monly surrender to the conqueror. When a war is 
carried into an enemy's country, it is maintained at 
their charge: the soldiers are obliged to more vigilance 
and a stricter discipline: the aggressor is animated^ 
and the invaded are discouraged. 

From a multitude of similar instances, too numerous 
to be pointed out particularly, gentlemen by reading 
history may improve their minds, and acquire that ex- 
perience of things which will fit them for advice and 
action when their country shall have need of their aS'* 
sistance : for courage without conduct, and industry 
without information, are of little value* 
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LETTER XL 



ON" TASTE. 

/ 

WHAT we call Taste, in the metaphorical sense of 
the word, is that faculty by which we distinguish beau- 
ty and excellence in the works of art; as the palate 
distinguishes what is pleasant in meat and drink. This 
latter faculty is natural ; the former, so far as it signi- 
fies^ judgment, is the result of education and experi- 
ence, and can be found only in a cultivated mind. 
Arts and sciences are so nearly related among them- 
selves, that your judgment in one will always want 
some assistance from j^our knowledge of another ; 
whence it comes to pass, that of people who pretend 
to tastei not one in twenty is really possessed of it* 
A spectator has heard others say, that such a figure in 
a certain picture is very fine ; therefore he says so ; 
and perhaps he is really struck with its beauties when 
they are pointed out: but in order to make the disco- 
very for himself, it is necessary he should have some 
acquaintance with the anatomy of the human figure, 
its due proportion, and the rules by which bodies are 
justly represented in perspective. If the figure is 
coloured, he should know what tints are natural to the 
skin, before he can pronounce whether they are Uu^ 
upon the canvass. 

I had frequent opportunities of seeing from a par- 
ticular instance how prone all ignorant persons are to 
prefer the worse to the better, and admire false excel- 
lence rather than true. In the seat of a certain noble^- 

m 
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man, ia tlie county wliere I was born, there is a very 
fine ball with two equestrian painting in it nearly as 
large as life, one at each end of the room. Of these 
two one is as graceful and highly finished as any pic- 
ture of the sort in the kingdom : the other has little 
more merit than the figure of St. George upon a sign- 
post; but having a gaudy appearance, with a very ilW 
judged glare of light in it, every vulgar eye is taken widi 
it; while the exquisite beauties of its companion are 
neglected. 

Hogarth, in his Analysis of Beauty, has laid down 
some of the best rules extant for enabling a person U> 
distinguish elegance of drawing and propriety of de« 
iign. His Line of Beauty, as he calls it, is a flowing 
line with contrary flexures, something like the letter s, 
but not so much inflected, which takes place in the 
most elegant forms that nature presents to us ; anii^ 
wilLtherefore communicate the like elegance to vrotbi 
of art, when it is judiciously introduced and applied. 
We trace it in the stream that winds through the vale, 
in the curvatures of hills, the foliage of flowers, the 
elevations and depressions of the muscles in the human 
figure, the graceful inclinations and attitudes of the 
body ; and a thousand other instances. The remarks 
which Hogarth himself has made upon it in that work 
(as original as any of this age or country) are very 
just and striking; and they teach us, that beauty is 
>iiot the creature of human fancy, as vulgarly supposed, 
but a real excellence, to be accounted for and demon- 
strated on actual pjcinciples of science. For farther 
instruction in this matter I must refer you to the book^ 
itself, which deserves not only to be read but studied. 

But there is another source of beauty, which has 
little or no dependence upon that famous line : and 

yet, if It is considered^ I xldnk it will carry artists tq 
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*bme uncommon perfection m their works, and assist 
A spectator in judging better of what they have 
Composed; 

Hai?morty in music his certain measures, which may 
be transferred with advantage to visible objects ; and 
the eye will be delighted ori the same principles, witli^ 
the ear : that is, by the like proportions arid combina* 
tions. Though I propose this analogy, I would by no 
ineans be utiderstood to niakd it an exclusive source of 
beauty : I am sensible therfe are others widely differing 
from it; I only m6£ln to shew^ yod hoiv it appears to 
me as owt of the plainest and nidst Universal rules we 
have to direct us in so Critical a subjedt. What I have 
to say will be best Understood by tho^ef who have some 
little knowledge of the theory of music, which I have 
endeavoured to explain to ydu on aiiothcfr ocdasion^ 
iafar as it is necessEfry to out* present purpose. The 
key-^note and its tJd/d £lnd Jifth dotistitute a petfect 
system of sound : with less thari these the dar is not 
tetisfied, and you cannot hare more without repe- 
tition. I would hedde infer, that every compdsitiort 
of a painter, which will admit of sudi a partitiort, 
should Consist of three parts : and id good pictures^ 
properly fancied, we shall generally find them. There! 
Is one principal object on one side ; another to answer 
il on the other side ; and a third, betvt^ixt lhem# " Sim- 
plicity,*^ says llogdjrth, " in the dispositlort of a great 
•* variety, is best accomplished by following nature 'n 
** constant rule, of dividing composition into three of 
** five parts or pdrdelsj the paiutl^r^ accidi'diiigly divide' 
'* theirs into fore-ground, middle-ground^ . and dis- 
•* tance or back-ground 3 which, simple and distinct 
^ quantities mass together that variety which emer- 
^ taiBS tlie eye ; as the different parts of base, tenot, 

i9i 
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'^ and treble, in a composition of music, entertain the 
** ear*." 

Here you are to remember that every musical ratio 
resolves itself into two, one of which is alwiays greater 
than the other. The interval ofsijfth does not con- 
sist of two equal thirds, but of a third pwjory and a 
Ihird 7ni7ior : it seems therefore, that a picture would 
want harmony, if the intermediate of three objects 
were exactly in the middle ; wliere, by the way, a judi- 
cious painter never places it, but always inclining to 
one side. Suppose you have a moon-light, piece ; io 
which £here is a group of shadowy objects (as trees) 
on one side, and another to balance it on the other 
side, with the moon betwixt. If your two groupes are 
equal in size, and alike in figure, and your moon in the 
centre, the picture will be very stiff and ill-composed. 
Your groupes must, therefore, differ in size and figure, 
and project differently into the piecje, and the mooD 
must incline to one of the side$ ; and then the compo- 
sition w^ill have harmony, In the famous picture of 
general Wolfe, w^hich every body knows, there are 
three groupes of figures, diversified and disposed with 
great jiidgmerjt, and the principal object of the piece is 
not truly in the middle!. This tripartite disposition 

♦ Analogy of Beauty, p. 1 12. I had ascribed this sentimei^t to 
Hogarth : but on farther examination 1 see it was published the 
year before his boo^c came out, m an Essay on Musical Expressioa 
by Mr. Avisou, page 20'.. \f here this antilogy is much insisted 

upon. ' 

f An ingenif us Painter, who came to my house while I wax 

transcribing thisjetter for the press, and heard me speaking of this 

subject, said the principle was not new to him, and that lie was 

certain it had been'advdnced by some great mastt r. The next day, 

he biought me the followtug observation by thfe -translator of 

Fresuoj's Art of Painting. " Annibal Caracci did not heUeve 

^ that a picture could be good in which there were above twelte 
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is a principle of beauty, when we consider a piece late- 
rally, that is, parallel to the horizontal line : and the 
same rule obtains when we consider a landscape in its 
recession from the eye. It is^'divided (as Hogarth has 
observed) into three distances, which are called, the 
fore-ground^ the middle-ground, and the off-sk'-p. The 
objects on the fore-ground are distinct in their lines, 
artd strong in light and shade. Those on the middle- 
ground are somewhat fainter : and those in the back- 
groiind partake of that blue colour which the interme- 
diate air gives to all distant objects. But here again 
, ihe measures should vai-y as before, because equality 
produces no harmony. 

This tripartite' disposition may be regarded at first 
as a source of beauty which is arbitrary and fanciful; 
but I have so oftfen found myself struck \nth it, before 
I had considered it critically, that if I were to lay out 
an advantageous piece of ground, I would' introduce it 
wherever 1 had an opportunity, and trust for the event 
to the taste of the spectator. If you have less than 
three objiects presented to the eye, the composition is 
deficient and empty : if you have more the sight is 
dissipated, and you must find some way of reducing^ 
or, as Hogarth calls it, massing them. I suspect that 
the celebrated statue of the Laocoon, however excel- 
lent in other respects, strikes every eye with more plea- 
sbre because it consists of three figures, all contri-^ 
buting to the same effect. 

In the use of perspective, regard should always be 
had to the rule of uiaking unequal divisions. The cen- 



*^ figures. It was Albano who told our author this,* and from hi§ 
** mouth I had it. The reasons which he gave, were, first, that he 
*^ believed there Qughtnot tobe aboveTHRJEE ORoypEs oi hgute^ 
•* in 4Uy picture/' bee fresnoyou Pviinting page, 10^, • * 
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tre of the olyect should never be in the centra pf the 
pi( c(3. This is the c^e with the plans and elevcttions 
of builders, whjch have therefore no merit to tb^ eye 
as pictures. There must h^ an obliquity in the line^^ 
which pro(Ji|<:es harmony and variety ; and 4ienoe a 
good painter never gjve^you the full face of i^ building, 
nor plftceg a street or an avenue receding directly froia 
the eye, and vanishing into the middle of the picture; 
^11 his measures run obliquely ; and i^ will be found 
that his distribution is never SQ pleasing as whgn the 
gight has three principal points to rest upon. 

If we make a transition to architecture, ther^ the 
three dimensions of length, breadth, and height, which 
are comnior) to all solid bodies, will never strike us so 
much with a sense of beauty as when they ai*^ accom. 
modated to one aqoth^r in ^ome propqrtiQns deduce^ 
by analogy from the theory pf n^usic : and such meq^ 
sures, whe^;her they are applied in thq e^terqal ^lev4- 
tiQn, Of the internal divisions, will have a pleasing 
effect, though the spectator is ignorant of the cause; 
for musical sounds please the ears of those wha know 
nothing about their proportions. Thus, for example^ 
if we would proportion the dimensions of a room ip thp 
best manner, let us take the measures from th9 har-> 
inoqic divisions of a musict^l string, called a n^Qnor 
chord ; whatever note the whole string sounds, two 
thirds of that whole (the tension remaining the sanae) 
will sound a fifth ; three-fourths will sound ^ fourth j 
one half will sound an octave, or eighth. To apply 
these to our present purpose, let the length of a roooi 
be twenty-four feet, the breadth sixteen, and the height 
twelve ; then will the breadth hl5 to the length \\\ th? 
ratio of two to three, which is that of the diapente or 
fifth, a most perfect concord; the height will be to the 
breadth in the ratio of three tq four, vy hich \% that of 
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^'the diatessaron, or fourth; and to the length in the 
^ ri^tio of one to two, which is chat of diapason, or the 
i! octave. Every person that has eyes will pronounce 
t such a room to be finely proportioned/ and feel the 
i harmony ofthe dimensions without knowing them. The 
X numbers 36, 24, and 18, having the same ratios to each 
5. otlier, may answer as well* Utility and convenience 
mayTequire very different dimensions; but still, if we 
fitudy elegance, we must have regard to the same rule* 
It may be necessary that the length should h^ to the 
breadth in the ratio of two to one, which is that of the 
octave ; or three to one, which is that of the twelfth ; 
or four to one, which is that of disdiapason, or the 
double octave. 

, If you would try, by a simple experiment, what pKo* 
portion will d o, only make the figure of a cross with 
two plain right lines, in which let the breadth be to the 
length as two to three, and let the point of transection, 
or distance of the arms from the bottom, compared 
with the whole length, be also as two to three ; such a 
figure will strike the eye with its symmetry, and 
perhaps be the most beautiful of the kind that can be 
€onstructed ; whil^ other inharmonious measures 
might be introduced, which, would be as ungrateful ta 
the sight as discords are to the ear,. 

But to return to our great principle of tripartition^ 
(if I may be allowed to make a new term for a new 
thing) the propriety and effects of it are so extensive, 
that it meets us almost every where. What is said of 
the sight, when compared with the bearing, will hold 
good also of the intellect, which is $inpther kind of 
sight, i\m sight of the mind* In oratory, does not' 
experience^ teach us, that tb^ asspciatiQn of three id^as 
satisfies the mind,, as the union of three sounds satis* 
|i^s the car? Nq sghoUr is a stranger to the fuUie^s 
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and beauty of tho;5e three words, when set together, 
venL vidi; vici ; the effect of which is increased by a 
cox\%ox\^nci o{ alii teraiiOHy each word, beginning with 
the satne letter. 

in the art of reasoning, every syllogism consists of 
three propositions, all of which have a ojutual conso- 
nance, if they make good logic. But here I aril sensi- 
ble that the parallel may raise a very ridiculous idea in 
thcmifld ofa musical reader, if he imagines himself 
ttf lie^f a logical concert, by one person repeating the 
majbr proposition, another the minor, and a third the ' 
conclusion, and all speaking their parts at once. How- 
ever, it is certainly true, and to our purpose, that as 
in musical concord two extremes have consent with 
the mean, 'aini with one another, so iii logic two ideas 
agree wiib>a third, which is called the middle terin^ 
and all mak'e good harmony together iii the con-' 
elusion. 

The principle of tripartition, as deducible from 
music, seems on the whole to be an actual source oiF 
pleasure to the judgmenc; and it is supported by such a 
varieiy of insts^nces, that it must be founded in nature. 
When we are upon a right scent, truth will seem to run* 
albng before us of its own'accord, There is one re- 
markably example which I haye omitted ; and it is this ; 
that the beauty of the light, which gives beauty to all 
visible objects, is itself constituted by three colours, 
into which it divides itself, the red, the yellow, and the 
blue, which are the only original colours, all others 
being compounded of these; and a pure brightness is 
the result of them when their effects are united. These 
strange coincidences between the elements of different 
arts have often filled my mind with wonder. AH L 
would infer fron^ this uniformity is, that the principle 
I have proposed is not imaginary, l>ut real, in nature • 
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and tf sb'your taste will cdrtainly be improved by the 
applicflition of it : for nature is the ground of art, and a 
sute raid of pleasure to the judgment. 

With regard to composition in painting, vrhich was 
the art I had chiefly in view from the beginning of this 
letter, as a polite subject in which every gentleman 
shbuld have ^orae discernment; the beauties of it, - 
when Considered at large, consist in propriety of 
action; grace of attitude, which is also called ease} 
truth of proportion ; atid arlatomical perspective. It' 
would require another letter to explain this particular- • 
ly rl shall only say, that all these beauties concur in the 
pieces of Sir Joshua Reynolds perhaps more truly than • 
they were ever found together in the works of any 
other master. It is now tery fashionable to see faults 
in his pictures ; but I think chie%^ith those who are 
slow in distinguishing real excellence. Look at the 
best family pictures of Vandyke, you generally see all 
the figures stanc i ig inanimate, like kings and queens, 
with nothing to do, but fo look at you from their 
frames : but Sir Joshua strikes out a general design, to 
which ev^ry figure in the composition contributes 
something; instead of looking aiyou they are engaged 
in'some business of their own ; and while you look at 
them you become interested in it yourself. Thus bis 
family pictures^ instead of losing their value with age, 
like an almanac, will ^retain as long as they can las^ 
and that even in the eyes of strangers to the family, the 
merit of historical compositions..- 

In this copious subject I might have descended to . 
many other particulars : but if you read Hogarth's book 
cariefully, and attend to the few observations 1 have 
hcre^added to it, you will acquire what Aristotle calls . 
Mi^hv ajijK#4, a second sight ; that sight with which men 
oi^ education see things, while the ignorant overlook 
them. 
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To Hogarth B treatise I would add the Seven Dis* 
courses delivered by Sir Joshua Reynolds to the Royal 
Academy. Many deep, many subtle, many refined ob* 
servationsi are there expressed in correct and elegant 
language : and if you should not learn the art of paint-, 
in^ nor desir^ to learn it, you may thence learn the 
arts of. writing and expression, in which every scholar 
will be glad to Improve himself. In this view I would 
recommend these discourses to your consideration. 
To painters, they form an excellent treatise on the 
aublime : to other readers they offer many great and 
original sentiments, which may he transferred with %d» 
fantage to other subjects, < 
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f)N tMI origin and use of tabled* 

KOW you are employed in the exercise of raisiing 
moral observations from the matter of -SEsop's Fables, 
it may be worth our while to enquire a little into their 
nature and original. 

The antients made great use of fables, and with 
good reason ; for whatever is conceived by the mind 
must enter by the senses : and moral truth is never so 
easily understood, as when it is exemplified by a re- 
ference to some parallel case in nature, particularly to 
the various instincts of brute creatures, which were 
undoubtedly designed by the Creator to answer this 
end, by representing to us the several characters find 
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€!olours of moral good and evil in a- way which even 
children can understand. 

The origin of fables is not very clear from the Hea- 
then account of them. It is probable they are nearly 
as ancient as the history of mankind : or, at least, tiiat 
there never was a time of which we have any know- 
ledge when they were not familiar in Palestine and 
Egypt, from whence they were borrowed by the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Suidas says the fable of the Eagle and Nightingale 
in Hesiod is the oldest extant^ and that Hesiod was a 
hundred years before iEsop. The use of fables to 
orators is exemplified from the well-known instance of 
Jdeaenius Agrippa, who reconciled the populace to 
the senate at Rome on occasion of an insurrection by 
repeating to them the fable of the Belly and the Mern^ 
bers. When Tliemistocles admonished the Athenians 
not to change 'their magistrates, he argued from the 
fable of the Fo:c and the Swarm of Flies. 

The Greeks were always notorious for stealing all 
sorts of learning, and claiming to themselves the merit 
of ev^ry useful invention. The fable is the same with the 
parable^ the earliest specimen of which occurs in the 
book of Judg€i9) where Jotham signifies to the people 
the temper and fate of an usurper under the similitude 
pf the trees going forth to chuse them a king; in which 
ICQmposition inanimate things, as trees, are made to 
^pe^l^ and reason just as they do in the fables of iEsop. 
Thf3 fruitful trees decline the office, and tlie bramble 
pffers his services and gets into power. The moral of 
whichj j^s applicable to the person of Abimelech, was 
t|)is; thl^t thp desire Of reigning does not prevail in 
wise aqcl good meq, who would feed the people and 
protect thpm 'under the shadow of their authority; 
jbut chiefly in men Qf rough minds and bloody inten- 
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tions, who harrass the people, and are at length con- 
sumed along with them in the unjust exercise of their 
powen 

, All the parables of Christ are spiritual discourses, 
very nearly allied to the form of the fable, and were 
-delivered for the sake of some moral, which would be 
either obscure without any illustration, or offensive to 
the hearers if it were delivered to them tn plain terms. 
When the prophet Nathan approached the king, to 
convict him of his sin and bring him to repentance, 
the case would rtot admit of any direct reproof: so, 
you stCy he gains his attention, and steals upon his af- 
fections, by putting a case to him, in which he seemed 
to have no immediate concern : and when his indig- 
nation was raised against a fictitious person, the pro- 
phet tui^ned it upon himself, with that striking appli- 
cation, ** Thou art the man." Then there was no re- 
tracting : he had already condemned himself in the 
judgment he had passed upon the cruel offender in the 
parable. 

As to J5sop, the reputed author of the fables which 
go under his name, ttie accounts we have of him are 
so obscure and contradictory, that his character itself 
seems to be fabulous. His fables are plainly col- 
lections taken from different ages and different coun<- 
tries. in the 13th chapter of the Wisdom of the Son 
of Sirach, the fable of the Brass Kettle^ as a dangerous 
companion to the Earthen Pot, ife clearly referred to, 
and was therefore a fable of the East. Some others, 
which we find under the name of jEsop, seem to be 
alluded to in the course of the same chapter. The 
fable of the Fox and the Grapes must be of the same 
original ; for we never heard that foxes are given to 
plunder vineyards either in Greece or Italy; but the 
fact was common in Palestine, and is alluded to in the 
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Song of Solomon, ch, ii. ver. 15. The stories which 
are told of JEsop, th^t he was a slwpe^ that his mistress 
persecuted him, that be had a golden cup, and some 
other particulars, l^espeak a very strong resemblance 
to the history of Joseph, so famed for his wisdom ia 
Egypt, the land of fables and hieroglyphics. The 
names are plainly the same ; and therefore I am 
rather inclined to thi^k, that the history of ^sop was 
either borrowed from that of Joseph ; or that he was 
a slave or a captive of that name froln the East, who 
brought much of the traditional wisdom of his owu 
country with him into the West But when all cir- 
cumstances are considered, I think the former is the 
more probable opinion. 
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OK THE USE OF HEATHEN LEARNING. 

IN the middle ages of the church many Christians 
were very shy of the heathen writers ; they were afraid 
lest the heathen principles of religion, morality, aod 
policy, should be imbibed together with their poetry 
and oratory, and corrupt the i^inds of their children 
and scholars. Much ^as s^id of what had happened 
to St. Jerom ; that in a vision he dreamed he was se- 
verely scourged for reading Cicero. But St. Austin, 
who was a man of great devotion, and one of the first 
scholars of the churchy assures us, that one of Cicero's 
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pieces inscribed to Hortensius, first gave him an ap-^ 
petite to a more divine sort of wisdom, and that ht 
embraced Christianity in consequence of th^ senti-^ 
xnents which that treatise had raised in his itiind^ 
Basil, another great scholar of the church, and a mad 
of unquestioned piety, recommended the prudent read* 
ing of profane authors to some young people undef 
bis tuition. After his example, therefore, I must ad-> 
vise you to read with prudence^ and with a proper mix- 
ture of caution ; not trusting yourself to the reason-* 
ings of profane writers, till you are well grounded iit 
principles of truth ; and then, as the bee can settle 
upon a poisonous flower without being hurt, and can 
even extract honey from ii^ so may you improve youi* 
talents for the highest purposes, and arm yourself 
more effectually for the defence of sacred truth, by 
«tudying profane orators, poets, and historians. 

Writers are frequently rising up, with ill design^ 
against your religion, who polish their style, and take 
the utmost pains to adorn it after the pattern of the 
best writers of antiquity. Some scholars will always 
be wanted on the other side, to turn the powers of 
composition against them ; and truth will never fail to 
add such a force and weight to their embellishments^ 
that the enemy will not be able to stand against them/ 
He that reads the speech of St Paul to king Agrippa^ 
and considers it as a composition, will never be per-* 
j^uaded that cold and beggarly diction is requisite in m 
Christian apologist. The apostle, though a rigid Jew" 
by his education, discovered on occasion a familial 
acquaintance with the heathen poets. 
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*4^K I'HE CONSENT BETWEEN THE SCRTPTVIIE5 AN1> 

THE HEATHEN POETS. 

SOME ingenious men, of more wit than experience, 
have objected to the Christian revelation, because 
they find no traces of it in their favourite classical 
writers. The testimony of an* adversary is always 
valuable; but upon this occasion we have no reason to 
, expect it from those who had their reasons for vilify- 
ing the Jews, and all that belonged to them. If we 
find any thing to our purpose, we must have it as it 
were by accident ; and of this sort much may be col« 
kcted. 

You have began to read Horace. If you examine 
his third ode, you will see him confirming the Sacred 
History of the Scripture in some particulars not un- 
worthy of your notice, which could be derived to the 
heathens only from the fountains of Divine Revelation^ 
or from tradition proceeding from the same original, 
. What can we understand by the audax Japeti genus^ 
but the posterity of Japhet, that son of Noah, from 
whom the European nations are descended,? Japhet 
was the first father of the Greeks and Romans after 
the flood, as surely as Adam was ihe father of all man- 
kind. Then, what is Prometheus's yrfl/^rf against 
Heaven^ but that offence, whatever it was, which 
brought death into the world ? Here we have a theft 
acknowledged against Heaven, and all manner of evils 
and diseases are $ent upon oarth in censequence of 
it: 
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Post ignem c^therea domo 
Subductum^ macks et novafebrium 
Terris incubuit cohors. 

And what is more remarkable, he tells us of the change 
which, was made- in the period of human life, with the 
reason of it ; 

SemotiquQ prius tarda necessitas 
Lethi corripuit gradum. 

Here it is affirmed by implication, that death was ori- 
ginally at a greater distance, and that the divine jus- 
ti<:e shortened human lite slowly arid unwillingly, not 
till the increasing corruption of the world had made it 
necessary to lessen the opportunities of sin. ' The 
lives of men, before the flood, w^ere of many hundred 
years ; but when all flesh had corrupted his way, then 
the curse took place at the flood, and man's life was 
contracted nearly to the present span. How should 
Horace know this? Or how should Hesiod know i^ 
from whom he borrowed it ? for it is precisely the 
doctrine of the Mosaic history. And as it carries us 
back to the times before the flood, of which no human 
history was ever written, it must have been taken either 
from the Scripture itself, or from somfe tradition, 
which, if it coul^ be traced, would carry us back to the 
same original. 

The^je things then, though they are in Horace, are 
not of Horace ; nor are they qf the Greeks or the 
Romans : but of Divine revelation : and it is remark- 
able, that we sliould meet with so many sacred doc- 
trines in so small a compass. I take the opportunity 
to speak of this while the ode is under our considera- 
tion: but when you are fartlier acquainted with hea- 
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then learning, you will find abundant evidence of the 
same sort, which theiy who are disaffected to the Chris- 
tian system, and would set up the classics against the 
Bible, will never like to hear of; but will endeavour ta 
discountenance all such things, and dismiss tliem \n 
the lump, as if they had no relation to the sacred 
history, but such as fancy or partiality hath given 
them. 
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ON THE SAME SUBJECT, 

AS you seemed to be'entertained with those passage* 
of Horace which are parallel to the Sacred History, I 
shall lead you on to some more passages of the same 
sort in other authors; and if you should not under- 
stand all of them critically at present, I hope the time 
will come when you will find little or no difficulty iii 
any of them. 

Herod, you know, who was king in Judaea at the 
birth of Christ, slew all the children in Bethlehem. By 
birth and education he was a Jew, and as such would 
eat no swine's flesh. Macrobius, a learned heathea 
wTiter in the earliest times of the Church, tells us, that 
the slaughter of infants by Herod was so sudden and 
indiscriminate, that Herod's own child, then at nurse, 
* was [)ut to death among the rest ; which fact being 
told to the en)peror Augustus, he made this reflection 
upon it, that '* it was better to be Herod's hog tlutu 
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his son." You will naturally argae upon this case, 
that if Augustus actually said this, Herod s child was 
slain : if so, the infants were slauglilered in Beth- 
lehem ; Jesus Christ was borti there ; the Wise Men 
of the East came to worship him, and reported his 
birth to Herod, &c. as the Gospcil relates; for all 
these circumstances hang together, and account fot 
one another. 

Tacitus and Suetonius, both bitter enemies to the 
Christians, agree in relating that extraordinary circum- 
stance of a persuasion generally prevailing among the 
heathens, about the time of Christ's birth, that a king 
should come from the East. The Roman senate were 
in such a panic at the apprehension of a king, that 
they were about to make a decree, tliat no child born 
iu a certain year should be brought up, lest this great 
king should arise among themselves. Some tempo- 
rizing Jews, called Herodians, flattered Herod that he 
was the king expected ; and it is probable this opinion^ 
which they had infused into him, made him so jealous 
of a rival, when the bii th of Christ was reported ta 
him. Persius, in his fifth satire, alludes to the extra- 
ordinary pomp and ill umiuation with which Herod s 
^ birth-day was celebrated evea in the reign of 
Nero. 

But thfe tnanner in which this tradition operated 
iupon Virgil is still more extraordinary, and little 
l^hort of a prodigy. It produced from that serious 
^d cautious poet, the wonderful eclogue entitled 
FoUio ; the imagery and expressions of wliich are so 
diflerent from the Roman style, and so near to thelao- 
guage of the prophet Isaiah, that if this eclogue had 
been written as early as the days of Hesiod, the in- 
fidels of this lime would most probably undertaken to 
prove, that the prophet had borrowed frona the poet* 

6 
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Bishop Lowth has shewn, with great judgment, that 
this eclogue could not possibly be meant of any one 
of those persons to whom heathen critics have applied 
it : and it does not appear how we can give any ra- 
tional account of it, unless we allow that the poet had 
seen the predictions of the prophet, and accommo- 
dated the matter of them to the prevailing/expectation 
of the times ; ascribing them unjustly to a Sibylline 
oracle of heathen original, because nothing great was 
to be allowed to the Jews. 

It will be worth your attention to consider some of 
the particulars minutel}-. ♦He calls the time in which 
this wonderful person is to be born, ultima astas^ the 
last days, after the manner of the Scripture : God^ 
saith the apostle, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us, by his Son. * According to the prophet Daniel, the 
Messiah was to finish the transgression^ and to make 
an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity. 
So saith the poet : 

Te duce siqua manent sceleris vestigia nostri, 
Irrita perpetua solvent Jbrmidine terras. 

The prophet Isaiah saith, unto us a child is born ; 
unto us a son is given ; and his name shall be called^ 
the mighty God, the Prince of Peace : the vense of all. 
which is thus expressed in the eclogue, " 

Ille Deum vitam accipiet, divisque videbit 
Permixtos heroas, et ipse videbit ur illisy 
Paeatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem 
Chara De^m soboleSf magnum Jtrvis increment um* 

The scenery by which the prophet hath figuratively 
AJgoified the times qf the Gospel is minutely adopt^ 
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being extremely beautiful and poetical — The wildertiess 
and the solitary place shall be glad ; the desert shall 
rejoice^ and blossom as the rose ; the wolf shall dwell 
with the iamb. &c. 

At tibi prima puer nullo munuscula cuUu 
Errantes hederas passim cum baccare tellus 
- Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. 

Necmagnos metuent armenta leones. 

Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva.. 
Aspicexenturo l^tenturm/ omnia sceclo. 

* If the prophet informs us that serpents should no 
16nger hurt or destroy, the poet saith the same : 

Occidet et serpens, et fallav herba veneni 
Occidet 

Instead of expatiating any farther on the passajjcs 

of this poem, let me recommend to your perusal Mr. 

Pope^s Imitation of it, entitled The Messiah ; and let 

me observe upon the whole, that if Virgil had received 

his intelligence from Bethlehem, and had thereupon 

searched the prophets for materials, he could scarcely 

Jmve risen higher in his description : so very extraor^ 

.'dinary is th6 whole tenor of that eclogue. " Truly,'- 

says the learned Casaubon, " I must confess, though 

I have read that poem pretty often (on Christmas-day, 

after church-service, I seldom omitted it) yet I still 

read it with great delight and admiration ; not so much 

for the loftiness of the verse, which is admirable, but 

for the clear evidence of God's hand and providence 

in it, which I think none can doubt or i^ues.tion, but 

they that can believe the world was made of atoms.'* 

1 borrow this observation from his treatise on Cre-^ 
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duiity, a?id Incredulity p. 144 ; a precious little work, 
which is worthy to be considered by every Christian 
scholar. ^ 

I have hitherto presented to you such passages as 
have already attracted the notice of learned men. To 
these I may now add some others which are less open 
to observation. If you examine the story of Aristaeus, 
in the fourth book of Virgil's Georgics, you will see 
the poet opening a passage for him through the waters 
by a miracle; and he describes the fact in terms as 
much like those in the book of Exodus, as if they had 
been professedly taken from it : 

-Simul altajuhet discedere lath 



Fluminay quajuvenis gressus inferret ; at ilium 
Curvata in montisfaciem circumstetit unda, 
Accepitque sinu vasto 

Georg. iv. 359- 

This passage in the Georgics reminds me of another 
in Callimachus, which describes a miraculous act^ 
parallel to that of Moses in the wilderness, when he 
smote the rock with his rod, and brought forth water 
for the people *in abundance ; as related Numb. xx. 
11. Thus does Rhea, in a land of drought, command 
the earth to bring forth its waters; she lifts up her 
arm on high, strikes a mountain with her sceptre, 
which is instantly parted asunder, and pours forth 
water abundantly : 

ayloofvffaffcc 9"6a pteyav J\J/o9i 'ff'ny^tfv 
Tlk'n^sy oqos ffKnTrlj^cj ro Se oi hy(/x Tf^ku Sicrv), 
Ex 8' gj^ggv ptgya y(jevp^oc. 

Call. IIpo^ rov Aux. 1. SO. 

You will think it less remarkable that the poet 
Callimachus should use such language^ when I tell 
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you that he was librarian at Alexandria to Ptolemy 
Phiiadelphus, at whose command the Bible was trans- 
lated into Greek by the Seventy Interpreters* 

If you go forward in the same book of the Georgics, 
you will meet with a miraculous generation of beea 
out of a dead carcase ; 

dictu mirabilc monstrum^ 



Aspiciunt ; Uquefacta bourn per viscera tqto 
Stridere apes utero^ et ruptis effervere co^tis. 

Ibid. 1. 554. 

Whatis this but the breeding of Samson's bees in the 
dead crease of the Lioiv; as^you have it, Judg. xiv. 
8. He turned aside to see the carcase of the lion ; and 
behold there was a swann of bees^ and honey y in the 
carcase of the lion. The animal is an ox with Virgil, 
because lions were never offered in sacrifice ; but the 
circumstance in which the whole wonder consists, is / 
the same. Would the poet have dreamed of such a 
monstrous production of bees, unless we suppose that 
this miracle had an alliance with some other, which 
gave the first hint ? For a miracle it is, that bees, 
which delight in flowers and sweet odours, shoul3 ever 
be found in a putrid stinking carcase. Pliny says, 
they never settle upon a dcadfoiver ; much less upon 
a dead body *. 

When Troy was taken and burnt, as Virgil has re- 
lated the story in the second book of the ^neid, you 
see iEneas, with his family, flying from the danger, 
while Creusa loiters behind, and is miraculously lost. 
Here we have the father of a family escaping with his 
household from a city on fire, and the wife is unac- 

* Mortuis ne floribus quidcm^ non modo corporibiis insidunt. Lib, 
xi. cap. 8. ' 
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countably left behind. You will say, this agreement 
of the circumstances might be accidental : and I 
cannot deny it: but the circumstances are so extraor- 
dinary, and so like to Sodom burning, and Lot flying 
from it with his family, while his wife is left behind, 
that I think we shall make the difficulty less, if we 
suppose, that he who wrote his Pollio in Hebrew 
imagery, and made a way by a miracle through the 
waters, and placed a swarm of bees in a dead carcase, 
was better acquainted with the Scriptures than is com- 
monly imagined. 

The story of Orpheus, which is related in the fourth 
book of the Georgics with alLthe powers of poetry, 
must have been formed on some sacred tradition. 
There is such a mixture of circumstances, that I dare 
not attempt to account for them ; but in the outlines 
of this story you have a man going down to the regions 
of death in the character of a mediator, to redeem a 
beloved wife, who had perished by a serpent concealed 
in the grass. 

In the fabulous character of the IIe?'o, so much ce-. 
lebrated by the poets, we have a champion and de- 
liverer, partly divine, partly human, invested with 
supernatural powers ; like the pei'son promised to our 
first parents, the miraculous seed, who was to conquer 
the great enemy of man's salvation. And it is remark- 
able in the character oi Achilles, the tirst of heroes in 
the first of poets, that he is the son of a deity, and 
vulnerable only in the heel: a circumstance so sin- 
gular, that it points to the true original of the heroic 
character: 

How could it possibly happen, that the idea of aa 
intercourse between heaven and earth, and of a divine 
person, the son of a deity coming down to the world 
in a human form, should have been so familiar to the 
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heathens, and so universal, unless there was at first 
some authority to ground the persuasion upon? In 
the wanderings of fancy and imagination there can be 
no such uniformit3\ * Horace, upon the ground of tliis 
doctrine, makes a compliment to Augustus, supposing 
him to be a divine person, the son of a deitj% come 
down from Heaven in a human form, and ready to 
ascend thither again upon the wings of the wind, be- 
cause the world was too wicked a place for him to live 
in : 

Sive mutata juvtnem jigura 
Ales in terris imitaris, alma 

Filius Maice- 

Serus in ccelum redeas — 
Nerce te nostris vitiis iniquum 

Ocyor aura 
Tollat 

The like intercourse is admitted by Ovid : Jupiter 
tells the assembly in heaven, how he had descended 
to the world in a human form, to make inquisition 
concerning its wickedness before the flood : 

Summo delabor Olympo 

Et Detcs humand lustro sub imagine terras. 

Met. lib. i. 212. 

That it was no unusual thing for the gods to visit 
the earth in a human shape, was an opinion so rooted 
in the minds of most heathens, that the people at 
Lystra seeing the effect of a supernatural power in 
Paul and Barnabas, concluded immediately that they 
were gods come down to them in the likeness of men. 
Actsxiv. 11. 
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What can be more express than the testimony of 
Ovid, in the beginning of his Metamorphoses, to the 
Mosaic history of the creation, and the subsequent 
destruction of the world by the flood ? The whole has 
such an affinity to the Scripture, that it looks more 
like a transcript than a compilation from traditionary 
fragrhents. Notices of the fall ; and of the curse 
upon man and the earth; and the depravity which pre- 
vails in consequence of some change which has hap- 
pened to human nature, are to be met with in several 
authors. Hesiod is the first who tells us, that God sent 
evil upon earth in return for an offence committed 
against heaven, in stealing from thence the use of fire, 
which was supposed to have been originally .con- 
cealed from man, and obtained by fraud : 

Xo*^ S' %yoti avli Kuq^ icuffcj xaxoy— £§7. 1. 57, 

In his Theogony he observes more particularly, that 
this evil was in a great measure derived from woman, 
whom Jupiter gave to man with that intention : 

Sis y aurojs avSej^i xaxov Srmroiffi yvvoLiyMS 

The same author describes the primitive state of 
man as a golden age, in which men lived as gods, with- 
out fear or care ; when the earth brought forth all its 
fruits spontaneously : 

Sis re ©60i E^ft/ov aKriSea &z//xov ep^ovrcf 

AvroiMarti woXXov xou a^Oovov— - £$7« 1- H 7. 

After this, men grew more and more degenerate, 
till an age of iron took place; in which jgood men 
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were persecuted by bad men, and all nianner of wicked- 
ness and violence prevailed : then Justice and Righ- 
teousness forsook the earth, and fled back to their na- 
tive skies, leaving behind them all kinds of evils with- 
out any remedy. 

The sentence of man to labour, by the judgment 
of the gods upon him, is clearly alluded to by Virgil; 
and thorns and thistles are introduced in the express 
terms of the Scripture : the lines are very renftarkable: 

Moj^ et frunientis labor additus, ut maid culmos 
Esset rubigo, segnisque horreret in arvis 
Car6uus : intereunt segetes, subit aspera sylva 

Lappceque tribulique 

Georg. i. 150. 

The necessity of a propitiatory offering, as an atone- 
ment for sin, was recognised in most of the heatheo 
sacrifices ; of which you will find such circumstantial 
accounts in Homer, that a ritual might be extracted 
from him, not very greatly differing from that of the 
Levitical law. The first born of lambs are particu- 
larly mentioned as being applied to this sacred use : 

All heathens entertained the opinion, that the wrath 
of the Deity against sin might be averted by sacrifice 
and mediation ; and nothing but this persuasion, 
carried to the most extravagant height, could have 
prompted them to the horrible practice of offering hu- 
man sacrifices , a practice which obtained in almost 
every heathen nation of the world. To this doctrine 
of mediation and atonement Horace alludes, in that 
passage of liis second ode ; 
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Cui dabit partes scelus expiandi 
Jupiter ? ■ 

Now ask yourself, how so strange a persuasion as' 
this could ever prevail in the world ? Does your rea- 
son inform you, that there is any relation between 
the pardoi) of sin and the smoke of an innocent 
animal first bled to death, and then burnt upon an 
altar ? No sooner does a philosopher reason upon 
this case, than he determines otherwise, and rejects 
the doctrine ; of which you may see an instance in thd 
verses of Calo ; 

Cum sis ipse nocens^ moritur cur victima pro te f 
Stultitia est marie aiterius sperare salutem. 

Lib. iv. dist ]4v 

Yet in this persuasion, foolish as human reason pro- 
nounces it to be, all heathens persevered, from before 
the days of Homer to the establishment of Christianity^ 
and afterwards. What can we think of a practice so 
strange, so notorious, and so universal, but that the 
voice of reason was overpowered by the authority of a 
divine institution, which custom and tradition spread 
abroad through all places and all ages ? 

I can tell you of another doctrine, in which the 
most ancient of the poets agree with the Scripture, in 
opposition to the dictates of human philosophy. I 
think it never was pretended by any of those modern 
writers, who have drawn schemes of natural religion 
for us, that government is of divine authority, and 
that monarchy is sacred : so far from it, that all deists, 
to a man, abhor the notion ; and are out of patience 
with the Scripture for giving countenance to it. But 
it was an established doctrine with the first heathen 
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writers, Homer and Hesipd, that magistrates are the 
vicegerents of Heaven ; that government is sacred ; 
and that kings derive their honour and support from 
God ; as you may see by the following passagQS : 

Ex S€ Ai®' ^(laiKv^s Hes. Theog. 1. 96. 



n^os At©- etqvarati ■ ' Iliad, a. 238, 

2xt)«^T8x,©' fiatnKeuSy wre Z-Et/r x^S®- gSwxev. Ibid. ^77. 
Ti/ATj S* 6x Aios" gyi B, 19G. 

If this doctrine is contrary to human reason, it was 
no human invention ; if it was not invented, it was re- 
ceived : and if it contradicts that desire of liberty and 
self-government which prevails in all mankind, it must 
have been received on some great authority. For it 
is to be observed, that/ve are here not insisting merely 
on th^ fact, that monarchical government did actually 
obtain universally in the earliest ages ; but also that 
their writers allowed it in theory as a divine institu- 
tion ; which is the doctrine of revelation. It was also 
an opinion of heathen antiquity, nearly allied to the 
foregoing, that property, in the most remote times, 
tvas authoritatively divided among the people by 
princes; not assumed at random, as it must have 
happened, if nations had emerged at first out of a 
state of nature : 

Romulus, et Liber pater , et cum Cast ore Pollux 
Post ingentia facta, Deorum in teinpla recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera hella 
Componunt^ agros assignant, oppida condunt. 

Hor. Epist. lib. ii. ep.^I. 
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When you have considered all these particulars, to 
which I might have added a multitude of others, but 
that I would not exhaust your patience, you will de- 
spise the suggestion, that an affection to Greek and 
•Roman literature has a necessary tendency to lessen 
the belief of divine revelation. They are but very su- 
perficial scholars, who think there are no evidences of 
Christianity in those writers of antiquity, whom, ifor 
their eminence, we call classical. This is indeed so 
far from being the case, that there is scarcely a doc- 
trine of the Scriptures which they have not preserved, 
nor a miracle which they have not imitated, and trans- 
ferred to themselves, in some form or other ; inso- 
much, that Celsus, one of the earliest writers against 
Christianity, most impudently pretended, that the 
books of Moses were compiled from the miracles of 
paganism. He night have said with equal truth, that 
the :iwo tables of the Ten Commandments were bor- 
rowed from the Laws of Solon; whereas, it is certain, 
on the contrary, that there were no written laws among 
the heathens till more than a thousand years after the 
law of Moses ; and that the laws of the Twelve Tables 
among the Romans, and other heathen laws of the 
first antiquity, were evidently borrowed from the laws 
of the Jews; as J osephus proves admirably well, in 
his Discourse against Appion. Any person may see 
this who will read over attentively the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, as they are given in page 315 of the 
first volume of Mr. Hook's Roman Historjr. 
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LETTER XVI. 



«Jn Horace's love of solitude. 

WHEN the course of our study carries us to the 
JEpistles of Horace, I generally meet with/ some par- 
ticular passage in every lesson which engages my at- 
tentioni and fixes itself upon my mind, eithef on ac- 
count of the elegance of the expression, or the value of 
the sentiment In the epistle of yesterday he spoke of 
his country-seat as a situation which restored him to 
himself; his meaning is, that in this place of solitude 
and retirement, he could follow his meditations, and 
be happy in his own cotnpany ; which was not the case 
with him when at Rome ; 

Viilice, syharum et mihi me reddentis agelli. 

Can any thing be more characteristic of a scholar and 
a man of genius than these few words? There never 
was a good, or a wise, or an ingenious man, who did 
not frequently wish to be thus put in possession of him- 
self, in some scene of peace and quietness. In the life 
of a city, amidst the variety of impertinent objecis, 
and the hurry of company, a thoughtful mind is with- 
drawn from itself, and under continual interruption. 
It is comiuon for a man to lose his companion in a 
croud, and it is not uncommon for him to lose him- 
self in the same way. When the mind is daily conver- 
sing with others, it has no opportunity of conversing 
with itself: these two employments ditfer, as the gentle 
murmuring of the solitary brook differs from the noise 
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and agitation of a gale at sea. It is always a sign that 
the mind has some good in it, when it grows fond of 
retirement. The foolish and thoughtless part of man- 
kind fly daily to others, biecause they have nothing en-' 
tertainirig in themselves : they have no interest in the* 
subjects of religion or science of any kind^ no imagery 
of their own to dwell upon ; whence it happens, that 
they are never so effectually lost as when they find 
themselves. Wise men have little entertainment' ia 
company, because what is called company, and that 
even good company, is so often composed of the igno-- 
rant, the illiterate, the vain, and the thoughtless, whq 
have all fled from themselves to find one another. 

If you would apply this sentiment of Horace tq 
yourself, let it teach you, while you are young, to lay 
in the seeds of instruction and learning ; that here« 
after you may have a furnished mind to look in upon, 
and may find more than you lose when you go out of 
company. Thus you will know a pleasure by expe^ 
rience, which never can be known from any descrip-* 
tion of it; that of feasting upon mental matter; of 
pursuing truth without interruption; and of expand* 
ing and perfecting the ideas that have been laid up ia 
the memory. This pleasure has been known and spo* 
ken of with rapture and enthusiasm in all ages by 
philosophers, poets, orators, and divines : and he is a 
piiserable empty being, who dies without understand- 
ing it Few men have ever been fit to be in the world, 
who did uot love better to find themselves out of it « 
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ON THE EFFECT OF LEARNING UPON THB 

MANNERS. 

TWO lines of Ovid are quoted in Lilly's Syntaxis^ 
which deserve the attention of every scholar, 

Adde quod ingenuas didicisse fiddlier arteSj 
Emollit vioresy nee sinit esseferos. 

There is in most tempers a natural ferocity which 
wants to be softened ; and the study of liberal arts and 
sciences M^ill generally have this happy effect in polish- 
ing the manners. When the mind is daily attentive to 
useful learning, a man is detached from his passions, 
and taken as it were out of himself; and the habit of 
being so abstracted makes the mind more manageable, 
because the passions are out of practice. Besides, the 
arts of learning are the arts of peace, and furnish no 
encouragements to an hostile disposition. 

There is a dreadful mistake too current among 
young people, and which their own inexperience is apt 
to cherish and commend in one another, that a boy is 
of no consequence, and makes no figure, unless he is 
Quarrelsome, and renders himself a terror to his com-* 
panlons. They call this honour and spirit : but it is 
false honour, and an evil spirit : it does not command 
any respect, but begets hatred and aversion ; and as it 
cannot well conbist with the purposes of society, it leads 
a person into a sort of solitude, like that of the wild 
beast in the desert, who must spend his time by him- 
self, because he is not fit for company. 
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If any difference arises, it should be conducted with 
reason and moderation: scholars should contend with 
wit and argument^ which areT the weapbns proper to 
their profession. Their science is a science of de- 
fence ; it is like that of fencing with the foil, which has 
a guard or button upon the point, that no offence may 
be given : when the sword is taken up instead of the 
foil, fencing is no longer an exercise of the school, but 
of the field. If a gentleman with a foil in his hand 
appears heated, and in a passion with his adversary, 
he exposes himself by acting out of character; because 
this is a trial of art and not of passion. 

The reason why people are soon offended, is only 
this, that thfey set too high a value upon themselves V 
a slight reflection can never be a great offefice, out 
when it is offered to a great person ; and if ^ man is 
such in his own opinion, he will measure an offence, 
as he measures himself, far beyond its value.' , 

If we consult our religion upon this subject, it teaches 
us, that no man is to value himself* for any qualifica- 
tions of mind or body ; that he has numberless sins for 
which he ought to humble himself daily in the sight of 
God ; and that it is his duty to think aft others better 
than himself. If God humbled himself to exalt us, 
true greatness must consist in abasing ourselves, and 
giving honour to our Company. What wc call com- 
plaisance, gentility, or good breeding, affects to do 
this ; and is the imitation of a most excellent virtue^ 
If we obtain the good opinion of men by the shadow 
of a virtue, the reality will entitle us to the praise of 
God, which is the only true and lasting honour. 
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LETTER XVIIL 



0:S TRUE AND FAtSX HONOUR. 

YOU wonder I »hot>ld speak agarnst honour, tvbeo 
It is the prmciple upon which every genlleman ou|^ 
to act. I grant it; (mt tiiere are two soiis of honour; 
the one genuine, the other spurifous f tiie one is the 
honour of wise men, the other of foob. Honour, in 
its best sense, i» the regard which a virtuous man hatb 
to the preservation of his cbaracter : it is, properly 
speaking, the modesty of the mind, or moral modesty, 
which i» shocked with the imputation of an unworthy 
actioa But then you will oi9serve» that the persoo 
^bo pVetends 10 be a mau of honour, must £irst be 
well informed concerning the nature of good and 
evil ; without which he may be i^hocked at any appear- 
ance of goodness in himself, and glory in hi» shame ; 
which h a very common case. False honour may al- 
ways be distii^uished by these two marks; first, that 
it is a very irritable principle; and secondly, that it 
n>akes the opinion or fasli^^n of tlie wortd the only 
rule of its condoct. The honour which preserves a 
inan is good ; the honour which inflames him is bad ;. 
and if he has no rule, but the custom of his compaay, 
whereby to judge of good and evil, his company may 
be very bad, and very much mistaken, and then he 
will be led intt> great absurdities, and act more like a 
madman than a gentleman. According to this idea of 
honour, a man hates what his company hates ; and 
thus it happens, that we^ find a sort of honour amoD|^ 
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thieves and pick-pockets, who, like other societies, are 
a rule to one anothe/. 

Without these necessary distinctions, that sense of 
honour, which you take to be the security of your cha- 
racter, will endanger the loss of it : because you will 
be tempted either to mean or rash actions, for fear of 
losing the esteem of those whose judgment is of no 
value. 

Suppose a man, whose birth and fortune put him 
amongst gentlemen, is a scandalous and notorious liar. 
When such a person is charged with his fault before^ 
company^ he ought to confess and repent of it, by all 
the laws of eonscience, virtue, and religion. But 
what saith honour ? It bids him. persist in the denial 
of his guilt, and tnurder his accuser, if it is in his^ 
power ; wben the voice of reason aiid justice would 
have thanked him for the admonition. 

First, a man tells a lie, to defame the character o^ 
another; then he tells a second by denying the first ; 
then h6 fights in defenqe of his denial : and the vulgar 
notion of honour not only acquits him, bu^ obliges him 
to it Between this honour add the frantic fbry of 
actual madness, there is no diflference but in the 
name : if there is any difference, it is only this, that 
honour acts deliberately upon principle, and madMSij 
raves by accident and misfortune. The devil ivould 
be better pleased if the World were full of suchhbon^' 
our; but God and all good mttk must detest it^ as 
one of the greatest plagues that ever prevailed upon 
earth. 
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COMPOSITION is not only a difficult task, buti* 
indeed a miserable drudgery, when you h^ve neither 
rules to direct you, nor matter to waj[)(-,upo^ ;. which i^ 
the case with, many poor bojs> who are..6bjiged to 
«queeze ayt,.of their brains an exei;cise. against the 
time appointed*. . ... .... , ,^ :*, . 

, TO) store the mind with good mattei;,, you must ac- 
custom yourself to this reading of good, authors, sued 
as historians,, poets, orators,- phik)sophers, f^nd contro- 
versialists; tiie last are particularly to be studied for 
the well managing; of an argument. . The political and 
theoJogical contKoversialists arc best; but they seldom 
fall in the way of the younger sort of readers. 

When you are to write upon any subject, the best 
way of entering upon it, is to set down what your own 
mind furnishes, and say all you can, before you des- 
cend to consult books and read upon it: for if you 
^pply to books before jou have laid your plan, your 
own thoughts will be dissipated, and you will dwindle 
from a composer to a transcriber. 

In thinking upon a subject, you are to consider,, 
that every proposition is an answer to some q^uestion: 
so that if yea can answer all the questions that can be 
put to you concerning it, you have a thorough under- 
standing of it: and in order to compose, you have no* 
thing to do but to ask yourself those questions ; by 
which you will raise from your mind the latent matter, 
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and having cmce^tiit, you toay dispose of it And put 
it into form afterwards. ' • '' . 
• Suppose the discovery of America by Columbus 
ivere proposed; you might put these questions upon it: 
How came he to think of liueh aft expedition? What 
evidence' had 'he to* procfeied upon?- Did the ancients 
believe any*thing that -might lead him to such a dis- 
covery?** What i^ejis di^d'be tak**i» 4he affair? How 
was Jiifl dpi fcio# "deceived ?* l^hat happened to hilrfMii 
the.aUethi:it^?' HtiwdidiMt* Succeed? • How was 'he rel-^ 
warded 'Affter\vai»dB?^Wil8t' were -the consequence^' of 
this dlscovffry to thel^d^worlitf,* and what faWhep'*con-' 
aequence^ mAy ^stilli -be expected? When y6tf have 
^veo-a'«rcttTtostantial answer to ail these •questions^', 
you »vill;Ha^ ioiWposed a- methedical histdry-of the 
disoovery of AmiriSk-*'- . ':'»^. 

By this way of asking questions, a subject is drawn 
outi sothatyoufnay vifevif it in ail its parts, ttnd treat 
of it withlitlle difficulty, provid^fed-ybu have acquired a 
competent knowledge of it by reading or discoursing 
about it in time -past : if not; tx nihilo nil Jit ; where 
BO water is in the well, you ittay pump forever M-ithout 
effect 

Subjectsare either sfiAgle'orcorripounded;* in other 
words, they are: ^*he'r shnpl'e or complex. A single 
subject consists o(f orie notion or idesf,' which is' to be 
pursued in all its*' branches. A compdtrnd subject is a* 
proposition, in which' someone thteg is AfGrmed of 
another; These two are to be treated after different 
methods. - ' . 

If your subject is simple, you may examine it under 
aJl the following heads, wbrch are 'called common 
piates : as^ 1st, -Its. relation td -the senses, afiections, 
understandings, interests, and^ expressions 6f men.' 
SUli^lts severcI^kiQds ;3^ieh ai< to bet described and 
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distinguished. 3d, Its causes, or priodplOi U^ln ^, 
(^fleets produced by it, with the eodsof goodor 
which it does or should aim Mt. 5th, Its friatioil' 
place ; which couiprebends the state of it in diinl^ 
places, or the places which have been disdogattUk] 
it 6th, Its relation to time; which will in6sikk 
different state of your subject in diflerent agei. 

Thus, for example ; suppose the suigcct to h 
treated of is war. 1st. It !& the scourge of Godqa 
the corruptions of mankind ; and being so repikl i 
never to be undertaken wantonly and unadnrfi'- 
but as things now are, it is in many cases unavoidikk; 
so that every nation should be prepared bjiuim|lkar 
youth trained to arms and to all manly ezeraii^ 
avoiding luxury and effiminacy, by which every mM 
is weakened and rendered insufficient for ib m 
defence. . 

Sd. There are several kinds of war; offeosivCp sol 
defensive; a land war and a naval war; an iovasioaol 
one's own country by a foreign enemy; but the wont 
of all is a civil war, in which the people turn their amis 
against one another, and so make themselves a prey to 
foreign enemies. 

3d. The causes of war are the encroachments and 
insults of some neighbouring kingdom ; a want of due 
authority and subordination at home ; the oppression 
of one pa^t of a nation by another part; improper con* 
cessions, which encourage insolence ; treaties ill sd- 
vised or not sufficiently explicit, and a want of good 
faith and honour in observing them. 

4tb. The end to be obtained by every war is peace, 
which is often never to be obtained by lighter methods. 
But too frequently the ambition of princes teaipts them 
to make war for the vanity of conquest, of to extend 
their dominions, or to take revenge upon an old enemy 
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that has unfortunately given some advantage, la 
some cases an invasion has the good eftect of rousing 
a nation sunk in pleasure and dissipation ; it brings 
them to tiieirsense3> and restores ibem hy proper exer- 
cise to a military state. 

5th. Its relation to place will .give occasion to re- 
count the most memorable wars that have been ear* 
Tied on in difierent parts of tiie world, and the places 
that have been rendered famous in history by battles^ 
mud sieges, and victories ; such as the wars of Csesar Jn 
Gaul ; the liattles ofOannas and Pbarsalia ; tbesack- 
ang of Rome by Brennu9 ; the victory of the Christians 
ever the Turks at Lepanto ; the conquest of Mexico, 
#nd the West Indies, &c. 

6th. Its relation to time will bring in the changes 
that have taken place in the art of war, the different 
modes of fighting when the Macedonian phalanx and 
Homan legion were thought impregnable, from the 
present way of determining a batde by^i^ arms and 
h»avy artillery, which have made defensive armour 
useless. The difference also may be shewn, so far as 
it is understood, between the Homau gidUes/ and a 
British man of war. 

Thus you see, that, by p^imiiiigooe siobple ideia under 
the several common places above noentioned, we are 
led through the whole subject, and may soon throw 
together so many hints, that it would require a* folio 
vidume to handle them all distinctly. But here let me 
admonish you, that it requires more skill, and learning, 
andjudgment to contract a subject than to expand it ; 
and he is the best composer who knows how to prune 
Mray all superfluous matter. 

If -your subject is compound, or made up of more 

motions than one, it forms a proposition, in which some 

Oiie thing is predicated (a& the logicians speak) of 

6 
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jinother^y:a8/«rflr^ ivU/'Glcl Yoint is better than nezv; 
pld-^friettds m:e beUet: thtnf new ; old music is better 
than new ; old divinity is hetter th^n new ; and such 
like- Here .you -have a* inattein /;r(?/>o^«/, which- it is 
your business to prove and illustrate. In this case, 
^nr best method, ifiy vv. ^ 

1st, To open and explain ^the* sense of your propo- 
sition, and distinguisbyoUr subjects, if nebeissary; frotti 
other subjects allied to It. 

' ad, Tbrgive. a reason or two,» to prove the truth of 
the proposition.' : ; ^ * 

: 3d, To confirm yonr reasons by some observation 
on meU and.mannersj sofne proverbial sentence ex-' 
pressing tlie public judgnjuent of mankind upon the case^' 
or some sentiment from^ an authorof established repu* 
tation. ' * : * 

4th,.. To illustrate youl* subject with a simile, which 
is no other than J somOi. parallel case in nature ; and 
this you are to apply .'toi the different-parts of your sub- 
ject, if it is so apposite as 4:0 admit of such an accom- 
modation.. . * « v:.«r, •■ > • * . . 
r. 5thv To ' add ';an' example either from ancient or 
modern history, or from your own experience. 

6th, Then, lastly, yottare* to sum up your matter, 
and shew the practical use of it; concluding with some 
pertinent exhortation. iU ^ 

( This; is 1 the easiest tway of treating a subject^^ and 
i\^e most eft'ectual. • When I urns taught to make ^ 
theme at school, we^ Jwul-a modeb af ia theme of this 
construction composed by .Mn .Dryden,'r.vvhicli\\fas 
the pattern we wena obliged to follow ;. and I wish I. 
could give you a copy of it- Method is- the light of a- 
subject, and tjcpression h l\\e life oi \\. : and,, in my 
judgment, an iinmethodical piece is worse than aii i//- 
writtcn one. The art is, to use method ias builders do 
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a scaffbld, which is to be taken away when the work 
is finished : or, as good workmen, who conceal the 
Joints in their work, so th4t it may lootf: smooth and 
jpleasa^t to 'the' eye, as'iF it' were all made of one 
piece. ' '• ' '" ' ' 

• Citero, ifi *'his Orations, speaking generally as a 
lawyer; pleads for the lawfuhiess of some fact*' or 
agaitfst its-iinlkwfulnes's. fite' begins wi^h preparing 
hrs'hearers for the' subject ; either witining thei'r'ktterfi- 
lioh'by a*thodeSt approach, drshiewing thera'how'they 
are inteifested in what he has tb propd/se to theni. ' 

In the next'|)lftce, he prticeeds to state the case, 
and liys the facts before them; with* all their circum- 
stances; or such 'at 'least as tnakfe for his purp^Ose. 
This is called the narration. * 

Theif'he descends to reason upon the case; either 
justifying his-client, or refuting the arguments on the 
other side. The justification and the refutatioh ge- 
nerally make two separate articles. If his speech is 
of the accusatory kind, his method is still the same^ 
mutatis mutandis. 

After all, he* sums up the merit in a conclusion, 
which is coWeA peroraiio^ because if reviews the sevet-al 
parts of the whole oration, and presses the audience 
with the force of the evidence, that their judgment 
may go with his side of the question. * *. 

Many sermons in the English language are some of 
the finest orations in the world. They are of difFereiit. 
sorts ; some are morale some controversial^ and some 
expository : the latter are of more general use, be- 
cause they take in the two other divisions of moral 
and controversial, as cccasion requires. 

Under the first head of a discourse, the subject is 
opened with some general observations, and distin^ 
guishedt 
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Under the second, it is explained and illus- 
trated. 

Under the third, the uses are shown^ and the in* 
ferences deduced, as they follow naturally from th( 
most ioterestiog parts of the exposition. 

A sermon wriuen after^this, or some like method, 
will be clearly understood and easily remembered 
Besides^ when a thought stands in its right place, it 
has ten times more force than when it is improperly 
connected. Composition^ are like machines^ where 
one part depends upon another ; if any part gets out 
of place^ the motion is disordered, and the whole is oi 
less effect A rhapsody of miscellaneous thoughts^ 
huddled together in the way of an unconnected wsay^ 
with no particular relation to the text, either oQiakes no 
impression at the time when it is delivered, or leaves 
jno instruction behind it. Not every i^usician, who 
can make a noise, and shew sh'ght of band upon an 
instriimenit, is fit for a composer of music ; oeilber is 
every man who can think with freedom able to write 
S\fith good effect 

The three different sorts of composition in prose, 
are the narration, the epistle, and the speech. Nar- 
ration should consist of long and clear periods, de- 
scriptive of facts, ^'ith reflections sparingly intermixt 
The epistle is distinguished by short sentences and ao 
easy unaffected manner. Method is here of no great 
value*. Speeches are different from both, consisting 
of reasonings, apologies, defences, accusations, refu- 
tations, and such like, enforced and ornamented as 
much as may be with the figures of rhetoric properly 
introduced : of which I shall endeavour to give you 
^n explanation at some other opportunity. 
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^O A TOUNG GENTLEMAN GOIVG IlfTO THE ARMT» 

WHAT figure can you make in any state of life, un- 
less you adopt some certain rules for the regulation 
of your conduct? Wisdom lives by rule, and folly 
lives by chance ; and this is the chief difference there 
is betwixt them/ Such rules, therefore, as may be 
useful to you in the profession you are now going to 
take upon you, I shall give you freely, so far fts they 
are known to me : the success must depend upon your 
own attention. 

Do not imagine then, that because you are going to 
^ut on a sword, you may therefore throw aside your 
books. Tlie army, I know, differs very much from 
the university, and has many gentlemen, who think 
they have no great occasion for learning : but be as-^ 
sured of this, that the learned will have the advantage 
of the ignorant in all the departments of public life. 
There are times and seasons, when they who know 
less, be their fortune and station what it will, must 
come to Xh(j0e who know more ; and natural abilities,, 
be they never so great, will always do better with in- 
formation than without it I would therefore advise 
you by all means to keep up your Greek, Latin, and 
French, and be adding as much as possible to your 
stock of philosophy and history ; the uses of which are 
too extensive for me to enlarge upon. Some of the 
best scholars have been the best soldiers ; as you know 
from the examples of Xenophon and Julius Cs^sar. 
I gave ao instance of General Wolfe's literature^ and 
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:Le icvanta*^ le ienvwt Tom it m another letter. 
T)ii -live -eaa 'Jjraur? CommentSBies familiarly as 
3fc 2C2jjoi— unr luzEsoer "nem a^us ae a soldier : and 
f -Oil Jiaant Jreocu isiuutsi* a* I hope yoo have, you 
w. ^vz.a rut rrmm p-iiroms wirfi Falard*s Commen- 




3at -tie if<r ^ ffHT' i mr r xeadse is that of Vegetius^ 
wattat JifkUiMn ^uszaizmta ceiaprefaeiid the disci* 
0tiiK 'if He ^Uiman irmes Hui rne economy of their 
sesKraSb Sa ^vorx. ia nidreneii fia the emperor Fa- 
itaamtm . aac Jis aaHBr 5 coilccted from more an- 
arrtoBS. &: jaa jesx aenr vcQ translated of late 
Jim ^i^wi- I wvsL everr joiu^ officer in the 
? xi imit if axis JcoaL and as well acquainted 

As ner: ars auEzy :£d5b:sat priadples espoused in 
cas cia::crT : SGase a ccaa icrr dangerous to the 
ccGfiii>Lc-TeufL : wa axe a» if tj aber, that tbegrrandf 
obj^t ::• J. f':vi.=2r s ibcjast ri«ht of his king and 
ccr^nrri- ; tjd na: if De ioecs his life in the pursuit of 
tiiat oi'ect. hic d:c? in a good cause. In all yoursen- 
tia>en^ be trje ta the side of government and au-. 
thorirv. Prac:ice will soon shew you the absolute 
necessitv of o*o^edieoce in an araiy; aud it is as ue<t 
cessary to the welfare of the state. Wh^n the power 
of government declines, and the reverenc%due to au- 
thority no longer prevails among the people, a nation 
is in the condition of a lunatic, who has lost his reason^ 
the governing principle : and as you read of a certain 
daemoniac, that he was crying and cutting himselfwitJi 
stones ; just so is it with the country that is falling 
into anarchy : nothing is to be heard but the outcries 
and yeJlings of faction ; and the hands of the people 
are turned against the people, to grind, and torment, 
and destroy themselves. We are now a distressed 
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country : our wants are great, and our resources not 
improving; our enemies are many, and our friends 
are few : and yet it is my sincere opinion, that the 
worst evils the land suffers, or will suffer, are from it- 
self; and for these there can be no remedy, till better 
principles shall take place amongst us, and public 
spirit, which is now dead, shall revive again. 

That you may be able, in body as well as mind, to 
go through the duties of your profession, you must 
also remember, that the first qualification necessary iir 
a soldier, is to endure hardness ; and he that would 
suffer least by hard accidents and trying occasions/ 
will find it his wisdom as well as his duty to keep him- 
self in continual practice. The common men, who 
must endure many and great hardships, are never so 
well reconciled to them as when they see that their 
officer does not spare himself; who will thus secure 
their respect and win upon their affections ; and then 
there will be a mutual confidence in the time of 
danger. 

Charles the Xllth of Sweden quieted a mutinythat 
was beginning in his army Ijy eating some bread that 
was mouldy, without making a wry face at it He 
owneJjit was^not very goody but proved, that it might 
be eaten, by his own example ; and then his soldiers 
had nothing more to say. 

*rae great poiht with all persons in office, is to act 
with temper and steadiness ; to shew that they are not 
influenced by pride and ill-nature, but only by a sense 
of duty. When a man seems^ to think of himself more 
than of his business, his authority either loses ground 
or becomes odious. All this may be attended to by an 
o^cer, without incurring the suispicion of meanness or 
weakness: it will, on the * contrary, demonstrate a 
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A»(l soldiers may have religion as well as other men; 
why else did the Providence of God select Cornelius 
the centurion ifs'Ohe first gentile convert to the Gospel? 
Devotion*never appears with more dignity than in a per- 
son whose profession places him above the imputation 
of a superstitious fear. I was never more pleased with 
any spectacle that occurred to me abhbad, than when 
I .saw many venerable grey-headed soldiers, the relics 
of battles and sieges, in the^reat hospital of the inva- 
lids at Paris, dispersed about different quarters of their 
chapel, and all engaged in their own private dovotions 
at a common hour of the day. If it were req'nired to 
add the' greatest possible dignity to a 'soldier alreiady 
qualified in other respects, I would put this motto- 
upon him, " Je crains Dieu, et je n'ai point d'autre 
crainte," I fear God^ and I have no other fear. 
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ON TUE PRACTICE OF DEVOTION. 

THOUGH 1 take this serious subject, I shall 
write neither a sermon nor a lecture to you. Your 
own experience will bear witness to the truth of a 
fact which has often surprised and confounded me. 
Nothing demonstrates an inborn depravity in human 
pature so much as that dread which most young peo- 
ple are under lest they should be thought to say their 
prayers,, or, what would be worst of all, discovered 
In the act; though prayer to God is a duty as ho* 
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nowaiUc in itself as ii is uecessarv to man. Gratitude 

•I 

demands that we sbould daily return something to the 
Power from vvbom we receive all thitigs, as life, health, 
Btiengtb, reason, and the capacity of enjoymetit : and 
gratitude is a virtue which all men honour* Prudence 
requires thai we should keep up an interest with Hirft 
from whom we expect every thing in the time that is to 
come I and prudence is commendable in all. It is an 
honour to man that he is permitted, much more that 
he is invited, to address himself to his Maker* We 
are all desirous of being seen in the company of our. 
better^ and speaking to them } and as God is Hx^ 
source of all perfection, infinite in goodness a& well ai 
greatness, where can be the harm of having it known 
that we are sometimes alone in hfe company ? Every 
passion of the heart, and every power of ttie under-* 
standing, hope, fear, love, gratitude, admiration, rea- 
Tion, memory, judgment, all call upon us to keep up 
tl)is intercourse ; and yet we are ashamed of it ! 

I would dissect this shame if I could, and dis** 
cover- the causes of the distemper ; but it is eaaiw, 
to say what it Is not, than what it is* It cannat 
proceed from ignorance ; for there is scarcely on# 
boy in a hundred, of fifteen years of age, who 
does not already know nearly as much as I havei 
here been telling him. It cannot proceed from mo- 
desty or bashfulness ; because the same boy who i^ 
nsbamed to say his prayers before one companion, wiU 
^ave the boldness to swear and talk nonsense before 
twenty^ If it should be pleaded, that'the appearance 
of hypocrisy is avoided, then it is to be feared the duty 
would be practised in hypocrisy: and what an opinioa 
tnu6t he have of his own character, who has reason to 
think that the fact of prayer in hiui must be taken for 
%x\ act of dissimulation ? If he thinks be h not good 

vol, V* Q Q 
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enough to pray to'God to make him better, he must 
then suppose hunself to be past grace, and given over 
to a reprobate mind, which is a dreadful prospect. 

Whatever the general reason of it may be, the fact 
is as I say. When the eye of one boy is upon another, 
it has a fascinating power, like that of a rattle-snake, 
to deter him from the practice of devotion : and few 
indeed have resolution enough to assert their right of 
approaching their Makei', and shewing that they were 
born of Christian parents. And what is this fiery trial 
that is so terrifying? What is it but the sneer of an 
idle' companion, of no more force nor authority than 
the squalling of an infant ? Yet such is, the servility of 
the human mind, on some occasions, that the appre- 
hension of this has more weight than^all theterrors our 
religion has suggested to us; that is, than all the 
threatenings of provoked Onmipotence. If nature in 
youth were as it should be, it would be actuated on all 
occasions, especially on this the greatest of all, by a 
a principle of generosity ; and tlicn one boy 'would en- 
courage another to the practice of that duty, with- 
out which he can never ex]>ect to succeed in this world 
or the other. I kneu' one youn<:f crentleman who bad 
given his worthy father a fjrouiise, that he would never, 
upon any consideration, omit to read over some one 
chapter of the Bible before he went to bed: and I 
have reason to think he kept his word faithfully, with- 
out failing in several years, though the hour might be 
sometimes a little unseasonable. He is now risen to be 
one of the first characters in the state; and has done 
service to his country in almost every department 
of it. 

In turning this matter over a little faither in my 
thoughts, it occurs to me, that none of the passions 
have so quick a feeling, and will bear touching so 
little^ as pride; and that pride is always applied to^ 
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ifor the exciting of thosie vain teirors which get the 

■ better of devotion. " Why," says one, "you won't do 
So? They'll lau<];h at ydU " The power of- this shal-' 
tow artifice over the mind id inexpressible. The cou- 
Irage is blasted ; atid even common sense is put to 
Hight : for what becomes of his wit, who hazards the 
loss of all things, and chuses to be really dishonour- 
able, lest he should be apparently ridiculous ? 
*► From the whole case this reflexion . arises, that no 
inan can be a Christiad, and perform bis duty to God, 
taptil he can bear to be laughed at This is the first 
Victory thte mind is to obtain over the world i .and till 
iXris obtained, no good caii possibly be done. Yet;ia 
l^ome natures the struggle will be very sharp ; and :l 

, ttiak,e no doubt but that there are mfiny young gentle-» 
tiien in the,armyj to whom it would beless trouble to 
face a cannon, than to stand the efft^Ot of agrin from 
a silly companion on a principle of devotion. ' 

A popular, preacher began his discourse, with ob^ 
serving, that *' Prayer is a natural duty i\ and thus 
far the observation might be true, that the duty of 
prayer may be inferred and inforced on the prin- 
ciples of what we call natural reaaon : but whether 
the practice is natural to man, let any person judge 
when he has weighed the following fp^ct, which, was 
-well remarked by the author of the Advent ur^rj,' ^id% 
beggarsin the middle of the winter will sit freezing u.poi> 
the stone steps at a church-door all the tin?e of divjnek 
«ervice, rather than take shelter within it oq the dis- 
agreeable conditions of joining in the devotions of the 
place^ If he has an opportunity, let him also mark 
the behaviour of the boys of a public school, whenj 
they are altogether at the church; and. then let himi 
determine whether prayer, in a practical sense, hm 
natural duty. 
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LETTER XXII. 



ON PAETIES. 

YOU hear much of parties, an^l you coiupHtii ih^t 
you ean learn very little about their principles^, tiiou^fh 
they have so much to say against one another. The 
pretensions of different parties are frequetitly brought 
into question in a great assembly, where yoa may pos- 
sibly have a pertonal concern hereafter in the business 
of your country; and therefore you are certainty right 
in desiring to understand what they are. Some, you 
say, are called whigs, some tories ; some affect to he 
neutral, declaring against all parties, and saying, that 
men differ with one another only about words and 
names. Some say, whigs out of place are tories ; and 
lories in place ai-c wliigs : which is to say, that there is 
no principle anaongst us but that of self-interest; and 
thus you are left in total darkness as to the proper dif- 
ferences in opinion by which»parties are guided. 

The terms whig and tor^ are nick-names, with* 
which the two parties of republicans and loyalists 
pehed one another, with great animosity, in the reign* 
of Charles the Second : and are scarcely worth an ex- 
planation. To cut the matter as short as I can, and 
give you a general idea of their different views in a 
short compass, I must teH you, that these two parties 
take different sides in the great question concerning 
the origin of civil governfnent. Some say, govern- 
ment is of God ; by which it is meant, that his au- 
thority, in a certain sense, must take place in civil 
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society, for its order and support; as his poivcr pre- 
vails in the constitution of nature : and they say, there 
are difficulties in the subject, which can never be got 
over on any other supposition. Others say, that go- 
vernment is a human institution, and that all the 
power by which governors act is derived from those 
who are governed ; as if you should say, that the cap- 
tain of the ship has his commission from the crew* 
. They who espouse this latter opinion, have endea- 
voured to clear the way to it by laying down four other 
very extraordinary propositions ; which tf 6 thesQ 
following. 

First, that there was a time when there was no 
society amongst men, but they wandered about in $, 
dtate of savage equality, as companions to the beasts ; 
fiuch as the poet describes them : , 

Cum prorepserunt primis anitmiia terfii 

Mutum a turpe pecus 

Hor. ^at i. 8. 

Secondly, that by some one wisef than the rest 
they were collected by degrees into society, and began 
to form a political body« 

' Thirdly, that when men could not be kept to ih»k 
duty, they began to enact lawa to keep them in order. 

Fourthly, that when it was found by experience^ 
that Iaw6 mi^ht be evaded by. offences committed 
without witnesses, they endeavoured to work a per- 
suasion in men's minds, that there was an invisible 
bfiing, who could see into men's hearts, and would 
punish offences in another life ; and thus the exigences 
of society would lead naturally to the inventhn of re-- 
Ifgion. 
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Ncit onf of t\\t%ft proprmtio?^s ^aix i**^ 7»ra»eci tn- an^ 
rsvidciUT ofrcHMon or hi^torj'. At -n tue irrs: o-f tbem. 
if tsiw \\\v.fv. \*ti» a time when mes w—r^ Si«Tit?e. those 
tii<*ii wcn^ in a fttutc of degenerscj, aox: nac iM/ the 
linirfiln of Hocictty. 

Ah to the i^cctind, men were not rjsnHiimliT colkcted 
Into tkimf.Xy, hccaufio ihr-y arc in it bj lurtins^ : inag- 
iniM'h na all Itir^er fiociciies mii^thave siab^sad atfrst 
in toinKl<^ fMiniliccH, which would increa% manraik into 
morn (i^lonitivc comrninritics. To prei^Kai txiKt state 
of c(|nHlily which is merely ideal, and oecer exisied 
any where npon earth, a man and bis irife, viio aretbe 
MulitfinntH of all larger society, were brooo^t tor^lher 
i^illi un(M|ual powers; the wife being the veaker by 
t|nlun\.nnd Muhjcct lo the husb^and; and thec^ildrei^ 
who follow the condition of the motlier, are saUyRCit» 
tlin name authority^ A learned and useful aothor, 
with wliom you arc acquainted, to avoid the force of 
(hi^ iirj^innrnl, in driven to the necessity of supposing 
tliitt tho wife huth ho authority over the husband a^ 
thd liUMhuiuMmth over the wife: bnt the cootrarv is 
M»lt <ivid<Mit ; \\\\k\ th(5rcfore government arises* of 
eoiUMJ fioiu tho rondition of human natur^; it is a 
n^rcMJuiry ('ons('(inrnco of thut natural law by which 
Miunkiixi i«* uuilliplied. The father of the family is 
thc^ uutmal iuh*r of it; and none can be so absurd as 
to 5<upp<m\ (hut tho father derives his power from the 
chihhcMi who art^ ht^i'Otteaof him : //za^ power is the 
j^ift oT Ills Mulvi!!'. and fgllows by necessjty frqin the 
onU'r of nulnrt^ . , 

Vou will (ind u grcut udvantnge, and avoid infinite 
confuMon, l)y thus cou.sidering government in its actual 
riidiments, \\)\ all jjreat things are best understood, 
by cornidoring thtnn under their smallest forjiis— . 
^iaaima c miHWiis : und till you can find some way of 
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reducing complicated cases to simple ideas, you will 
scarcely be able to understand any thing clearly. 
* As to the third proposition, that, laws were prior to 
religion, it is contrary to reason, and to all positive 
testimony. It is coiitrarv to reason, because the ob- 
ligation of religion is greater than that of law, extend- 
ing to all case^, as. well secret as open. It therefore 
supersedes the use of laws, which are made only^br 
the ungodly ; for people who either have no religion, 
or wilfully transgress wliat they have. Religion there- 
fore is prior, as the more compendious and powerful 
obligation. 

The proposition is also contrary to positive testi- 
mony: because even heathens allow that religion was 
before law. We read of religion, and of religious-in- 
stitutions, in Homer ; and that kings have their power, 
honour, and support from God : but we read of no 
laws then in beirtg : the term is n6t used in Homer's 
writings. The words of »/«*//;« are remarkable — Por 
pulus nullis legibui teuebatur : ai'bitria principum 
pro kgibiis erant^; and I look upon this fact as a col- 
lateral proof, that all government subsisted at iirsl in 
families, and increased from domestic into national : 
for who but a father can want no more law than that 
of naitural affection for the government of his house- 
liold and descendants ? And what subjects but children 
cither would or could subniil by choice to be governed 
by the will of another ! So far as laws look upwards, 
they were made first in popular states, to bind those 
governors who had no natural affectipn for those who 
were subject to them: People who think th^y have 
.jiothing to expect either from the principles or the af- 
.^ctions of their rulers, will be upon their defence^ 

* Justin, lib. i, cap, U ^ 
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and bind tbem as fkst as they can : though mutual MBm 
picioD is productive of evils too many to be enumerated. 
You may have a view of them, if you read a discourse 
by Sunft (one of the best he ever wrote) on the coH^ 
tests and dissentiom in Athens and Rome : it will shew 
you what is meant hy ^ balance of poztfet — thai the 
many may b^ tyrants as well as a single pergon^^how 
mercenary oratora have in0amed the people to their 
own ruin — how popular jealousies and tumHilts have led 
naturally to arbitrary power, &c. 

Then, fourthly, that religion arose from the exigen-r 
cies of society, and was a political invention, brciught 
in aid to the inefficacy of laws, it is the falsest of all, 
For the proof of a God was in the works of the crea-^ 
tion, prior to all law, and therefore could never arise 
from political necessity. Even to this- day we find a 
sense of religion, such as it is, and some regard to the 
obligations of it, in those nations who baye neither law3f 
nor writing amongst them. 

Tliis system of policy, to which some great names 
h^ve given a sanction, is wrong in every step of ils 
reasoning. And here I rpust observe besides^ that 
there is a case of capital consideration, for M^hich it 
has no provision. Every government must exercise 
a power of life and death ; a power which no govern- 
ment can derive from human authority, because no 
man has a power over his own life, and cannot be said 
to give to another^what he hath not in himself. So 
that thip power can be derived only from God ; wbci 
being the author of mail's life, has a right to dispose 
of it. 

An author whp belongs to the class of the NouveauT 
Philosophes, endeavours to solve this difficulty on bii 
own principles, in ^n Essaj/ on Crimes and Punish^ 
fn^nts. • He seems well inclined to give to every maa 

4 . ' ' 
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the disposal of his own life, by his calling self-murder 
a votuntary migration, to when a man leaves his parish, 
or goes off as a member of some new colony. But if 
this should be insufficient, he argues farther, that al* 
though the power of life and death is not in any indi* 
viduai taken separately, yet th^ aggregate body may 
have it when they are all taken togelhfr ; which in 
(effect is the same as to argue, that though one cypher 
has no value^ a great many cyphers together will make 
a sum. 

You will find this power of the multitude a notion 
big with absurdity, and which can never be reduced 
to practice, because it implies a contradiction. You 
must suppose that the whole aggregate of the , people 
are unanimous, who never yet united in any one act 
/since the beginning of the world. If they are divided, 
then their power is the power of the people over the 
|»eople ; it is the power of Peter over John, and of 
John ovar Peter; and can never be settled, till one of 
Afaem has either* destroyed the' other, or deprived hioi 
4>f his liberty. 

Thus I have sketched out for you the ground of dis* 
{Kite b^w^eea the two parties who have made most 
noise ia 4iie kingdom. I shall neither trace the eifecti 
of their diflferent principles, nor^ive you any reflec- 
tions upon their characters, as that would carry me 
out too far, and be an invidious nndertaking. So far 
us we hav« aow gone, it is the part pf every good sub<* 
ject to go, who has capacity and oppgrtunity. It hap* 
pens that the origin of civil government is a subject 
which of late has been incomparabty treated in ^ 
learned and elegant discoorse by my exceUetit friend 
Dr. Hvrhe, president of Magdaden CeUege m Ojr^ord^ 

^ See Oi6c6urses*oQ several SabjecU v^d^ Occasions, vol. lif 
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(now dean of Canterbury), to which I must refer you 
for father inforniation. There you will find every 
thing that learning aqd moderation c^n pertinently 
introduce, or ^t least, that need be said, for the sett- 
ling of the question. It will give you satisfaction in 
poittt of argument; and the composition, while it in* 
f.tructs you ip your duty, will improve yoar English. 
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ON THE CHARA<;TEa OF VOfTAIRB. 

• ' - - • 

IF a wicked writer is not a witty one, he witl do bat 
little mischief; for poison is never swallowed, as such, 
but in a fit of despair. Wit may conspire with truth 
to give us pleasure; as wholesome wine may be 
brought to table in the richest vessel : but wit, wheni 
possessed by men of bad principles, recommends falser 
bood, as poison is offered to us in a gilded cup i 

— r-. Nulla aco7nta bibuntur 



FictilibuSp Tunc ilia time, cum pocula sumei 
Gemmata, et lato setitium ar debit iw auro. 

Jiiv, Sat. 10. 

•Truth in literature is the same thing with honesty in 
common life. You may admire an ingenious man: 
but you would wish always to be concerned with an 
honest one : indeed no man can be safe in any other 
company. If a great genius is dishonest, his ingenuity 
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only renders him the more dangerous : and it is to no 
purpose to tell us that he is a man of parts; because 
lione but a man of parts can corrupt the public with 
^luch success. No sharper, properly so called/ can 
possibly be a fool. , He* that lives by his wits, mtist^ 
^ave some wits to live by: and eV^ery sharper, in pro- 
portion as he is more ailful and insinuating in compa'* 
ny, is so much the worse man. We should think it a 
very senseless apology for a highwayman or a ^heat, to 
say that he is a m^n of genips. I^is talents may recom- 
mend him to rogues like himself; and they will set' 
l)im at their head for his accomplishments : but his 
.etnineqcc in his profession will be no recommendation 
>\ith honest people ; who if they fall into his company, 
have nothing to do but to look to their pockets. 

In this light I have been used to consider the cele- 
brated Mr. Voltaire., I am pleased with a man of wit; 
and I admire a scholar, wherever I find him : but, at 
the same time, I abhor a cheat : and if he that robs a 
pian of his money, and hinder^ the success of his neigh- 
bours, is detestable in society ; he that would rob us of 
the truth, or render us unfit to receive.il, \s ^ worse 
character. If it is his first wish to deprive us of that 
truth which re)(jites to pur interests in another life/ 
then he differs from ^n evil spirit in nothing but the 
inferiority of his abilities. 

If Mr. Voltaire should be recommended to you by 
any of his friends and admirers ; or any of his seducing 
publications sl^buid fall in your way (which some 
Englishmen have been very forward to translate), it is 
proper you should know what ypa are to expect, that 
you may be prepared against thp ill effects of them^, 
jand possibly yoii may have some opportunity of rescu- 
ing others from the snares of his sophistry. 
- ,1 totely met with two volximes of a work in Freuci^ 
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iatitled Lcs i^^rreurs de Voltaire. They art written 
by tbe Abb^ No^inette, a moderate and caodtd irriteri 
vhoie remarks have gorie through many editions at 
Paris;, and I wish Uiey were translated in to £figlisfa« 
In a preliminary discourse to the work» he has drawn 
the literary character of Voltaire with great calmnessy 
and judgment; allowing him all the merit he could 
justly claim, and distinguishing properly between hit 
excellencies and his errors. From this prdiminaiy 
discourse I shall give you a pretty large extract in aeo^ 
iber letter. 



/ 
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ON THE SAME. 



^THOUGH I could indulge myself with a quire of 
criticism on Mr. Voltaire, 1 rather chuse to give yo« 
something at present in the more humble character of 
a translator ; and if it does not run off 30 smoothly aa 
an original composition might do, that you mast ex* 
cuse. We take, or seem to take, the sentiments of 
another with more impartiality than we advance our 
own ; and in the present case, I apprehend you will 
suffer nothing by the exchange. 

" Perhaps it would be difficult," says the Abb^ 
Nonnette, '* to find, in any age, a man of such great, 
abilities and extensive knowledge as Mr. Voltaire. I 
tl^ink th^re never was his paralltj. He was ^norant 
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of no kind df literature: he wrote upon ererr thing; 
and though be may have follen ehort of perfection in 
sonie of his productions, yet there is a variety of fancy 
which always discovers a superiority of genius. At 
the time of life when other young men are obliged to 
receive lectures from those who are wiser than them* 
delves, he published those poetical essays which soon 
made him known all over France. From the pieces he 
wrote for the theatre, it was the general opinion, that 
under the reign of Lewis XV. there was no occasion 
to lament the loss of those great writers, CorneiHe and 
Racine, whose productions had done so much honour 
to the reign of Lewis XIV. 

" His works are distinguished by that brilliancy of 
wit, that fire and elegance of expression, wliich is not 
to be acquired by the most intense application : it is 
the effort of genius, and the gift of nature. After a 
few years, when his judgment was more mature, he 
Tentured upon philosophy, and treated of it as if he 
had been nothing but a philosopher ; while bis poetry 
would have tempted one to believe he had studied no- 
thing but poetry all his life. But his thoughts were 
not confined to these : he studied history and criticism; 
and made observations on the manners and principles 
of mankind* He attempted every thing, and his genius 
carried him through ; and notwithstanding numberless 
small errors, one may every-where trace the genius of 
Voltaire. 

** A knowledge of books, too extensive to bSve beenr 
^operly digested, with an indefatigable ardour of 
mind, and an extraordinary memory, emboldened him 
to write on all kinds of subjects. A descriptive imagi* 
nation gave that force to his style, which made ample 
amends for the want of soriie lesser graces. The 
energy of hi? expressionSi his striking contrasts; and 
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the variety of objects he brings together to set off onci 
another, surprise and engage his readers^ even whii^ 
they disbelieve what tliey are reading. Thiff is whal 
we are authorised to say of Mr. Voltaire's style. . / 

" For all these talents united, he was regarded ai^ 
the prodigy of the age in which he lived* He might 
have been the idol of it j but the frequent abuse 6f hj< 
talents, his extravagant assertions, with that superior 
tone and dictatorial carriage which he always afTectedl 
over those who (Cultivated the sciences and belles l6t-f 
tres, raised him more enemies, censurers, .and rivals^ 
than ever he had admirers* 

" The liuman mind has powers, with which it canj 
raise itself to the most sublime speculations: but thert 
there are rules to which it must be subservient, , andt 
boundaries to which it ought to confine itself. Some 
wits are equally bold and happy in their attempts} 
while others are absolutely rash and inconsiderate. It 
was Mr. Voltaire's misfortune to be too ambitfous of 
exalting himself to the top of every thing, though with 
the neglect of those good rules and necessary regula- 
tions. A judicious reader will therefore immediately 
discover that the author has no fixed principles; that 
he has no sound logic ; that he is often without true 
learning ; always without discretion and a proper res-: 
pect to things of the last importance. He will see 
through all those lively sallies of wit, those bold reflec- 
tions, and that varnish which is so artfully spread over 
mil his writings. These are ornaments which may 
dazzle and surprise light and superficial understandings 
incapable of reflection ; but will make very little im- 
' pression on those who are able to look farther and 
judge properly. 

" Mr. Voltaire is always most extravagant when 
religion comes in j^iis way ; jsmd to this great object we 
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*Aall confine ourselves. Religion is that alliance and 
^pociety which subsists between God^nd man ; a sdcie- 
iity which brings with it the greatest advantages to man- 
^ifkind, and lays them under the highest obligations: a. 
is|nmn truly wise and reasonable finds nothing upon this 
i ^teartb so worthy of his love and veneration^ Here all 
ti^alse principles and rash assertions ,are infinitely dan-, 
is gerous ;and they are more particularly so, when they are 
t :|>resentedinaform which]flatters the pride ofthehuman 
r understanding ; when they seep! to be the offspring of 
' truth, reason, and even wisdom itself. It is a mat<er 
of great concern to detect the falsehood of such prin- 
ciples, and to trace the consequences which follow 
tbem ; consequences, which at best are ridiculous, and 
sometimes exceedingly shocking : and, lastly, to learn 
haw to distinguish, in such serious subjects, between 
truth itself, and that which has only the appearance 
of it 

" There is scarcely any one piece of Mr. Voltaire 
in which he has not meddled with religion ; and not 
one in which he has treated it with any respect. ^ He 
lias spoke of it as a poet, an historian, and a philoso- 
pher; never as a Christian, Some profane liberties are, 
taken in most of his poetical pieces. His General 
History is nothing but a satire, in which the bitterness. 
of calumny most commonly takes the place of truth :. 
and in his Philosophical Miscellanies, where he is more 
of a sceptic than Bayle, he opposes all true principlesi, 
«od pleads in defence of all errors. 

** Yet I must own he never makes a direct attack 
U{>on the truth of Christianity : his method is rather ta 
employ all th^ force of his wit in support of those errors.- 
which Christianity condemns. With him, the philoso-. 
phers who are called Materialists are a sort of men 
void of all prejudices^ who only wish to couduct them- 
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selves according to the light of nature. He brings io - 
their argunoents ; weighs their reasoni^ ; admires the 
force of them ; and pronounces them to be unanswer- 
able. Then he gives a pompous list of those famous 
philosophers who have been Materialist^ ; puts in some 
of the Fathers of the church amongst them; and tbercr^ 
he leaves his reader. > 

^* All reasonable men must reckon the doctrme of" 
fatality or destiny amongst the worst reveries of pbi-* 
losophy, A blind fate, which draws after it all horMEy 
events; which leaves nothing to the wisdom and prii-( 
dence of man;^and with which all created beings are 
but as the springs^ of a machine ; sticb a sort of destiny ' 
is a contemptible absurdity, as inconsistent with rea^- 
son as with religion. It is impi>ssible thai Mr. Vol^- 
taire could believe such an absurdity as this, which: 
could only take possession of a stupid Hottentot ar 
blind Mussuhnan. This, however, is the subject of 
most of the allegorical pieces in his Miscellanies, and 
of those reflections which occur so frequently in his 
General History. A wise man must despise them; a 
weak man may be ensnared by them ; and here the 
libertine finds an authority for all his extravagances. 

** But most dangerous of all, because it is best 
calculated to seduce people, is his way of treating 
religious worship, the exercises of piety, the govern** 
mentof the church, and the institutions of its minislry^ 
Here he employs all his wit and satire, his grave ar« 
guments and his solemn declamations, to inspire con- 
tempt and aversion for every thing of this kind. All 
that has been written against the Christian or the 
catholic teligion by libertines, and those moderof 
authors who give themselves the pompous name of 
philosophei*s, this he industriously quotes; endeavour^' 
ing to make the wit more pointed,* and the ridicide 
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inore outrageous* All those who are devoted ro reli- 
gion, or engaged in the service of it, appear to him as 
a set of useless mortals, who are either insignificant or 
vicious. If they have merit, talents, or virtues ; if 
they have done, or now do, any service to the public ; 
he robs them of it all, and conceals it in every picture 
he has drawn of their characters. But he takes 
special care that the world shall be perfectly ac- 
quainted with all their passions, vices, and follies, by 
which they have dishonoured themselves and their 
profession ; these are the only things he dwells upon ; 
and from hence he takes occasion to pronounce against 
them all. 

** With Mr. Voltaire, the whole service of religion 
is nothing but superstition : he excepts nothing, he re- 
spects nothing. Sometimes be amuses himself with a 
picturesque description of the ridiculous mortifications 
of a Faquir or a Da^ise : but the allusion is always 
plain enough : a reader may perceive at first sight that 
he has nothing to do but to change the name, and 
that the raillery is all pointed against devout Chris- 
tians. Sometimes, under another allusion, as intelli- 
gible as the former, he pretends to shew, that nothing 
but the folly of superstition can offer sacrifices, vows^ 
and prayers to God for the obtaining of what we want. 
Because the church does not furnish its altars with 
opera-girls, and those virtuous heroines who tread 
the stage, and contribute in more ways than one to 
the amusement of the public, ]\Ir. Voltaire abuses the 
whole nation as weak, foolish, and superstitious. In 
a word, nothing was ever worse contrived, in his 
opinion, than the ecclesiastical councils, and nothing 
can be more unreasonable than submission to any of 
their determinations. He finds that Pagans were al- 
ways wiser, in leaving all men at liberty to think as 

VOL. Y. D d • 
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•they pleased in matters of religion. Yet in bis mis- 
cellanies of philosophy and literature, his whole bu- 
siness is to insult religion and all religious people : 
and his General History was intended for nothing else 
but to make religion odious : there, with every in- 
temperate sally of licentiousness, and a vain ostenta- 
tion of a superior taste for philosophy, he empties his 
quiver againiM; ft« The work is a series of calumnies, 
false accusations, outrageous exaggerations, and arti- 
ficial concealments, to bring disgrace upon Chris- 
tianity. Authors, who are either contemptible, or of 
auspicious characters, if they are bwt enemies to reli- 
gion, immediately turn into oracles with Mr. Voltaire. 
Pagans and Mussulmen are always sure to make 
their party good against Christians. All that has 
been invented and propagated by idolatry, heresy, 
and imposture, against the worshippers of Jesus 
Christ ; all that has been said in defence of tyrants^ 
who were the enemies and persecutors of the church, 
Mr. Voltaire revives, and reports it as authentic. 
But whatever he meets Avith to the advantage of Chris- 
tians, in authors of established merit and reputation, 
he either suppresses, or, if he mentions it, it is dis- 
guised with such a cloud of criticismy that readers have 
no chance with bim, unless they are aware of his ar- 
tifices, and well acquainted with the subject before- 
hand. 

*' Actuated, as he is, by this spite against the Chris- 
tian religion, he gives you long details of historical 
events ; and his representations are always unfaithful. 
All the commotions, and tumults, and disorders, with 
which the vvorld has been troubled are laid to the 
score of Christians ; their virtues are travestied into 
vices ; their devotion is all weakness and folly ; and 
their slightest faults are exaggerated iuto unpardon- 
able criuies. S^ 
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** But he does not treat Mahometans and Pagans 
in this manner; these are not the colours in which 
they are represented. If ever there have been any 
real Virtues among mankind, any wisdom, any reason, 
any justice, Mr. Vokaire c^n find it no where but 
amongst infidels and idolaters : there we must look 
for all our great men, our great geniuses, and real 
heroes. If the Protestants are ever so fortunate as to 
obtain his good word, this never happens but when he 
sets thepi in opposition to the Catholics : and if he 
is obliged to give some testimony to any of the great 
men we have had amongst us, he takes care to qualify 
their virtues with their faults, and throws in something 
in such a fashion as to unsay what he had seemed tp 
allow. ' 

'' If any person undertakes to give us a knowledge 
of men, the laws of history require, that he should 
describe them as they are, by their good qualities and 
their defects, their vices and their virtues. To shew 
us only one side of them, is to be an unfaithful histo- 
rian. Yet this is Mir. Voltaire's unfair way of writing 
history: he shews us Christians only by their faults 
and their vices : Pagans, Mahometans, and heretics, 
only by their good qualities and great talents. 

" We must likewise observe, that this indefatigable 
zeal to worry the Catholic religion, and defame all those 
that profess and regard it, does by no means prove that 
he would be inclined to give better quarter to any other 
religion. His talte is for nothing but total indifferehoe 
(which we call I^titudinarianism) and universal tole- 
ration. According to him, all true philosophy consists 
in boasting of universal benevolence ; in utterirtg 
grand sentiments of probity, justice, and honour ; and 
then for all the rest, to set ourselves above all opinions, 
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doctrines, and articles of faith : to believe what we 
please, or to believe nothing at all. 

^ There is no set of men, of whom he gives us so 
favourable a character, as of these tolerant philoso- 
phers ; none whom he presents to us under such aa 
amiable and respectable character. He always de- 
scribes them as men of a milky sweetness, who breathe 
nothing but peace and gentleness ; who neither con- 
^demn, nor blame, nor find fault with anj body ; men^ 
who leave to all others the liberty of thinking as they 
please; and who desire nobbing, but that all mea 
should shew the same reasonable indulgence toward 
them, as they shew to others. These good gentlemen 
demand nothing but liberty to think ; that is to say 
(for you must understand them right) they only de- 
mand a liberty to insult society, and mock at all re- 
ligion, with impunity; to propagate all raarrner of 
blasphemies tiiat are scandalous and injurious to the 
Christian faith; and to publish the wildest absur- 
dities, in order to corrupt the opinions and morals of 
Christian people. And all these demands Mr. Vol- 
taire finds to be very just and reasonable, and endea- 
vours to prove them so in a thousand passages of his 
writings : especially in his Poem on the Law of Nature, 
* his Discourse on the Soul, and his magnificent Pane- 
gyric upon Locke. 

^' This boldness^ which pays no respect to FeKgron^ 
is under as little restraint in regard to the power and 
authority of kings. This great philosopher is no more 
fit to teach men to be good subjects than devout 
Christians. In his worksj, few rebellions are spoken of, 
which be does not either afyprove od' palliate. , Those 
maxims which relate to a natui^al equality amongst 
men are so equivocal in themselves, and dangerous 
♦- government, that they ought never to be treated q£ 
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but bv men of wisdom and moderation, who can con- 
' fine themselves within due bounds, and make proper 
distinctions. Sometimes these maxims are the lan- 
guage of naturfe and reason ; and sometimes they are 
the cries of popular rage and sedition. Mr. Voltaire 
treats of them without either precaution or limitation : 
and there is much more of insidious affectation, than 
X)f truth and reason, in all those representations which 
he 30 often delights to make of the terrors of despo- 
tism, and the advantages of liberty. If justice and 
humanity are sometimes wanting toward the people 
in those who govern them : they who are so indus- 
trious' to infuse fears and suspicious, and to sj^read se- 
ditious opinions among tliem, will rarely mend the 
matter; but serve in the issue to make the people 
more unhappy than ever. Religion gives us better 
lessons for this purpose, and much wiser too, than all 
the boasted paaxims of the modern philosophy. 

*' When a man assumes the haughty airs oftliis 
author, anil listens to nothing but the suggestions of 
his own fancy^ he takes upon him to correct those 
notions which are common to all mankind ; to dispute 
self-evident principles; to contradict opinions estab- 
lished on the best authoriry; and deny facts which 
have been inconteslably proved. When he sets him- 
self up as a sovereign judge of parts and genius, of all 
writings and all sciences, of all arts and all learning, 
he must then be in danger of falling into frequent con- 
tradictions and palpable blunders. Many are the 
rocks on which such a bold adventurer may split; 
and it has not been Mr. Voltaire's good fortune to 
escape them.'* 

After this, the learned Abl)6 proceeds to point out 
some of those instances in which Mr. Voltaire has 
contradicted himself: of which 1 shall give you a 
specimen in another letter. 
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ON TBE SAME. 

I SHALL trouble you no farther with IMr. Voltairt, 
when I have added an example or two of thdse fre- 
quent contradictions which occur in his writings, that 
you may have an idea of his peculiar genius for falsifi- 
cation. 

" It is rather wonderful (says our leanited Abb^) 
that with such lively parts, and such a powerful rae- 
mory, Mr. Voltaire should have fallen into such 
inanifest contradictions. 

" In his General History* be tells us, it never was 
the principle of the Roman senate or the emperors to 
persecute any body for the sake of their religion : that 
the CJiristian church had its freedom from the be- 
ginning; that it was permitted to extend itself, and 
-was even protected publicly by several of the em- 
perors. 

" But in his History of the Age of Lewis XIV f* 
he says, this same Christian church resisted the au- 
thority of the emperors from the beginning, and in de- 
fiance of all their edicts, held its private assemblies in 
grottos and caves of the earth, till Constantine drew 
it up from its habitation under ground to place it by 
the side of his throne. 

" In one place he observes [J;, that human nature is 
every where the same at the bottom, and that nature 

• Chap. V. t Conec du Calvipisme* 

} ilist. G«D. torn. iii. p. 1^. 
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has established a general resemblance amongst man- 
kind. But in another place *, that there are nations 
who have no common resemblance even to their next 
neighbours, and that probably there are different 
species of men as of other animals. 

" He aflSrms that Michael Servetus f, who was 
burned alive by order of Calvin at Geneva, denied 
the eternal Godhead of Jesus Christ: and in the fol- 
lowing page he assures us that Servetus did not deny 
that doctrine. 

^* Cromwell, according to Mr. Voltaire J, bathed 
himself in blood after he had usurped the royal au- 
thority ; that he lived under continual apprehensions ; 
never slept two nights together in the same chamber, 
for fear of being assassinated ; and at length died of a 
fever occa^sioned by his anxiety. 

" And this same Cromwell, as Mr. Voltaire says 
again ^, was an observer of the laws, kept the people 
at quiet, and died with that firmness which he had 
shewed all his life, leaving behind him the reputation 
of a great king, which covered the crimes of his usur- 
pation." 

These specimens are sufficient to shew you how 
Mr. Voltaire has reported things one way or the other, 
tis it served the present argument. When he is to 
apologize for the cruelties of his heathen friends, Nero 
is transformed into a nursing-father of the church: 
but when the primitive Christians are to be blackened, 
then his heathens are restored to their proper charac- 
ter of persecutors, that the Christians may be repre- 
sented as rebels against the imperial authority. To 
exculpate the heathens, he sets the church at liberty, 

* Hist. Geo. torn. iii. p. 6. f Ibid. torn, iii* 

X Melang. torn. i. § Siecle de Louis XIV. chap. 5* 
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and leaves it to spread itself abroad over the world : 
but to make the church insigDificant, be sends it under- 
ground; as if Constantine had been obliged to look 
for Christianity, where wen look for rabbits, in a hole 
of the earth. 

M hat I have here given may perhaps raise your 
curiosity to see more of rhq learhcd Abbe's work, and 
follow that candid writer through the several heads of 
his undertaking; which in general is judiciously exe- 
cuted, and very entertaining. I hear it is procured with 
, difficulty ; and I must own I think it rather a reproach 
to us, that I am obliged to send you to French writers 
for satisfaction in this argument. I wish some ori- 
ginal work of the kind had appeared in our own lan- 
guage, in which Mr. Voltaire has been made to speak 
so largely by his English translators. 

There is another celebrated vvork of the same sort 
with that of the Abbe Nonnottc, called L'Oracle dcs 
ISlouxcaux Fhilosophes^ of which he speaks with great 
approbation, but as pursuing a different line from his 
own. The Lettrc^ dcs Juifs, \ tiiink, have been put 
into Eufi^lish : but the chief desiim of them is to shew 
how grossly Mr, Voltaire has erred in many points of 
learning. Many curious anecdotes relating to the 
errors of Mr. Voltaire's life, were sent to the Abb^ 
Nonnotte, but he excused liirnself from making any 
use of them ; saying, that his temper was not turned 
to satire ; and that so long as lie could confute Mr. 
Voltaij^e, he had no occasion to defame him. 

The portrait I gave you in my last letter will carry 
you beyond the person of Mr. Voltaire, and enable 
you to judge of some others by Ins example. This 
arch-deceiver has his followers, who deserve to be ex- 
posed to the world nearly as much a5 he does, having 
^ tincture of his gall, and being well versed in bis ar- 
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tifices. The logic of error has its forms, like the logic 
of the schools, and its rhetoric has its figures, which 
ere adopted in common by inferior practition6rs. But 
if you see through this master of arts^ you will be in 
less danger from the under-graduates of the same pro- 
fession. 

As men are by nature greedy of novelty, and listen 
with attention to those who have a story to tell them, 
provided they have a pen that can furnish out an en- 
tertaining narrative, Mr. Voltaire had his reasons, for 
preferring history, as the most popular and convenient 
vehicle of his errors : and he found it answer. This 
should teach you to be upon your guard against mo- 
dern writers of history ; who, if they have bad princi- 
ples, will sophisticate the events and characters of 
history, and turn them to the same purposes as he 
/lid, to poison the minds of youth, and inflame them 
with notions, not more adverse to truth and piety 
than to the peace and prosperity of the kingdom. If 
you study history, either for improvement or amuse- 
ment, let it be your endeavour to select tHose writers 
who were good men as well as good historians ; but 
be cautious how you trust yourself to a libertine; he 
has some ill design rfpon you, whether he writes froni 
the Lake of Geneva, or from the other side of tfie 
Tweed : and it will make no difference to you whether 
he is called Hume or Voltaire, 

. History of late times, has been craftily used as a 
commodious vehicle to infidelity and sedition, 1 would 
therefore recommend to every young reader, who 
is capable of relishing and improving by it, .what 
Strada^ a very pleasing author, has written upon his- 
tory, in his Frolusiones Academical particularly his 
Second Discourse, which contains a just censure of 
Tacitus the historian. To this let him take as a sup- 
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plementy Hunter's Observations on. Tacitus* Finding 
Ibis book spoken of witb extreme contempt in a viru- 
lent publication, entitled The Confessional^ a factious 
Kbel upon the Church of England, I presumed there 
must be something very good in it, and determined to 
inform myself. Accordingly I found it a very excellent 
and pleasant work, full of learning, spirit, good prin- 
ciples, and sound criticism ; so necessary to the pre- 
sent times, that no young person, who reads, or in- 
tends to read, history, should be without it; and if it 
15 become scarce, I wish it were reprinted for this good 
purpose* 



LETTER XXVL 



ON PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 

AS you are intended for the churcli, it will be pru- 
dent to arm yourself with such considerations as may 
serve to keep your judgment clear and undisturbed; 
that you may be easy in your mind, as well as active 
and serviceable in your profession. In the course of 
your reading, some things will probably be thrown in 
vour way to perplex you : and I can assure you, there 
is nothing more likely to corrupt and weaken your 
judgment, than some notions which have been circu- 
lated concerning judgment itself. 

The case would be thought very strange, if a man 
w^re to see the worse for studying optics : but you 
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would vvondeu the less at this, if he thought he had 
discovered, or that somebody else had discovered for 
bill), that the eye has no need of any external aidi 
for distinguishing the relations of objects, their colours, 
magnitudes, distances, and such like ; but can see best 
by its own native light. Something of this kind has 

• really befallen those, who through vanity, self-interest, 
or some other mistake, have attributed so much to 

•their own minds, that they have impaired their judg- 
ment. You will seldom fail to find in such persons a 
desire to draw you over to their party, by tempting 
you to attribute too much to yourself, as they have 
done ; and then they mean to take advantage of the 
consequences, which they understand well enough: 
that is, when you are grown conceited, they can lead 
you into their own opinions. 

Every controversial writer against the doctrine or 
discipline of the church of England (of which the late 
times have unhappily produced a very great number), 
has much to offer in favour of the liber ty, the authority^ 
and the rights oi private judgment : a sort of flattery 
w^hich easily finds its way to the hearts of the young 
and ignorant. Pride and indolence are always for- 
ward enough to believe, without being argued into it, 
that they have nothing to do upon questions of the 
utmost importance, but to look inwards, and ask their 
t)wn opinions. This persuasion precludes the use of 
all those qualifications with which human judgment 
wants to be assisted ; it is an error which breeds many 
others, and seldom admits of reformation : for how can 
he be brought to see his mistake, who has made it a 
rule to shut his eyes ? 

What we call private judgment is the judgment of a 
private person against the sense of the public, and in 
opposition to established laws and regulations: in 
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other words, it is the judgment of an individual against 
the judgment of the society to which he belongs. They 
say, every individual must have a liberty to exercise 
this judgment : and so I say likewise: for nothing can 
be enacted by public authority, which private judgment 
cannot arraign and condemn, if it is so disposed. When 
public authority has determined that two and two 
make four ; thoughts are free ; and an individual may 
deny that, or any other -position whatever, and no law 
on earth can hinder him from so doing; for no society 
caii make a law that shall hinder a man from being a 
fool. For himself, and within his own mind, where 
every man holds an oecumenical council, he will judge 
of things as they appear to him ; and nobody alive 
can help it^ and therefore we are obliged to allow 
that every individual has a Uberty of private judgment^ 
that is, he has an actual liberty of contradicting all 
mankind, and of judging in opposition to all the law 
and all the reason in the world. 

But now I must inform you, that they who have so 
much to urge in favour of this natural liberty, have 
pushed the ujatter farther, and argued for its authority; 
first, with respect to a man's self; and, secondly, with 
respect to the public. It has been pleaded, that a 
man is justified in his sentiments, because they are 
his sentiments ; and that one persuasion, so far as the 
man himself is concerned, is as good as another ; be- 
cause he is not justified by the goodness of the matter 
believed, but by the sincerity with which he believes 
it. On which principle, lies are as good as truth, 
and a chimera may answer the purpose of a sacra- 
ment. 

Then, with respejst to the public, it has been urged, 
that society mustliltve regard, in all matters of con- 

'ence, to tiie judgment of every individual, and esta- 
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blisb nathing of this kind till all ihc unreasonable and 
ignorant people in a country, (and such there will be 
in all countries) are first agreed as to the propriety of 
it. Here, it is presupposed, as you will immediately 
perceive, that society has no rule to go by, in matters 
of conscience, but their own judgment : if there is any 
rule which lays a common obligation on all parties^ 
then this reasoning falls to the ground : for, by the au- 
tliority of that rule, society may proceed to establish 
whatever is thence necessary for the good of the 
whole, without suspending its judgment till indi- 
viduals are satisfied. 

Such are the claims of this redoutable champion 
called Private Judgment; which protests against all 
creeds, and would new-model all states; however^ 
let us be of good courage, and take a nearer view of 
bim. 

The judgment of an individual will be weighty or 
insignificant, as it is the judgment of reason or the 
judgment of passion. Whatever judgment a man may 
have formed within himself on any particular question, 
it must haye been formed either with the means of 
knowledge, or without them ; if without them, it is the 
judgment of ignorance ; and is in fact not judgment, 
but a rash and groundless decision of the imagination : 
if with the means of knowledge, then we must consider 
what those means are. 

Knowledge is conveyed to the mind either through 
the bodily senses, or by conversation with men, or by 
reading of books. There are many great subjects in 
which a man's own apprehension and experience will 
carry him hut a little way ; and even where experience 
ought to guide us, few men have spirit and industry 
to gather up what they learn in that manner. As 
to books, the oiajority are ignorant of languages; 
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without which they cannot read some, nor judge cri- 
tically of others. If they are engaged in secular bu- 
siness, they are not at leisure ^ and if they have not 
been brought up to literature, they are but ill prepared 
to take advantage of this source of information. It 
follows, therefore, that most of the private judgment 
which is found amongst mankind, is not original in 
themselves, though by its name it always affects to be 
so, but is borrowed from the persons by whom they 
have been educated, or with whom they have con- 
^ versed. And this observation will teach you, by tbe 
way, that error in judgment is by no means confined 
to the illiterate. The common people have their mis- 
takes, which we call vulgar errors : but many more 
monstrous and dangerous opinions are taken up by 
men of education than by the illiterate, in whom com- 
mon sense retains that native power which art hath 
partly extinguished in the others, by introducing false, 
but specious rules of judgment, several of which I 
could produce. 

It is the fate oi scholars to fall earlyj'in life into the 
company of their elders or their equals, from whom 
they imbibe a set of principles to which they are soon 
attached, either because those principles flatter their 
pride, or encourage their idleness, or agree with their 
inclinations and appetites; and unless they are blessed 
with natural strength of mind and rectitude of inten- 
tion, and favoured by some happy incidents, which 
bring new thoughts to their minds, their reading and 
conversation flow generally in the same channel 
throughout the whole course of their lives, they turn 
away with scorn from every thing that contradicts their 
favourite traditions; and thus they live and die the 
dupes of the first information they received, as do the 
Jews, Turks, and Gentoos. When they write book^ 
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(if they commence authors) they bend and distort mat- 
ters of fact, and represent all men and all things ad 
they are seen through the medium of their own preju- 
dices. If you attempt to reconcile such persons to any 
trutli, you must treat them as men treat a one-eyed 
horse, turn their blind side toward an object, that they 
may go forward without starting. 

It is not my design to write a satire upon mankind ; 
I have compassion for all men in the worst of their 
mistakes, because they themselves are generally the 
greatest sufferers; but it is necessary for your safety, 
that I should represent things as they are, without fear 
or favour; and I am not singular in my observations. 
Mankind are such now as they used to be formerly ; 
and where their nature operates freely, it will act 
now as it did then. Cicero said, many ages ago, 
Plura enim multd homines judicant odio, aut amore^ 
uut cupiditate, aut iracundia^ aut dolore^ aut la:titia, 
aut spe, aut timorCf aut t error e; aut alia aliqua per- 
MOTiONE MENTIS, quam VEiiiTATE. — *' Men are 
much more disposed to give their judgment of things 
out of hatred, or love, or inclination, or anger, or re- 
sentment, or joy, or hope, or fear, or cowardice, or 
any other emotion of the mind, than out of a regai 
to truth." — In virtue of this observation, he directs Hi 
young orator to trust the cause at last to an experiment 
upon the passions of his hearers. Though this is but 
a rule of oratory, it carries with it a reflection which 
bears very hard upon human nature. Hence it ap- 
pears, that men are actuated, and often very violently, 
by a principle which has no regard to merit, truth, or 
justice. And nmv, I think, the question concerning 
the inherent rights of such a principle is very easily 
setded. Societies who have any concern for their own 
welfare and safety, have nothing to do but to guard 
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ftgainst it, and keep a jealous eye upon it ; for it would 
confound all truth, and unhinge the world. 

The grand motives on which men judge who do not 
judge on principles of right reason, are custom, vanity^ 
and self-interest I knew a gentleman who was allowed 
to be a persoli of piety and benevolence, and yet his 
example aflforded a striking instance of the weakness 
of pMvate. judgment. When he first took the sacred 
function upon him he went to reside in a city where 
Arianism had long been a fashionable doctrine : here 
he was touclied with a pious indignation, like that of 
Paul at Athens, and his spirit was stirred within him 
when he saw the city wholly given to heterodoxy. In 
the execution of his office, he gave an unpopular proof 
of his^^ zeal in the congregation, which at that time was 
much talked of. Some time afterwards he removed 
into another neighbourhood, where the clergy being 
generally addicted to the good old way, orthodoxy was 
no distinction : in this situation be became a zealous 
Arian: took up his pen in the cause; and I have been 
informed he was a considerable member among the 
gentlemen of the Feathers-Tavern. Dr. Young calls 
Pride the universal passion : and I think we may with 
equal propriety say of it, that whensoever we are sur- 
mised with strange anomalies in the words and actionsi 
of men, otherwise good and virtuous^ it is the univer* 
^al cxplanatio7i. 

Custom is another principle which has a fatal effect 
in directing men's judgments, and Iceeping their minds 
in bondage. To account for their opinions nothing 
more is necessary than to ask where they have been, 
and what they have been doing ? Trace them back to 
the places of their early education, and follow them 
from thence into their connections in life, and you will 
fod how they fell into their present principles. You- 



}\ave some knowledge of 3. right honourable gentleman 
^i^o is regular in his morals^ and serious in his beha^ 
vi^ur, tender to Jbi^faruily, generous to Jiis friends ; and 
yet jg perppjua^Uy struggling and raising dpturhances,^ 
a|id; perhaps' WQuld venture his heajd for the sake of! 
eotn^ fanji^stical ide^s in politiq?^ which, vyould, be peiv, 
ivcipjis to h^.s jGpuntry, ^and y(i\l probably never dp any 
gDodtohiffi^e}/^ Yo^ *.i^W^. »n,,this ytt^^^ 
able in a man who wants nothing that the wprid can! 
g^ive hipi : but J yn\l explaiji.^he whole ii] j^few. words. 
'^Fbep<he wfis^ boy his fajth^r sent him to a republican ; 
seminary^ by :tbi? adyipepf, a .certain bisljop,.- who was. 
m) great fcfeij^d to tb^ cbu^-cb of Englan^^. 
;.It is tQ.ibe;numbere^.^npong;ti}e many, rpisfohunes ' 
and Riiseri^s of human life, that men differ so widely 
iti their judgments, '^nd upon 3ucl? slight groMu^js; but- 
ypu must Lave patience to see thisi without being coi'-. 
rdpA^d or perplexed : their example is rather to be la- 
mented than imitated ; a,nd their opinions, aflfbid no 
Brgulnent against the truth. They judge according to 
the circumstances of their birth, parentage, and educa- 
tion: men always have done so, and ajways will to the 
end of the world. If a monkey could write, and give 
his judgment of the constitution of the world, and the «. 
Histoire Generale of the animal creation, he would pro- 
duce something to the following effect. He would 
begin with informing you, that the monkey is the ori- 
ginal man, and man a clumsy imitation of the monkey. 
Then he would describe the monkey-nature by all its 
perfections; the human by its wants and weaknesses. 
He would appeal to the order of nature itself; which 
has ordained that men shall plough the ground, and 
plant maize, for monkies to come and eat it; which 
proves, by the plainest of all arguments, an undenia- 
\)\e fact, a stubborn sort of evidence, that nature in- 
VOL. V. E e 4 
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tended man for a labourer, and a monkey for a gen^ 
tleman ; for nature never sent monkies to plough. His 
native freedom would demonstrate a farther superio* 
rity ; for while men are gathered into societies within 
-walls, like a fold of sheep, to be governed by laws and 
driven by authority and loaded with taxes, like beasts 
of burthen, every monkey is his own master, and takes 
possession of the woods without going to die lawjen 
for a tide. 

Thus would, the private judgment of a monkey argue^ 
in opposition to the better knowledge of the human 
species. By monkies he would be heard with ap** 
plause I and when his reputation was established as a 
writer, his name would be a compendious proof of bis 
doctrine« Some things unfavourable to his system 
would of course be concealed : h^ would never tell 
you, that while monkies take themselves for gentlemen, 
mankind shoot them for thieves, and chain them to a 
post for a shew, amongst the other free-holders of tho 
deserti 
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X HE j>i^fe$tirvai»oii of iinitjr in tile Church.is n^iM^ip be ^ect« 
^j wria^ ^Christian : people . ^e sensonably instructed in thoM^ 
tioqtrinesi ^JMch lead to peace .and uniformity of worship ; an4 
jUKjOQiiviii^eed b^tinv^ of the scandal and sinfulness of Schism. 

. :! Jt is ttierefore mucfi to be lamented^ and 1 fear Vre are charge* 
llble with.aoQie wglect^ that our children iii the Chnrch of Eng« 
lund have> hithertd. received io little infompiation concerning the 
iuiCur<»«nd (Original of the society to iivhich they belong : tvhile our 
dissenters^ari^ indefatigable in lbe.9eal and diligence Urith Mrhich 
lb(qr iniSttlci^>.as early as possible^ 'the growcbi .^nd reasons of 
tbeirnon-conformity. 

fuThere is a Catechism of thiat Protestant Dissenter^, in common 
uaai ivhich, instead of teaching the .Christian faith, and recom* 
sncoding the Christian spirit, of. peace and Iptve, infuses into th^ 
tfender minds of children a •hitler disUke to the Church of Eng«* 
land. They are toldj that our Churqhis popish and supers.titious ia 
itsMrorship; arbitnaiy and unscriptural in it3 doctrines; corrupt 
and defective in its discipline ;. and tlptjat it derives no authority 
from Jesui. Christ, but only from the state, which forms it into 
an establishment No ill^naturedcavfl is he^ opiitted; and the 
abuses of modem time?, whicbi chsfrity would poyer and lament^ 
are held out and magnifiedit; The. like 'Unchar|tableness. b re- 
markable-.iili'a* syHabite: of lueetures by a We Mr. Robinson, a 
distenting: teacher of Cattbridge(:. as unjittt and : malevolent an 
inVective as ever came from the cony€tntrple« What must a child 
bef who comes out of. sueh « school ^.^brojugbt up to envy and un^ 
charitdblettessf filled with \9i m>x% (^ ^inegative religion, from an 
^f(posvbion*cate;ich%mn I mKiy4>ei%^p0>;uiider auch preposse3si9f»s a^ 
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will never be reasoned with afterwards. And if it shoidd be 
founds that persons who communicate such doctrioea are vigihuit 
and industrious hi strengthening their party, and drmwii^ awa; 
children from our schools to their owo^ it behoves us to be a little 
more upon our gtiarditf this matter. Let us thai practise some of 
that wisdom which may be learned from an adversary : let us be- 
fiuj as early as we can^ to fortify the minds of our dnldren widi 
diose good principles of truth and obedieoce^ wbich will be suffi- 
cient to preserve diem under tibe temptatioos ttiey aksil meet %ntb 
as they come forii'ard in the world. 

That a form (however imperfect) may not be wanting, I have 
taken the pains to extract from Bishop Beverid^^e's excdlent dis« 
cburse on Acts M; 47, The Lord aided totk6-€hurch snek as 
}thould be 9ated^j and from Arcbbisliop'*Potler's TVeatise on 
Church Oovemmdtit; and from Bishop Hoi^eVChai^; iml 
from a late Essay on the Church; such elentetits' of^ittstrttctioa, 
as may lay a foundation in \\te minds o^ 'Out children of the 
Church; who by a peculiar blessing of Gocl^wpon^e jH-esent 
limes, are now come more immediately under our care than 
heretofore. It is a pleasure to consider the instiCotion of Sunday 
Schools as a step to national ireformation : but st>me>persons of 
great learning and judgment have published their suspicions, that 
the sectaries will take advantage of it, to draw to themselves as 
many as they can of our children and servants; and m> the common 
people will be infected with schism and sedition. Such conse^ 
queuces would be serious indeed, and ought to be provided against 
in time. If the fears of these worthy persons are well groundedi 
(and some late occurrences have taught us that they are so) the 
necessity for such a work as the present is more apparent. And 
as it is compiled in a spirit of peace and good-will, it were much 
10 be wished, that they who have made a science of iK>»-confor- 
mity would give their children one fair opportunity of hearing 
some of our teaching ; that they may have it in their power to 
inuke a liberal and inii>artial judgment for themselves. Our teach* 
ing is not ntgative like theirs; it is not against any thing; it fol- 
lows tuct^ scripture, and primitive example ; it is not intended to 
cast any otlium upon others, but to defend and preserve that 
fi%rm of religious ikKtrine, by which we hope to be saved : and if 
thi^ l)i$5enter$ woukl embrace it, and keep ap to it better tlism 
we do^ we are pei^uaded ihey lo^t be saved also^ without their 
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ttoii'KSonfofmity. Thus much is certain^ that bj tuiiting with us, 
they might be turned from that dangerous temper of mittd> \vhich 
is so often tempting them to disturb the public peace by works of 
envy^ hatred^ disloyalty^ iind false doctrine ; the last of which^ aa 
ttie wisest among them know and lament^ is rapidly gaining ground 
in thw congregations. They of the Church of Rome also> who 
Aink we neither value nor understand Christian unity, may hero 
find> that we are as ready as they are to render what is due to the 
Church of Christy without making any improper or superstitioua 
use of its ordinances and authority* 

The word momlity having of late years been much misunder* 
Bloody and been die occasion of some dangerous mistakes^ a short 
catechetical instruction is added in a second part^ shewing the 
distiiiction betwjeen Morality and Religion ; which all Christian 

teachers in thes^ days ought to inculcate: and we hope it will bf 
etlfudifd to* 
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WHAT Tbi: CiitTKCH IS, A»rb^ how' «if'*I9» CAEIifct^i 

A. tt 13 ordinarily taken for the house of God/ or 
jD/^ce of df vine worship *^ ,', ' 

Q. Is It any where so taken in the, Scnptur^ ? 

A. In LCpr.'xx. 22, it is used for the house of' 
pldce of worship, in which Chrisliaiis '^ asseinblect *ti>- * 
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ifcther* 

Q; What doth It signify fahh^^r ? ' ^ ' '' '" "' 

A. It $ignif^es the settlement of the Christian reli* 
giori ift any city or'couhtry ; VrKith is wlikt we uhder- 
stand by tlie Church of J?pAeiw^^ the €hurt^^ 
^4ntioch, the Church ot^'Efigtand, &cl '^'v 

Q; Butdpesit not sigjiifymot-e than that? ' 
. A. It signifi'es the w'hble Christian society, or C^ttho- 
lic Chutch, of which J^sUs tJhrist is the head ; sihd of 
M^hich every liatidnal Church, properly so called, i$ a 
member, . ' •*. - * ^ 

* It IS' taken id this sense in our two excellent Homilies on the 
Right Vse of iieChurtk. In the history of the. Gospel, tl^ place 
cf iDorMpf-yfhiGh:ji^x:M the Churchy had the n^nies of the Tempk , 
and ihe Synagogue ; which Christ lihnself and his apostles duljr 
■fre^uenttd* •♦ - * 



4td The Churchnutn'i Cateckum^ 

Q. Wiiy is the Church called Holy f 
A. For several reasons. Firsts to distingaish it as t 
society different from the worlds which is wicked^ aod 
out of which they are calkd who are brovgj^t into tbe 

Church. 

Q. On what other account is the Church Holyf 

A. From iu relation to God \ to whom whatever 
belongs, whether it be a place^ a person, or a thio^ it 
must be holy from that relation. 

Q. What farther reason is thert ? 

A» Because the Church, from its relation to God, 
is a cause of holiness in man« Its principal ase is to 
sanctify those who are in it, and who are called mnt$^ 
that is, holy persons. ( I Cor. i. S.) 

Q. What are the different slates oi tho^ ' who are 
in the world, and those who are in the Church ? 

A. The world licth in wickedness j aii'd they who 
are in the world only, will be condemned with the 
world : but they who are in the Church, are called to 
a state of salvation. (Acts iii. 47.) 

Q. Has a man's situation any effect upon his cha^ 
racter ? 

A. Certainly ; if it be not his own fault : for as ths 
world corrupts men, the Church sanctifies them. 

Q. How can you prove that ? 

A. Our Saviour said, the Temple sanctified the gold 
which was brought into it. Therefore if the souls of 
men are as precious as gold, and the Christian Church 
lis worthy as the Jewish temple, men must in a sense 
become holy by b^ing made members of it. 

Q. Is there not another reason why the Church is 
called holy ? 

A. Because it is a body, of which the Holy Spirit 
of Cod is the animating principle, or life and soul* 
(1 Cor. xii. 13.) 
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<5. Why is the Church called ■ Catholic ? 
- A. Catholic means universal : and the ChuF^h n^a^; 

so called, because though it was spread over i^all.na-. 
tions, it was every where the same; and 30, in the 
Mrhole,^ne Church, one body of Christ. It is ^Iso 
called Catholic, as distinguished from the. Jewish^ 
Church, which was particular, or peculiar, UeiDg con^ 
£ned to.Qn&flatiop.or people; whereas the Christiaa 
Church takes in all tfie nations of the world. 

Q. How do the two societies of the Church and 
the World appear when they >are compared together ? 

A. There is the like diflfeiience between them as 
between the waters of the flood and the ark of Noah* ; 
the city of Sodom devoted to destruction, and Z>ar 
the city of refuge ; J5^^/^ the house of slavery, and 
Canaan the land of liberty. 

Q. What reason have we to think that our own 
Church is a par^ of the Cattiolic Chunfh of Christ? " 

A. Because we find in it the ordinances, the doc* 
trines, and the authority of the Catholic Church. 

Q. How does it preserve the authority of the Ca- 
tholic Church ? ^ 

A. Because it derives its authority by succession 
from the Apostles. 

Q. Why is succession necessary to a true Church ? 
, A. Because none can make a Church but Jesus 
Christ himself, from whom we derive it: and without 
the rule oi succemon^ ai^y company of people, even of 
women, mgiht make a Church. But the Church 
being th^ Church of God^ and not a human society/ 
me.a pan ho more make God's Church than they can 
make Godi's world. 

Q. How does it appear that our Church preserves 
the- same ordinances ? 

• See the firstCollcct in the oflllcc for Public BnptisBK 
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A; Because out of the latter one was raiseid to the 

Mme office from which Judas bad fallen ; and to wa^ 

-iof the rank with those twelve, whom Christ himself 

^ad ordained, as the chief order of ministcfrg in* Mr 

Chui-ch. (Acts i. Si^.> 

Q. Can you shew that the ^^m^ superiority coMihii^^ 
afterwards? ' ' ' • 

A. It appears that Timothy had an authority over 
Eiders or Presb'ytersy to judge them when tbey were 
jaccused, (rSTw. v. 19.)^"^ that he had a'pbiver of 
ordaining by laying on of hands. (Hid.' t.' 22?.) 
The superscription also, at the end of the second 
epistle, informs us accordingly, that he was ordained 
the ^nt Bishop of the Church of the Ephesians. 
Thesfe epistles shew there were many presbyters, but 
only one such bishop as hq^d judicial authority over 
jninisters of the Church. 

Q. What is an Archbishop ? 

A. The chief bishop of a province^ 

Q. Why is this pre-eminence necessary ? 

A- Because if the bishops of a province meet ia 
council, some one of them must take thfs chair, and 
Idad the business, to prevent confusion, as in other 
assemblies. Thqs in the council of the Ctiuri^h at 
Jerusalem, James, the apostle or bishop dfjerusalenlt 
is first in the council and gives sentence i^pon it*. 
(Acts xy. 19.) 

Q, How rtaqy provinces are there in £ngland'> 

A. Two: Canterbury for the s&uthern dioceses^ 
and York for the northern^ - *' 

Q. Whencg' leome diguH^ries ^i?d lay-officers in the 

Church ? ' 
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* Tills fact i« retoark^ble against tlte supposed Isopreinacy bf 
$t, Peter, 
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• , A. From the favour of Christian priaces in Chris* 
tiao countries^ 

Q.' Whence doth it appear that the Church mutt be 
ft viaible and distinguishable society ?. 

A. Because Christ hath given us a precept, whioh 
cannot otherwise be obeyed. '^ TcU it unto the 
Church,'' (Matt, xviii, 17.) And the /apostle com- 
inands Christians to obetf them that have the rule over 
tk^m: (Ueb. i^iii. 17-) in vrhich he suppoaes we may 
filways know to what socie^ ftnd to what persons Qiv 
l^di^nce is due. 
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CHAP. lU. 



OF THE DUTIES :PR£SCRIB£D BT THE CHURCH. 

Q. WHAT duties are enjoined by the Church, to be 
practised by all its members ? 

A. The same which Christ commanded to all hia 
disciples : prayer^ fastingy and alms. 

Q. How did Christians worship in the primitive 
Church ? 

A* By falling down upon their knees, when occasion 
required it. Kneeling is the proper posture of sup- 
plication. I bow my kneef, saith the apostle St. Paul. 
Me kneeled down and prayed with them all. (Acts 
XX. 36.) 

Q. What respect was paid to public prayer by 
Christ and his apostles ? 
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A. Stated hours of prayer were appointed by th<| 
Church, which the apostles continued to observe by 
resorting to the temple, even after the ascension of 
Jesus Christ. Peter and John went up together imta 
the temple at the hour of prayer, being the nintk 
hour* 

Q. What follows from hence ? 

A. That, if Christians have a Church, they should 
resort to it at the hours of prayer, after the example of 
tlie apostles. 

Q. Does it appear that God himself had any respect 
to these hours of prayer ? 

A. It appears from many examples. Cornelius^ 
according to the custom of the Jews, to whom he was 
m proselyte, observed the duties of prayer and alriia 
at the appointed hours ; and the angel was sent to 
bim at the ninth hour^ one of the hours of public 
player. 

Q. Give me another example. 

A. Peter went up to his devotions at the iirt^ 
hour, when God sent him that vision, which informed 
him under a figure of the acceptance of the Gentiles. 
(Jcti X. 9 J 

Q. Can you give me any examples iVom the Old 
Testament? 

A. Fire was sent from heaven upon Elijah's aitai; 
at the time of the coening sacrifice : (1 Kings xviii. 
35.) The angel Gabriel came to Daniel about thei 
time of the evening oblation, (Dan. ix, SI.) observ* 
ing the hour of the Church service, though there could 
then be no sacrifice to mark it. 

Q. What doth Chrbt say of the Church ? 

A. He saith, My house is an house of prayer : and 
that t^an will ever be found the best Christian who 
attends the Church more for pr«tyer than preachings 
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It is nVc^rtftin.testof true piety, wb^n a mati runs 
after sertxions/' and "neglects the great 'duty of public 
prater* -The f/c/rt7?g* of the ear is not a virtue but a 
distemper ; oftjeui attended with many other .dangerous 
l^roptoiris. i. » • i 

Q. What provision did the Church make for preach* 
ing at the Reformation ? 

' A.'Tbe Chtirth found it expedient to lay san>e re- 
i^aifitu^en* preaching a« well as upon praying, and 
therefore provided an excellent form of sound teaching 
rlh the FR>ttii)ies ;- ft-om whicl)^ our congregations mi^t 
still learn much truth and be much edified. 

Q. Why doth the Church appoint certain holidays 
*rith particular services ? .>,. 

A. Td direct our thoughts and devotions to the I;ifa 
iind actions of Jesus Christ, which we should be. apt 
to forget^ unless peminded by 4:he season. The com^ 
mon year is divided by the motions of the natural 
sun ; but the Kalendar of the Church follows the ifto* 
lions of the Sun of Righteousness. ^ - . / 

Q. Why do we observe Saints' days? . .- .; * 

A. To commemorate the virtues and sufFariags of 
the Saints ; that we may be stirred up to imitate, their 
feith and patience *. - ..» 

Q. The next duty enjoined by the Church is*' that 
ofjastmg: what is the use of it? 

A, To moderate the desires of the bddjr, and. bring 
♦hem int6 subjection to the spirit. (1 Cor^^ix. J7») 

QJ What- other use is there in fasting ? 
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• The work of Mr. Nelson^ on the festivals of the Churcb, islbe 
best extant, for Ui^irucdiig families in Christian learAipga^d piety : 
4nd sofne tbqiisatkls of good j)eople are edified by.l^e use of it. 
A short .work of the same. intention, but fitter for children, is Mr, 
Crossmans Intmductioiiy of whicii we suppose thirty thousatid may 
liave been liied la bur Sunday schools* ...... 
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A. It gives Efficacy to prayer, arijd turns away tlie 
wrath oiGoA from us. Devils were cast out by prayer 
find fasting: and when the people of Nineveh pro- ^ 
claimed a fast, God is said to have repented of the 
evil he had threatened^ and he did it hot« (Jonah iiu ' 
5. 10.) 

Q. Which is th|5 greatest fast of the year ? ' 

A. That which is called Lent : in memory, and 
after the example of Christy who fasted forty days in ] 
the wilderness. It precedes Passion-week and JEasier, 
that we may be better prepared foir the celebration, oi^ 
that holy season. * ,'[ 

Q. What are alms f 

A. Gifts of mercy : that is, money given by devout 
persons, for the relief of poor and distressed Chris- 
tians. ' • '"^ 

Q. On what occasion were alms given? 

A. Alms were anciently joined with prayer; and 
were thought to render prayers . more acceptable- 
Poor objects were therefore laid at the gate of the 
temple, to be relieved by those who were going in 16 
pray. ' • 

Q. Why do alms render our prayers acceptable ? 

A. The reason is plain : for when we beg of God to 
relieve our wantSj it is but just we should relieve the 
wants of others. 

Q. When are alms more particularly required . by 
the Chtirch ? 

A. In the communion service t when with the holy 
oblation of Christ's body and blood, it is right we 
should ojffer ourselves and our worldly substance to be 
consecrated with the offering of the ^ucharistic sacri^ 
£ce ; that we, and all we have, may be acceptable and 
bkssed. 

(i. What is the present state of alms-gi viiig ? "* 
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A. Not on so good a footing, as when the rates, by 
which the poor are now maintained^ were supplied by 
the voluntary offerings of devout Christians and re- 
ligious societies*. 

' Q. How is the defect in a giieat rneasiire compen- 
sated? 

: A, By the many charities of hospitals, schools, and 
charitable associations, for the relief of mutual wants 
by mutual contributions ; which ' charities ha{)pily 
abound amonG^st us : but still tlieri is great room to 
Wish for more alms and more devotion, in the old 
Chri&tian way f. V 
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OF THE BISCIPLIXK OF THE CHURCH* 

Q, WHAT is meant by the disciplhie of the Church ? 
A. That constitution of rules and orders, by which 

* The relief of tlie parish poor was antiently a work of choice 
and piety, bf^fore legal rates were fonnd necessary : and in m^ny 
<:ljurche3 the box is still extant, v.liich received the of^riogs of de-.; 
\out persons." 

f 'i'he giving of alms is i^norantly, and with very bad ^eotf 
calk d by the nan>e of charitj/, as if the giving of alms were the 
whole of churity : whereas a m^ftwcnf glie all his goods tcj'ccd the 
poor, and have no charity. Of late a new philanthropy is c6me iato 
fashion, which ati'ects but little relation to the Christian virtue of 
Cbaiity, and io nearer of k»n to the charity of Free Masonry, Let 
the Christian distingui^ti properly ; aiid if he gives a preference, 
^''^ it be given tr> those who belong to Cj^ristw ' 
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the clergy and the congregation are obliged to walk, 
ftnd to worship God in truth and holiness. 

Q. Suppose any of the congregation are wicked and 
^grace their profession ? 

A. The churchwardens are under oath to present ^ 
each twice in a year, that they may be brought to re- 
pentance, or cast out of the Church. 

Q* What is the difference between a clergyman and 
a layman ? 

A. K clergyman is a person ordaiqed by the bishop 
to minister in holy things : a layman is one of ike peo- 
pie, not in holy orders. 

Q. What lay-officers have authority to act for the 
discipline of the Church ? 

A. The church-wardeife, chancellors, officials and 
officers of the court should be laymen. ' 

Q. Why so? 
^ A. That the people when they are corrected for 
their offences may not think themselves hardly deah 
with ; the persons to whom they are committed being 
of their own ^rder. 

Q. How iong have lay-pfficers acted in the affairs 
of the Church ? . • 

A. Almost ever since the conversion of the Roman 
empire, for 1300 years ; when persons learned in the 
laws were granted to the Christians for settling their 
differences. 

Q. What security have we that they will aot impose 
upoa us and oppress us ? 

A. They are all under oath to deal uprightly, witli- 
out respect to favour oi* reward ; which is all the se« 
curity we can have from any man. 

Q. What is excommUniiation f ^ 

A. The casting of an impenitent sinner out of the 
Church* 
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Q. When is this doDe? 

A. When a sinner refuses to obey the. rales and ad* 
monitions of the Church : as, in hke case, a refractory 
member is separated from any other society : for, the 
▼ery being of such a society is inconsistent with the 
membership of sucn persons^ as act in defiance to its 
laws. 

Q. What doth our Saviour say of such persons ? 

A. That if any one refuse to hear the Church, he 
should be to us a heathen and a publican. (Matt. 
5cviii. 17.)' 

Q. Is discipline properly observed in the Church of 
Eni- land ? ; 

A. It is to be lamented by all serious Ciiristians, 
that Chur;ch la\ys are npt better enforced upoa tlie 
clergy and the laity: for impunity breeds impiety^ 
and impiety grows bolder by neglect, till it defies all 
subjection: and then^the judgment of God upon ^ 
people is not far off. , 



CHAP- V. 



or THl: AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH IX WATTERS 

OF FAITH AXJ3 D0CTRIN£« 

Q. If thetie are disputes among Christians about 
the faith, by whom must they be settle^ ? 

A- Either by themselves, or by the Church. 

Q. What will be the case if they judge for them 
jw^lves, with what is called jmvate judgment ? 
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j^ Av' This' is Contrary to the first law bf afl society ; 
which provides, that ' no man should he judge in his 
o^n cause : for if this were generally admitted, there 
could be no such thing as society in the world : and 
the reason of the thing is the same in the Church as in 
any other society. Confusion must be the end of such 
a liberty ; and Church-confusion is worse in itself, and 
snore fatal in its consequences, than any other. 

Q. What is the consequence when men disagree 
with the Church, arid renounce its authority ? 

A. They no longer agree with one another, but 
divide into sects of Anabaptists, Quakers, Indepen- 
dents, &JC. and fell into the heresies ofAritts, Socimis, 
&c. which degenerate into infidelity itself: a lamen- 
tabJe fact, and very dishonourelble to the claims of pri- 
vate judgment' 

Q. What happened in the last century ?• 

A. The Puritans, who went upon a prfvate spiri^^ 
broke into threescore different sects; sorhte of whom 
held blasphemous opinions *. 

; Q, What use do the Roman Catholics make of such* 
facts? 

' A. They lay it all upon the Reformation; saying, 
that when we leave their Church, we never know 
where to stop. But this censure is tfot* true of the 
Church of England ; which in her Articles and Liturgy 
hath preserved the dooUines of the Refornjation for 
two hundred years. - 

Q. Butdid Jttdt the Church of England go upon /;;7- 
^ate judgment against the Church of Rome at the 
Refofmttion ? ... 

A. The Church of England never claimed a right of 
judging by individuals (which is the case when judg- 

^ A diMenting mihUter at that time has given us a particular 
account of thejij. See Edwardis Gangrama. 
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Q. When is this done ? 

A. When a sinner refuses to obey the ru 
monitions of the Church : as, in hke case^ t 
member is separated from any otlier socict 
▼ery being of such a society is inconsiste. 
membership of sucn persons^ as act in dci 
laws. 

Q. What doth our Saviour say of such pt 

A. That if any one refuse to hear the ( 
should be to us a heathen and a publlcUi 
xviiL 17.) 

Q. Is discipline properly observed in the 
England? 

A. It is to be lamented by all serious ^ ^ 
that Church laws are not better enforcei 
clergy and the laity: for impunity breed^ 
and impiety grows bolder by neglect, till ii 
subjection: and then^the judgment of C( 
people is not far off. 
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or THE AUTIiORITY OF THE CHURCH IX ^ 

OF FAITH AND DOCTRINE* ^ 

R, lFlh^6are disputes among Christia. * 
ilm (uitb, by. whom must they be settle^ ? ' 
iL £itber by themselves, or by the Church. ^ 
t.^lfil^ be the case if they judge f< 
hat b called private judgment ? 
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ment is private) but used its public judgment ai t 
society, against a foreign usurpation. It only re* 
claimed its ancient rights, npon the ground of scrip' 
ture, and the pattern ofprimiiive antiquity. 

Q. Whence come those scoffers and infidels who 
attack the ibundations of Christianity, and arc now 
endeavouring to overthrow its doctrines? 

A. They do not always^ but most commonly arise- 
out of our sectaries : and if they do not, they never 
fail to enter into a good understanding with tbeoi : 
of which the examples are notorious *. 

Q. But if the Church is to decide in controversies 
of faith, will not tha(t make the Church a judge of tb^ 
faith itself? 

A. By nq means ; for the Church itself is still sub* 
ject to the law of faith in the word of God, and is to 
administer it faithfully, as the xtitness and keeper of 
holy writ ^ not as a judge over it* 

Q. How does this case stand in civil matters ? 

A. In controversies of law, the judge does not make, 
but only administers the law : which if private persons 
were to do for themselves, there could be no end ; 
and justice would become ridiculous. The bold, noisy 
and selfish would carry every cause for themselves^ 
and bear down all before them. 

Q. How does it appear, that God supports the au- 
thority, and respects the office of those who are to 
minister in his Church ? 

A» It appears from his promises and his practice. 

Q, ^^'hat are his promises to this effect? 

A, He promised to bt with his Church to the end of 
thi^ world; and has given us an assurance, that /Ac 

♦ Mr. Gihhon begins his fine laboured invective against Christie 
anity, by siding witb the Fresbyteriaas against diocesan episco- 
pacy. 
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gutts of hell (the powers of opposition, and the mouth 
df iniquity) shall not prevail against it. 

Q, How does it appear from his practice ? 

A. Because the office is not tak§n out of the hands 
of his ministers even by God himself, 

Q. On what occasions do you find this? 

A, When Jesus appeared to Paul, and Paul aske^ 
what he was to do, he was answered, that Ananias, a 
disciple, should be sent to teach him. Thd.ord does 
not answer the question^ but refers him for instruc* 
tion to those of his ClnarcU upon earth. (Acts ix.) , 

Q. Where again do yon find the like ? 
^ A. Wien the Angel appeai'ed to. Cornelius he did 
not iostruct him bin^self, but commanded him to send 
for Peter. 
\ Q. Where again? 

A» Wjhea the Ethiopian Eunuch wa$ reading the 
prophet Isaiah, the Spirit did not teach him by bis 
own immediate act, but bid Philip go and , preach to 
to biin. : f 

Q. Why was all this dotte ? 

A. To secui^ us from the impositions of a private 
spirit : inasmuch as we may learn from the example 
of God himself^ that a man has not the truth, unless 
lie ha^ re^e^ved itfroai the Church* 
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OF SCHfSM. 

Q. WHAT is schism f 

A. It is the sin of making a dhision in the Church, 
and separating ourselves from it 

Q. What is the danger of so doing ? 

A« The first danger is that of committing a great 
sin : because if charity be the first of virtues^ schism^ 
which is its contrary, must be the first of sins. *Take 
the Apostle's description of charity^ 1 Car. xiii. and 
i^^erse it in every article, and we shall have the de- 
iici^iption of ^(T^i^m. 

Q. What farthc^" danger is there in schism ? 

A. The obvious ; danger of losing the benefit of 
God's ordinances for our salvation ; as a limb severed 
from the body loses the life of the body. 

Q. Why so? 

A. Because if we have no true Church, we have no 
true sacraments^ to which the promises of life are 
annexed. 

Q. What farther danger is there ? 

A. The danger of falling into habits of censorious- 
ness and uncharitabieness against our brethren ; the 
bitterness of unjust accusation ; and ajso into the error 
of doctrine. 

Q. Wiiyisthis? 

A. Because they who leave the Church, must make 
the worst of it to justify themselves. They are there- 
fore naturally inclined to exaggerate and triumph in 
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the defects of the Church, if any are to be fonnd ; and 
to make them where there are none. Instead ^of la- 
bouring to amend the Church, they are tempted to 
take pleasure in its corruptions. 

Q. What farther evil is there in separation ? 4 
. A. The corbmon cause of Christianity suffers, vhen 
the Church is deprived of the assistance and example 
of men who are otherwise good and virtuous. Our 
loss is double when tbey who should he for us are 
agairut us : and the characters of such, being specious^ 
are held up to the world, as a proof that schism is no 
sin. 

Q. Why is there also a propensity to error in doc- 
trine? 

A. A spirit of opposition, beginning in some. things^ 
extends naturally to other things : and we see by ex* 
perience, that the religion of separation hath not so 
much of Christianity in it now, as it had some years 
ago ; but it is degenerating daily into the wild phi-* 
lo^opby: of Socinianism and Infidelity. 
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OF THOSE FALSE PRINCIPLES BT WItlCH SCfllSU 

DEFENDS ITSELF. 

.'■■.•••' 

Q. ARE there any false principles, which have a 
tendency to produce and justify schism r 

A. There are several. Persons who hare nof been 
able to prove their title w members of the Churcbi 
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]k»ve /eigoed an inrinble: cnt spiritual Church/ not of 
tia0 woiid, ki which a.mao may have communion with 
Christ, without joining hiimelf to any visible society 
of Christians. .1 • * 

Q. Where is the error of this ? 

A. No such distioction is warranted by the Scrip- 
ture. But if it were, still we must attain to things in-> 
visible by the way of outward visible ordinances. We 
might as well hope to be saved by iimsibie sacramenU 
as in an invisible Church. Neither is it the doctrine 
of the Scripture that our Church*membersUip consists 
in holding communion with Christ only : it being also 
required, that we should hold communion with one 
another — fVe are one bread and one body. (1 Cor. x. 
J7-) fVeare baptized into one body. (1 Cor. xii. 13.) 
fVe at^ members one of another. (£ph. iv. 26.) Schism 
is not properly a sin which breaks the union between 
Christ and the Christian ; but which divides Chris* 
lia^fs from one another. 

Q. Are there any other principles applied tq the 
same purpose? 

A. Predestination and election to grace; pretended 
inspiration ; and the^ sufficiency of moral virtue. 

Q. How do these operate ? 

A. The first sets us above the Church : the second 
above the Bible : and the third above Christian 
worship. ■ • ' 

Q. How does the first set us above the Church ? 

A. Because if men are predestinated and elected 
to salvation by a secret decree of God, independent 
of all ordinances, there is no need of any Church at 

all 

Q. How does the second set us above the Scrip? 
ture? . ' . 
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A. Because, if we act under the same inspiration 
as the apostles and prophets, we become a rule to 
ourselves against all other Christians. 

Q. How does the third set us above Christian 
worship ? 

A. Because it teaches, that religion consists in what 
we dOf not in what we tfrc, and what we believe or prth- 
ftss : and so moral honesty between man and man 
w*ill be acccepted of God without faith to recommend 
it ; as well in a Turk as in a Christian: 

Q. Is there not also another new opinion which* 
justifies all errors and divisions among Christians ? 

A. There is an opinion, that sincerity in any pro- 
fession will make it acceptable. But if this were so; 
then a lye may have all the good effects of truth if it 
be but believech 

Q. But hath not Christ said, he that despimh you 
despiseth me ? 

A. Therefore it must surely be very dangerous to 
t^ach men that they ihay' despise the ministry of the 
Church and yet be innocent; when Christ himself 
hath taught us, that in such a case a man is to be con«^ 
sidered as an heathen man and a publican. 

Q. Is dot the fact of the Church of England's Re- 
formation objected to us, as an example which justifies 
the separation of our sectaries ? 

A. It has been so applied' both by the Papists and 
the Disstehfers t but the cases are not parallel. The 
Church *oFEngliand, which had been a Chiirch before 
ahy^irfdicWrs: fehtered (his island from Rome, dhly) 
r^turiied^to its original independence, and threw off 
an unjtigt usurpation : whereas our sectaries havo 
tbrdwtf 'oflf the just and lawful authority 6f reformed 
episcopacy. If the cases arie the same, then the au-^. 
thority of the pope . over the biihops of this Church 
was a legal authority. 
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CHAP. VIII. 



THE CONCLUSION. 

I . • • 

Q. WHAT use are we to make of the doctrine in 
the foregoiDg chapters ? 

A. We are to consider* what is the 4uty of Chris- 
tian people in respect to the Church : which is, to 
honour God in all his institutions ; as. knowing that 
our disobedience is not again^ majQ, but against the 
Ix>rd. {Edvd. xvi. 8.) 

Q. How can we rebel against God whom we do 
not see ? 

A. We cannot rebel against him in his own person ; 
the only possible way is» to affront him in things, 
persons, times, or places, which belong to bim. In 
auch cases, he takes tbe affront to himself. The text 
of Has. iv. 4. represents it as a heinous sin, even tbe 
}iattern of all wicked ness, to strive with the priest ; 
for which Corah and his company perished jn ^a fearful 
manner in the wilderness. 

Q. What doth our Saviour say ? 
. A. Our Saviour commands xxs to hear- fjie^ Church. 
Yea he. taught the people to obey. ;^%|crjj)§s gad* 
pharisees, because, bad as they were, thpy^^ till, f§t?iined 
the authority of succession, md, sat in tht\seQt^fiJr 
Moses: and he himself, for an example, to i^s^r at- 
tended the services of that temple which he was about 
to destroy. Why should not the Christian. ii^inistry 
of this day sit in the sc!<^t of the apostles, as the Jicws, 
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in the last d4y& of their Church; sat in the seat of 
Moses, who was so long before them ? ^ 

Q. What is our duty in respect to the maintaining 
and supporting the Church and its ministry ? 

A. When the Jews observed a conscientious pay« 
ment of their tithes, down to the most trifling article*,^ 
our Saviour told them^ it was what they ought f& 
do. ' 

Q. Why did God ordain the mftinterianoe of hia^ 
ministers by titb^l^ and 6iFerings ? 

A. To render that maintenance more certain in it-v 
felf^ and independent of the pM>ple : for which reasons 
the method is much disliked and exclaimed against by 
those who are no friends to Christianity or its ministry. 
In this way of supporting the Church, th^devotkm 6^ 
the people pays* that first to God, which the mini^MTer^ 
takes to himself *. <If a minister is the peo{de^s hirC'^' 
ling, he will be afraid 4o offtiKd the people by teaching* 
the truth aiid< rebuking vice. Yet, after all^ aWijsttf 
minister will consider th^ peK)ple asthe e;it/, and him- 
self as the means. The Church was not miade for 
Moses ; but Moses for the Chotch. 

Q. What is St. Paul's advice upon this- subject ? 

A. He commands u» to obey those that watch fer* 
our souls, -and to esteem them very highly in love for^ 
their work's sake: {1 Thess. v. 15.) H« teaches us- 
(1 Cor* xii.) that the Church is a body ^ all the different, 
members of which should be at peace together, and 
have care of each other as in the body natural. Then- 
he proceeds to assure us in the next chapter that it \i^ 
of so much consequence to preserve the p^ace* and> 
unity of this body (which he calls':^ by the name ofi 
charity or lote) that all our works and all our qiHtUfi^: 
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cations >;ritbc>ut this are of no value^ and we ourselves 
are tiothing ! 

Q. Do people see this ? 

A. Of late we are so full of a spurious a/Fected 
candour toward all sins and errors; and it is the in- 
terest of so many to keep it up, that One charity, such 
^s the apostle :hajLh enforc^d» is very little understood. 
Schismatics teach us, that charity consists in tender- 
ness to those who ^mve brpli^n charity ; and if we ad- 
monish them to repent of their $in, they say we have 
no cbaritjf. 

Q. In this^ritical situation, bow are Christians to 
conduct themselves ? 

A. They inust look unto Jesus^ the author and 
finisher of th^ir faith ; who never tempered and quali-* 
fied his doctrines to please the multitude ; but bazar* 
ded the contradiction of sinners, the sneers and scoffs 
of ^ypocrites^ misers, and... adulterers; and was at 
length clamoured out of his life by the voice of a cor- 
ri^pt people, set on by party-leaders and unfaithful 
ministers. 

Q. May we not lessen this danger without sin ? 

A. Certainly ; and it is our duty so to do. We are 
admonished to instruct with matJcness those that oppose 
themselves : to be resolute in the truth, but gentle in 
the manner of recommending it : avoiding all that in- 
temperate language and personal railing which the 
sectaries have used against the Church. What errors 
soever we may find in men, we should be tender to 
tbeir persons and their feelings. God knoweth more 
of mens' hearts than we do : he will make allowances 
for the circumstaQces they have been under, and the 
power of early prejudices ; so great that no reasons, 
nothing but divine grace, can contend with them. 
How much did it require to convince St. Paul ! yet hi 
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was a man of a good meaning in bis heart Some of 
those who contend furiously with us, may, in temper 
and intention, be suclj bs h6:^fr$^[ Wheresoever they 
are to be found, we should bear with them, for so God 
himself doth ; and we should pray, that they may be 
farther edltghle^d. This 16 the Charity X)f:aiwia9> 
man, and a true Christian^ - 
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aK THE DIFrZRINCi: BETWEEN HO|tAI.ITT ANH 

RLLIGJON* 

Q. WHAT is trligion f 

A. The rule which teaches us to believe in God and 

to worship him. 

Q. What is meant by morality ? 

A. The rule which teaches us to live soberly and 

honestly. 
Q. What are the great duties of religion ? 

A. Faith, hope, and charity. 

Q. What are the virtues which the teachers of 
morality have reckoned the principal ? 

A. They are four in number : justice^ temperame^ 
prudence J and fortitude. 

Q. What is justice ? 

A. The rule by which we give to every man what is 
due to him. 

Q. How far does this ixtend ? 

A. To the' payment of debts and wages, the giving 
of tribute to whom tribute is due, fear to whom fear, 
honour to whom honour. 

Q, What is temperance ? 

A. The rule whereby we restrain and moderate the 
appetites of the body, which are all given to ex- 
cess. 

Q. What is prudence ? 

A. The rule by which we distinguish between good 
find evil ; seeking the one and avoiding the other, 
with a view t^ their consequences. 

Q, What is the meaning of the word prudence S 
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A. It is th€ same with providence^ and means Aw- 
man providence or foresight, 

Q. What ift fortitude ? 

A. The rule by which we are to meet danger, and 
bear sufferings. 

Q. Which are the principal vices ? 

A. They are contrary to the principal virtues : in- 
justice, intemperance, imprudence, and cowardice. 

Q. What is an unjust man ? 

A. One who defrauds others of their due, or denie* 
it to them. We commonly call such a man a rogue. 

Q. What is an intemperate man ? 

A. One who abuses himself by indulging his appe-^ 

tiles. 

Q. What do we call him ? 

A. A glutton, a drunkard, a sot, a beast- 

Q. What is an imprudent man ? 

A. What we commonly call ajool : one who acts 
wrong, and does not foresee the consequence of his 
own actions, or pays no regard to it ; and so brings 
himself into difficulty, poverty, misery and contempt. 

Q. What is a man without fortitude ? 

A. He is what we call base and mean-spirited. He 
fears what a wise man ought not to fear, and gene- 
rally increases danger by a false endeavour to escape 
it 

Q. Are the virtues necessary to each other ? 

A. They always do best together : he who has no 
temperance will hardly preserve his justice; because 
he will be wasting upon himself what he should pay to 
others. 

Q, Give me another example. 

A. He who has no fortitude, will be tempted to in- 
justice, or falsehood, or treachery, to save himself 
from danger. 

vol. V. G g 
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Q. Give me another. f 

JL He thai has no pradence to consider conse- ' 
qnencesy wiil not be guarded against the fatal effects 1 
of pleasure, ejctraragance, and intemperance. 

Q. How far will the practice of these virtues avail 
to our salvation ? 

A. They do ireU in society, and will assist in carry- 
ing OS with safety through the werld ; and therefore 
every wise man will observe them. 

Q. Why will they not save us ? 

A. Because we are to be saved hj faith. 

Q. But are the virtues then unnecessary ? 

A: By no means : they are as necessary to Chris- 
tians as to other men : but we are saved, not by what 
we do, but by Xh^xfaith in the promises, and that love 
to God ::7VA xchich we do it. 

Q. Where is the propriety, wisdom, and justice, of 
our being saved by faith and not by works ? 

A. Because all good works of every kind may be 
practised in hypocrisy, and proceed from some evil 
or vain motive, to deceive men : but in faith there 
can be no l)Ypocris3^ 

Q. Why so ? 

A. Because faith is between God and man only; 
not between man and man : and to God no man can 
be an hypocrite : therefore no virtue is certain and 
universal but that of faith. 

Q. What is the farther excellence of faith ? 

A. It subdues and extinguishes the pride of reason, 
and ^ives to God all the glory of our salvation. Rea- 
son raises questions against the word of God ; as 
Sarah laughed at the promise ; but faith receives it, as 
Abraham believed the promise, and it was accounted 
to hmfor righteousness *. 

* Divines, in the early days of tbe Reformation, spoke very 
differently of human reason, from what w« have heard in later 
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I Q. Are the iBoral virtues comoianded in the Gos^ 
pel? 

A. Faith does not make void the moral law, but es ^ 
tablishes moral obedience, and far exalts the nature of 
it, and gives us the only true and powerful motives to 
the performance of it. They are therefore all of them 
particulafiy commanded — Owe no man any thing-^ 
He that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things* — Tnke heed to yourselves that ye be %iot deceived 
'—Speak the truth with boldness — Add to your faith 
'virtue^ that is fortitude. 

Q. What encouragement have we to practise the 
virtues thus commanded ? 

A. An assurance that a crown of victory is laid up 
for him, who by adding virtue to his Jaith, demon- 
strates its reality, by overcoming the temptations of 
the world and the flesh. 

Q. What is deism ? 

A. It is the affectation of morality, without Chris- 
tian piety. 

Q. Who are deists ? 

A. They call themselves, as the moral heithens did, 
philosophers^ and set up natural religion against the 
Bible. 

Q. And is not natural religion a good thing ? 

A. The testimony of nature to religious truth, so 
far as it will go, is good : but naturs^l religion hath 
been vended as a thing which man can find out for 
liimself by the light of nature and reason only. 

Q. Does it agree with the Gospel ? 

A, Not at all : it has neither Father, Son, nor 
Holy Ghost: no fall of man; no atoaement for si|t; 

times — J^ietas conculcat rationem, oblatrantem canem — " Piety 
trampleth upon reason, ,that barking dog." Commenii orbia pietas. 
Cb» Religio, 5 
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no grace ; no sanctification ; tic sacraments ; no de^ril; ||| 
tio church ; no communion of saints ; no resurrection ; 
no life everlasting. 

Q. When did it ffrst arise among Christians ? 

A. It was brought into fashion by some philoso* 
phising divines of the last century, of whom the chief 
was Bishop Wilkins, a person who had cQOfleived the 
project of flying up to the moon, and sat very loose at 
to all the discriminations between the Church and the 
conventicle. At first it was a sort oineutral^ between 
Christianity and heathenism, and was accommodated 
to the former ; but of late, it hath been severed from 
Christianity, and is now much more nearly allied ta 
heathenism. 

Q, What effect hath it had ? 

A. It has given great advantage to unbelievers ; who 
have more securely attacked the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, as absolutely false, or at best superfluous, 
and unnecessary. It has banished Christianity from 
many of our pulpits ; and introduced many corrupt in- 
terpretations of the Scripture, and it has given occasion 
to the Methodists, to set up their tabernacles for the 
preservation of that faith, which seemed to be depart- 
ini: from the Church. 

Q. What religion had the heathens ? 

A. Not natural religion, but traditionary idolatry; 
whose rites of worsliip agreed in many articles with 
the divine law. The heathens never depended for 
acceptance on any of their moral works; but always 
had recourse to rites, sacrifices,, supplications, and 
other acts of what is called devotion^ for the pardon of 
«in, and the avertingof divine vengeance. 

Sec the 11th, 12th, and ISth Articles of Religion. 
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